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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  reader  of  the  Illustrations  is  r^ 
quested  to  bear  in  mind  the  Object  with 
which  they  were  originally  written,  and 
not  to  expect  to  find  in  thetn  a  plan  or 
order  which  can  be  discovered  only  with 
refei«nce  to  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 

r 

Harold.    They  follow  the  progress  of  the 

o  Pilgrim,  and  were,  indeed,  as  well  as  the 

notes  now  appended  to  the  Canto,  for  the 


•^  most  part  wntten  whilst  the  noble  author 

was  yet  employed  in  the  composition  of 
.  his  poem<  They  were,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  or  four  last  articles,  put  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Byron^  much  in  th6 
state  in  which  they  now  appear;  and  the 
partiality  of  friendship  assigned  to  them 


• 
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IV 


the  same  place  which  is  occupied  by  the 
notes  detached  from  them.  But  the  writer, 
on  his  return  to  England,  considered  that 
the  appendix  to  the  Canto  would  thus  be 
swelled  to  a  disproportioned  bulk,  upd  that 
the  numerous  readers  of  the  poetry  would 
be  better  pleased  if  the  choice,  whether  or 
not  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  a  yoh 
lume  of  prose,  were  to  be  left  altogether 
to  themselves.  Under  this<impression,  such 
omly  of  the  notices  as  were  morq  imipc^- 
at0ly  connected  with  the  text  of  the  plMin^ 
were  added  to  that  work,  and  {^rhaps  the 
writer  may,  even  in  the  present  instance, 
hftve  to  apologize  fot  not  being  contentied 
with  less  copious  extracts. 

Some  of  the  longer  notices  of  .thi«  vo- 

'  hmk  are,  it  will  be  seen,  dissertations  not 

at  all  requisite  for  the  intelligibility  of 

Child^  Harold,  although  they  may  ittus- 

trate  the  positions  or  the  objects  therein 
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contained.  The  wnter  did  not  like  lo 
touch  upon  the  topics -connected  with  a 
Tiew  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  without  recur* 
ring  to  the  best  author^es  on  that  sub- 
ject. I|ts  rei^earches  naturally  made  lim 
difi^ise,  and*he  will  be  well  pleased  if  they 
Imve  not  made  him  desultory  and  tedious* 
He  must  own  himself  not  to  have  been 
idle  during  the  time  employed  in  his  in-^ 
restigation,  which  occupied  several  months 
of/hia  residence  at  Venice;  but  he  will  abo 
eoB^ps,  that  it  is  very  likely  he  ought  to 
have  protraet^  that  time^  and  more  caie* 
litdly)  revised  his  <;ompilationi  Those  who 
ii^y  discover  -.  Xk^  errors  of  these  notices, 
are  intreated  to  remember,  ihat  in  ques* 
ttons  depending  upon  the  consultation  of 
authorities,  .the  most  assiduous  atteqtion 
may  overlook  a  book,  a  phrase,  or  a  word^ 

^  which  may  change  the  whole  face  of  the 

p 
controversy;  that  industry  and  fairness 

may  be  demanded  from  all  writers,  but 
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that  the  endless  details  of  erudition  forbid 
the  antiquarian  enquirer  to  hope  for  any 
other  than  qualified  applause. 

-      « 
It  is  trusted,  however,  that  the  informa* 

tion  here  collected  is  such  as  a  traveller  in 
Italy  would  wish  to  find  prepared  for  him; 
and  such  also  as  those  whose  voyages  are 
confined  to  their  libraries  may  esteem,  if 
not .  a  substitute  for  an  actual  survey,  at 
leaj^t  an  addition  to  their  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  •  subjects  which  will  never  lose 
their  interest,  until  the  example  of  the 
greatest,  the  best,  and  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind, shall  be  found  too  painful  and  im^ 
practicable  a  lesson  for  modern  degene^ 
racy. 
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Stanza  XXXI. 

And  "^tis  their  pride-— - 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise^ 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stra/nger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre. 

There  is  no  country  which  can  contend  with 
Italy  in  th^  honours  heaped  upon  the  great  men 
of  past  ages :  and  the  present  race  accuse  them- 
selves of  living  upcm  the  labours  of  their  ances- 
tors, and,  as  is  the  usual  reproach  of  heirs,  of 
finding  in  their  transmitted  wealth  an  induce- 
ment to  inactivity.  The  territorial  divisions 
and  subdivisions  which  contributed  to  the  emu- 
lation of  these  luminaries  themselves,  ha»tended 
to  the  preservation  of  their  faipe ;   and  the 
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jealousy  of  each  little  district  guards  the  altar 
of  its  individual  divinity,  not  only  as  the  shrine 
which  is  to  attract  the  pilgrims  of  united 
Europe,  but  as  the  birthright  which  is  to  dis- 
tinguish it  amongst  the  children  of  the  sam^ 
mother,  and  exalt  it  to  a  preference  above  its 
immediate  neighbours.  Italian  rivalry,  in  de- 
fault of  those  contests  which  employed  the  arts 
and  arms  of  the  middle  ages,  now  vents  itself  in 
the  invidious  comparison  of  individualj^//,  and 
in  the  innocent  ostentatious  display  not  of  deeds 
but  names.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
village  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  reminded  of 
the  birth,  or  the  residence,  or  the  death,  or  the 
deeds  of  one  or  more  of  the  offspring  of  a  soil, 
fruitful  in  every  production,  but  more  especially 
the  land  of  men.  The  affection  with  which  even 
the  lower  classes  appropriate  the  fame  of  their 
departed  countrymen  is  very  striking  to  a  fo- 
reigner ;  and  SRich  expressions  as^  *^  our  Cof- 
regio,**  and  "  our  Ariosto,**  in  the  moi^h  of  a 
peasant,  revive^  as  it  were,  not  otaly  the  memory, 
but  the  man  himself.  When  Napolecm  made 
his  pTogresii  dirougfa  his  Italic  dominions^  the 
inhabitaifts  of  Reggio  received  him  with  a  £^te» 
the  principal  decoration  of  which  wair  a  temple 
of  immoitatity,  painted  at  the  end  of  a  gallery, 
adorned  with  a  double  range  of  tablets,  to  the 
honour  of  those  worthies  for  whose  existence 


the  world  htd  been  indebted  to  the  duehy  of 
Reggio.  The  preten^ons  of  Reggie  may  ex- 
emplify those  of  the  other  provinces^  of  Italy, 
and  the  reader  may  not  object  to  survey  the 
popippus  list. 

Boiardo,  Signore  di  Scandiano,  epico,  de( 
secolo  XV. 

Guida'  da  Lazara,  .giureconsulto,  del  secolo 

••  • 
xm. 

Ludovico  Ariosto,  nato  a  Reggio,  da  DariiK 
Maleguzi,  Reggiana,  lirkta,  comico,  sotirico, 
epico,  del  secolo  xiv. 

Domenicfao  Tosehi,  Cardinale,  Reggiano, 
giureconsulto,  del  secolo  %vk 

Filippo  Caroli,  Reggiano,  giureconsntlto,  del 
secolo  xiv. 

Antomo  PaccMoiix,  Reggiano,  anato»fico,  del 
secolo  xvii. 

Cei^re  Magati;  Scaodi^tit^se^  medied  t  chi- 
rurgo,  del  secolo  xvH. 

Gianntonio  Rocca,  Reggiaik)^  dl^^ltematico, 
del  secolo  xvii. 

Antonio  Alkgri^  detto  il  C^r^gio  dd  Cor- 
regio,  pittore,  del  secolo  xvi. 

TomasoCa^^yatori,  Reggiafic^  giureeont^ko, 
oratore,  poeta,  del  secolo  xvi. 

Sebastiano  Conradi  di  Afceto,  gtftiiiiinitjeo  e 
critico,  del  secolo  xvi. 
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Lelio  Orsi,  Reggianb,  pittore,^  del  secoio  xvL 

Vincenzo  Cartari,  Reggiano,  filologo».  del 
secoloxvi. 

Rafaello  Motta,  Reggiana,  pittore^  del  secola 
xvi. 

Guido  Panciroli,  Reggiano,'  giureconsulto, 
storico,  filologo,  del  secolo  xvi. 

Ludovico  Parisetti,  Reggiano,  poeta  Latino^ 
del  secolo  xvi. 

Gasparo  Scarofii,  Reggiano,  cecohomista,  del 
secolo  xvi. 

Luca  Ferrari,  Reggiano,  pittore,.  del  secolo 
xvii. 

Domenico  Ceccati,  da  Stiano,  scultore  ed 
intagliatore,  del  secolo  xvii. 

Antonio  Vallisnera  da  Scandiano,  medico, 
naturalista,  del  secolo  xvii. 

Pelegrino  Sallandri,  Reggiano,  poeta,  del 
secolo  xviii. 

Agostiiio  Parradisi,  Reggisuia,  oeconooiista, 
oratore,  poeta,  del  secolo  xviii. 

Francesco  Fontanesi,  Reggiano^  poeta,,  del 
secolo  xviii. 

Jp^copo  Zannoni  da  Montecchio,  botanieo,  del 
secolo  xvii. 

Lazari  Spalanzani  da  Scandiano,  naturalista, 
del  secolo  xviii. 

L^uraBassi  di  Scandiano,  fisica^  del  secolo 
xviii. 


Carlo  Antonidi  da  Corregio,  filologo,  "del 
secolo  xviiu 

Francesco  Cassoli^  Reggiano^  poeta,  del 
secolo  xviii. 

Luigi  Lamberti,  Reg^ano,  filologo  e  poeta, 
del  secolo  ^ftdii. 

Antonio  Oamborini,  Reggiano,  teologo,  del 
secolo  xviii. 

Bonaventura  Corti,  Reggiano,  fisico,  del 
secolo  xviii. 


Stanza  XXXVL 

And  Tasso  tlieir  glory  and  (heir  sTiame, 
Ha/rk  to  Ms  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell! 

In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they 
shew  a  cell,  over  the  door  of  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Rispettate,  O  Poster!,  la  celebrity  di  questa  stanza,  dovd 
Torquato  Tasso  infermo  piu  di  tristezza  che  delirio,  ditenuto 
dimor6  anni  vii  mesi  ii^  scrisse  verse  e  prose,  e  fu  rimesso  in 
liberty  ad  instanza  della  citt^  di  Bergamo,  nel  giorno  vi  Luglio 
1586. 

The  dungeon  is  below  the  ground  floor  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  light  penetrates  through  its 
grated  window  from  a  small  yard,  which  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  other  cells.  It  is  nine 
paces  long,  between  five  and  six  wide,  and  about 


6 

seven  feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so  they  tell,  has 
been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cult  away  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  "  the 
verse  and  prose*'  of  the  prisoner  have  brought 
%o  Ferrara. 

The  above  address  to  posterity  v^s  inscribed 
at  the  instigation  of  General  MioUis,  who  filled 
Italy  with  tributes  to  her  great  men,  and  was 
not  always  very  solicitous  as  to  the  authentic 
application  of  his  record.  Common  tradition 
had  assigned  the  cell  to  Tasso  long  before  the 
inscription :  and  we  may  recollect,  that,  some 
years  ago,  a  great  German  poet  was  much  in- 
censed, not  at  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner,  but 
at  the  prehensions  of  the  prison.  But  the  au- 
thor of  Werter  need  not  have  felt  so  insulted 
by  the  demand  for  his  faith.  The  cell  was 
assuredly  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  hospital,  and 
in  one  of  those  prisons  we  know  that  Tasso  was 
confined*.  The  present  inscription,  indeed,  does 
exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  chamber,  for  the 

>  The  author  of  the  historical  memoir  on  Itah'an  tragedy 
saw  this  dungeon  in  1792,  and,  in  spite  of  some  hints  from 
the  English  biographer  of  Tasso,  was  inclined  to  believe  it  to 
have  been  the  origbal  place  of  the  poet's  confinement.  See 
Black^s  Life  of  Tasso,  cap.  xv.  vc^.ii.p.p?:  but  the  site  will 
not  correspond  with  what  Tasso  says  of  his  being  removed  to 
a  neigkbomng  apwtmeRt,  "  ^ssai  ptucommodft'^-^tiif  re  is  no 
m^  commodigm  ntigkbonrmg  aparto^ent  on  the  same  level. 


poet  was  a  prisoner  in  the  same  room  only  trom 
the  middle  of  March  1579,  to  December  1580, 
when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous  apart* 
ment  much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  he  could  philosophise  and  walk 
about  ^  His  prison  was,  in  the  year  1584, 
again  enlarged^  It  is  equally  certain,  also, 
that  once,  in  1581,  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  hospital  for  the  greatei"  part  of  a  da^^  and 
tbat  this  favour  was  occasionally  granted  to  him 
in  the  subsequent  years  of  his  confinement  \ 
The  inscription  is  incorrect,  also,  as  to  the  inib^ 
mediate  cause  of  bis  enlargement,  which  was 
promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo,  but  was  carried 
into  effect  at  the  intercession  of  Don  Vincenzo 
Gonzago,  Prince  of  Mantua,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  unwearied  application  of  Antonio  Con- 
stautino,  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  the  Floren- 
tine  embassy  \ 

*But  the  address  should  not  have  confined 
itself  to  the  respect  due  to  the  prison :  one 
honest  line  might  have  been  allotted  to  the 


^  La  Vita  cU  Torquato  Tasso,  scritta  daiU'  abate  PierantOQio 
SeraMly  seconda  edizione. ...  in  Bergamo>  1790,  pp.  34  and 
€4,  torn.  ii. 

*  La  Vita,  Sec.  Mb.  iii.  p,  S3>  torn*  li. 

sLal^ta,  &c.  lib.  iii*  p«  63,  torn;  ii. 

^  Vide  p.  83,  Hi  0iqp. 

» La  Vita,  fte.  lib.  UL  p.  142,  tow.  ii. 


condemnation  of  liie  gaoler.  There  seems  in 
ftie  Italian  writers  something  like  a  disposition 
*to  excuse  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  by  extenuating 
the  sufferings,  or  exaggerating  the  derangement 
of  the  poet.  He  who  contemplates  the  dun- 
geon, or  even  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  either  the  one  or  the  other 
with  that  "  ample  lodgement'*  which,  according 
to  the  antiquities  of  the  house  of  Este,  the  par- 
tiality of  Alfonso  allotted  to  the  man  "  whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed  much,  and  wished  to 
keep  near  his  person'.**  Muratori  confesses 
himself  unable  to  define  the  offence  of  the 
patient ;  and  in  a  short  letter  devoted  expressly 
to  the  subject,  comes  to  no  other  general  con- 
clusion, than  that  he  could  not  be  called  insane ^ 


I  « 


Ma  perciocche  questo  principe  Tamava  e  stimava  forte^ 
e  DOD  voleva  privarsene  elesse  di  alimentalo  in  quell*  ampio 
luogo^  con  desiderio  che  ivi  fosse  curato  anche  il  corpo  siw>.** 
Antichit^  Estensi,  parte  sec.  cap.  xiii.  p.  405,  ediz.  fol. 
Mutin.  1740. 

«  Lettera  ad  Apostolo  Zeno,  vide  Tasso's  Works,  vol.  x.  p. 
244.  ''Nd  mentecatto  n^  pazzo,"  are  Muratori's  words.  See 
also  p.  242  and  p.  243.  He  is  a  little  freer  spoken  in  this  letter, 
but  still  says,  '^  the  mse  prince  did  not  give  ijoay  to  his  emger.** 
Muratori's  Annals  were  attacked  on  their  first  appearance,  as 
**  uno  de'  libri  piil  fatali  al  principato  Romano  3*'  to  which 
the  librarian  replied,  that  ^'  truth  was  neitherGuelf  nor  Ghi- 
belline."  If  he  had  thought  that  she*  was  neither  catholic 
nor  protestant,  he  would  not  have  slurred  over  the  massacre 
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but  Was  confii^  partly  for  chastisement^  partly 
for  cure,  having  probably  spoken  some  indis- 
creet words  of  Alfonso.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  the  disease  of  the  prince ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
discover  that  free  exercise  of  his  understands^ 
for  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  somewhere  praised 
this  celebrated  antiquary'.  Indeed,  in  his  notice 
of  this  injustice,  the  librarian  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  so  far  from  seeming  to  forget  the 
interests  of  the  princely  house  which  pensioned 
his  labours,  suggests  rather  the  obvious  re- 
flection, that  when  a  writer  has  to  obtain  or 
repay  any  other  patronage  than  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, his  first  and  paramount  object  cannot  be  the 
establishment  of  truth.  The  subject  even  of  an 
absolute  monarchy  is  an  unsafe  guide  on  almost 
every  topic.  The  over-rated  La  Bruyere  was 
base  enough  to  reckon  the  dragooning  of  the 

of  St.  Bartholomew  as  ail  event  which  gave  rise  to  many  exag- 
gerations from  the  Hugonots.  **  Lascer6  io  disputare  ai  gran 
Dottori  intorno  al  giustificare  o  riprovare  quel  si  strepitoso 
fatto  ;  Hastando  a  me  di  dire«  che  per  cagion  d'esso  immense 
esagerazioni  fece  il  partito  de  gli  Ugonoti,  e  loro  servi  di  sti- 
molo  e  scusa  per  ripigliar  I'armi  contra  del  Re."  Annali  ad  an. 
1572^  tom.  X.  p.  464.  In  page  469,  ibid,  he  talks  of  the  great 
loss  of  France  by  the  death  of  the  murderer,  Charles  IX.  who,  . 
if  he  had  Itved^  would  have  '^  extirpated  the  seed  of  heresy." 

'  For  a  fine  and  just  character  of  Muratori,  see,  however, 
^  the  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,'*  p.  641.  vol.  ii. 
quarto.    Gibbon*s  Misc.  Works. 
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protestants  amongst  the  most   commendable 
actions  of  Louis  XIV.* 

Manso,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso, 
might  have  been  expected  to  throw  some  light 
upon  so  important  a  portion  of  his  history,  but 
the  five  chapters  devoted  to  the  subject  only 
encumbered  the  question  with  inconclusive  dis* 
cussion.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  it 
appears,  that  of  seven  or  eight  cotemporary  Fer- 
rarese  annalists^  only  one  has  mentioned  that 
Tasso  was  confined  at  all,  and  that  one,  Faustini, 
has  assigned  a  cause  more  laughable  than  in* 
structiveV  The  later  librarian  of  Modena  was 
equally  disingenuous  with  his  predecessor,  and 
had  the  confidence  to  declare,  that  by  prescribing 
a  seven  years  confinement  Alfonso  consulted 
only  the  health,  and  honour,  and  advantage,  of 

*  The  same  writer  declares  '^  homage  to  a  king"  to  be  the 
sole  sufficing  virtue  of  every  good  subject  in  a  mooftrchf  , 
^^^jvbere  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  of  our  country««-the 
interest,  the  glory,  and  the  service  of  the  prince,  supply  its 
place."  De  la  Kepublique,  chap.  x.  For  which  sentiment 
our  great  obsolete  poet  has  made  honourable  mention  of  him 
amongst  his  dunces,  £The  Dunciad,  book  iv.  v.  522.]  with 
whom  he  might  be  safely  left^  did  he  not  belong  rather  to 
the  rogues  thai^  the  fools. 

^  ^<  1\  Duca  Alfonso  II.  il  fece  rinchiudere  per  curarlo  di 
una  fistola  che  lo  travagliava."  Vid.  Tiraboschi  Storia  della 
Letter.  lud.  lib.  iii.  part  iii«  torn,  vil  p.  1210,  edit.  Venet. 
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TassO)  who  evinced  his  ccmtinued  obstinacy  by 
considering  himself  a  prisoner  ^     But,  with  the 
librarian's  leave,  the  suspicion  was  justified  by 
tjie  apprehension  of  his  Italian  cotemporaries, 
who,  in  their  supplications  for  his  release,  sel- 
dom gave  him  any  other  name,     llie  same 
writer  announced,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
History  of  Italian  Literature,  that  he  had  made 
the  long-looked-for  discovery  as  to  the  cause 
of  Tasso's  confinement,  and  had  entrusted  the 
documents  found  in  the  archives  of  the  house 
of  £ste,  to  the  Abate  Serassi.     In  his  second 
edition  he  declared  that  his  expectations,  and 
those  of  all  the  learned  world,  had  been  answered 
by  the  life  of^e  poet  published  by  the  Abate 
in  1 785  ^ :  but  the  antiijuaQ^,  still  faithftd  to  his 

'  *^  Credette  egli  perci6  che  e  alPonore  e  alia  salute  del 
Tasso  niuna  cosa  potesse  es8er  p&  utile  cfae  il  tenerlo  pon 

gi^  prigione,  ma  custodito iutanto  procurava  coh 

rimedj  di  calmarne  ranimo  e  la  fantasia.  Ma  ci6  che  Alfonso 
opero  al  vantaggio  del  Tasso  non  servi  che  a  renderne  sempre 
peggiore  la  conditione — Gli  parvd  esser  prigione/'  Tira- 
boschi^  Stofia,  &c.  lib.  iij.  torn.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  1213>  edit. 
Venet.  179$. 

«  StOFia,  &c.  p.  1212,  ut  sup. 

The  Englishauthor  of  the  Life  of  Tasso  seems  half  inclined 
to  believe  In  f  he  love  of  his  poet  for  Leonosa.  [Black,  chap, 
viii.  vol.  i.  p.  188,  and  chap.  xiiL  voL  ii.  p.  2,]  and  quotes  a 
passage  in  a  letter  to  Gonzaga,  omitted  by  Serassi,  in  which 
he  talks  of  the  princess  having  but  little  corresponded  to  bis 
attachment  [lb.  chap.  xiv.  vol  ii.  p.  59].    Mn  Walker,  in  his 
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* 

patrons,  did  not  mention,  jthat  it  appears  from 
every  page  of  the  biography,  that  the  imprison- 
ment must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  veBjgeance 
and  mean  apprehensions  of  the  prinoe,  than  to 
the  extravagance  of  the  poet. 

The  Abate  Serassi  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a  perfect  master  of  the  "  cinque  cento,'*  and 
he  has  perhaps  spoken  as  freely  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  priest,  an  Italian,  and  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  tables  of  the  great.  He  shows 
that  he  is  labouring  with  a  secret,  or  at  least,  a 
persuasion,  which  he  is  at  a  loss  in  what  manner 
honestly  to  conceal  j  and  which,  in  spite  of  an 
habitual  respect  for  the  best  of  princes  and  the 

historical  memoir^  was  bold  enough  to  follow  the  old  story 
even  in  the  face  of  Serassi,  who  does,  however,  appear  to 
have  completely  settled  the  question.  Poetical  gallantry  will 
account  for  all  the  phenomena.  Dr.  Black  himself  wisely 
rejects  that  passion  as  the  adequate  cause  of  Torquato's 
insanity :  but  we  may  not  perhaps  subscribe  to  his  opinion, 
that  the  poet  lost  his  senses  on  account  of  the  objections 
made  to  his  Jerusalem  [chap.  xv.  vol.  ii.  p.  91.]  The  bio* 
grapher  presumes  Jiim  positively  mad,  and  argues  on  his  case 
out  of  Pinel  and  Haslam^  and  others  [chap.  xii.  vol.  i.  p.  808.] 
On  this  ground  he  supposes  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  duke 
was  adopted  as  necessary  for  the  cure  of  Tasso  [chap.  xv. 
vol.  ii,  p*  874  ^^^  chap.  xvi.  vol.  ii,  p.  113.]  j  and^  if  his  mean- 
ing has  not  been  mistaken,  he  almost  applogizes  for  the 
prescription  of  Alfonso.  It  is  no  objection  to  Dr.  Black's 
work,  that  the  biographical  details  are  transcribed  from 
Serassi :  but  this  circumstance  must  excuse  the  writer  from 
having  cited  the  original  rather  than  the  English  author. 
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most  illustrious  of  cardinals,  is  sufficiently  a|>- 
parent  to  confirm  our  suspicion  of  Alfonso's 
tyranny.     The  Diike  had  not  the  excuse  of 
Tasso's  presumption  in  aspiring  to  the  love  of 
the  princely  Leonora.     The  far-famed  kiss  is 
certainly  an  invention,  although  not  of  a  modem 
date.     The  English  were  taught  by  a  cotem- 
porary  writer  to  believe  that  the  Lydian  boy 
and  the  goddess  of  Antium  had  precipitated 
Torquato  into  his  dungeon  \  and  Manso  hinted 
the  same  probability,  but  with  much  circum- 
spection.    The  tale  was  at  last  openly  told  in 
"  The  Three  Gondolas j'*  a  little  work,  published 
in  1662,  by  Girolamo  Brusoni,  at  Venice,  and 
immediately  suppressed*.    Leonora  of  Este  was 
thirty  years  old  when  Tasso  came  to  Ferrara ; 
and  this  perhaps,  notwithstanding  that  serene 
brow,  where  Love  all  armed  was  wont  to  ex- 
patiate, reconciled  him  to  the  reverence  and 

*  MuUs  abditus  ac  nigris  tenebris 
In  quas  praecipitem  dedere  cseci 
Infans  Lydius,  Antiique  Diva. 

Sec  some  Hendecasyllables  of  Scipio  GenliliB.    Serassi  la 
Vita  del  Tasso,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  34.  torn.  ii. 

*  Serassi  calls  it  an  operacda-  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  ii.  p.  169. 
torn.  i.  Muratori  in  his  letter  to  Apostolo  Zeno^  p.  240.  loc. 
cit.  tells  the  story  from  Carretta^  who  had  heard  it  from 
Tassoni ;  and  though  he  hesitates  about  the  kiss,  seems  to 
believe  Tasso  was  in  love  with  Leonora,  p.  242.  Mr.  Gibbon 
[Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  p«693.]  turns  the 
story  to  good  account — he  believes  and  makes  a  period. 
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wonder  which  succeeded  to  the  first  feelings  of 
admiration  and  delight'.  It  is  true  that  neither 
her  age,  nor  the  vernwUion  cloud  which  obscured 
the  eyes  of  Lucretia^  rendered  his  Muse  less 
sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  being  patronized  by 
the  illustrious  sisters.  Perhaps  his  intercourse 
with  them  was  not  altogether  free  from  thatt 
inclination  which  the  charms  of  any  femsie 
might  readily  excite  in  a  temperament  too  warm 
to  be  a  respecter  of  persons.  But  his  heart  was 
devoted  to  humbler  and  younger  beauties ;  and 
more  particularly  to  Lucretia  Bendedio,  who 
had  also  to  rank  the  author  of  the  Pastor  Eido 
amongst  her  immortal  suitors  \  Of  this  passion 
the  princess  Leonora  was  the  confidan^e^  aEid 
aspired  to  the  cure,  by  the  singular  expedient 
of  persuading  him  to  become  the  encomiast  of 
one  of  his  rivals^.     It  appears  then  that  the 

1  £  certo  il  primo  di,  che  '1  bel  sereno 

Delia  tua  froate  agU  ochi  miei  s'  offerse, 
£  vidi  annalo  spaziarvi  V  Amore, 
Se  non  che  riverenza  allor  eonverse 
E  meraviglia  in  fredda  selce  H  seso 
Ivi  peria  coa  doppia  morte  3  core. 

Canzone*    La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  ii. 
p.  14&  torn,  i* 

*  Qnesta  nebbia  sr  bdia  e  91  verraigKa. 

TasEs.  Oper.  vol.  vi.  p.  27. 
La  Vita,  &c.  fib.  if .  150.  torn.  L 
s  La  Vita^  &e.  lib.  ii.  p.  157.  ^no*  i* 
^  La  Vita,  iit  sup.    Pigtia  was  this  rival. 
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biographer  is  justified  in  exclaiming  against  the 
scandal^  which  is  incompatible  with  the  rank 
and  piety  of  a  princess  who  was  a  temple  of 
honour  and  chastity^  and  a  single  prayer  of 
whom  rescued  Ferrara  from  the  anger  of  heaven 
and  the  inundation  of  the  To'.  It  is,  also,  but 
too  certain  that  Leonora  deserted  the  poet  in 
the  first  di^si  of  his  distress  i  and  it  is  equally 
known  that  Tasso,  who  would  not  have  forr 
gotten  an  early  flame,  did  not  hang  a  single 
garland  on  the  bier  of  his  supposed  mistress  «• 

The  biographer  has  left  it  without  doubt  that 
the  first  cause  of  the  punislmient  of  Tasso  was 
his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  altc^ether,  free 
firom  his  servitude  at  the  court  of  Alfonso,  and 
that  the  immediate  pretext  of  his  imprisonment 
was  no  other  than  disrespectful  mention  of  the 
Duke  and  his  court.  In  1575  he  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the '  advice  of  the  Duchess  of 
UrbinOj  to  visit  Rome,  and  enjoy  the  indulgence 
of  the  jubilee,  and  this  **  error  increasing  the 

t  Quando  del  P6  tremar  1'  altere  sponde 

Ferrara  dannegiando  e  dentro,  e  fuora> 
Un  sol  prego  di  te^  casta  Leonora, 
Spense.  1*  ire  del  ciel  giuste  e  profonde. 

Sonetto  di  Pilippo  Binaschi. 

See  La  Vita^  &c.  lib.  ii.  p.  l/O.  torn.  i. 
*  La  Vita»  kc.  lib.  iii.  pp.  12>  48,  50.  ton.  ii. 
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suspicion  already  entertained  at  court,  that  he 
was  iii  search  of  another  service,*'  was  the  origin 
of  his  misfortunes  \  Alfonso  detained  him  at 
Ferrara  by  the  expectation  of  unrealized  fa- 
vours', and  also  by  withholding  his  Jerusalem, 
which  he  would  not  allow  the  author  to  carry 
with  him  to  Venice,  nor,  although  he  had 
promised  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript  to 
Cardinal  Albini,  would  consent  to  restore  after 
the*  flight  of  Tasso  to  Rome^  An  habitual 
melancholy,  ,a  morbid  sensibility,  irritated  by 
the  injuries  of  his  rivals  and  the  treachery  of 
his  friends,  had  driven  him  into  an  excess 
against  an  individual  of  the  court :  but  Alfonso 
did  not  punish  him  for  drawing  his  knife:  he 
>^as  merely  confined  to  his  apartment,  and  from 
this  confinement  and  the  medicine,  which  he 


'  *^  Perciocchd  da  un  si  fatto  errore  si  pu6  dir  che  avessero 
otrigine  le  sue  disavventure,  essendosi  con  ci6  accresciuto  a 
dimisura  il  sospetto^  che  gi^  siaveva  alia  corte,  ch'  egli 
cercasse  altro  servizio.'* — La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  ii.  pp.  232,  233. 
torn*  i. 

•  "  II  Duca  m'  ha  fatto  molti  favori,  ma  io  vorrei  frutti  e 
non  fiori."— In  a  letter  from  Tasso  to  Scalabrino:  La  Vita, 
&c.  lib.  ii.  p.  245.  torn.  i. 

'  <*  Forse  perchd  incresceva  a1  duca  e  alle  principesse  il 
perdere  dope  la  persona  del  poeta,  anche  i  suoi  pregiati 
componimenti.''— An  innocent  observation  of  the  Abaters. 
La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  7.  torn.  f. 
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equally  dreaded,  found  means  to  escape  \  But 
he  felt  an  anxiety  to  recover  his  manuscript, 
and,  although  the  Cardinal  Albano  and  Scipio 
Gonzaga  dissuaded  him  from  trusting  himself 
at  the  court  of  Alfonso,  returned  to  Ferrara. 
He  there  found  that  the  Jerusalem  had  been 
put  into  other  hands,  and  that  the  Duke,  after 
refusing  to  hear  him  mention  the  subject,  denied 
him,  at  last,  all  access  to  himself  and  the  prin- 
cesses. The  biographer  presumes  that  this 
treatment  is  to  be  partly  charged  upon  the  poet, 
who,  instead  of  putting  himself  into  a  course  of 
medicine,  ate  and  drank  to  excess ;  but  he  can- 
didly owns  that  Tasso  had  a  right  to  his  own 
property,  the  fruits  of  his  own  genius  \  He 
again  retired,  and  again  returned,  in  opposition 

\ 

'  ^  Intanto  il  Tasso  coniinci6  a  lasciarsi  purgare,  ma  di  mal- 
issimo  animo.''  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  ii.  p.  283.  torn.  i.  Poor  Tasso  ^ 
thought  the  excellence  of  a  physician  consisted  in  prescribing 
medicines  not  only  salutiferous  but  agreeable :  ^^  Perchd  come 
V.  S.  sa,  r  eccellenza  de'  medici  consiste  in  buona  parte 
in  dar  le  medicine  non  solo  salutifere,  ma  piacevole."— Tass. 
Oper.  vol.  X.  p.  360.  Lettera  a  Biaggio  Bernardi.  La  Vita^ 
&c.  lib.  iii.  p^  j6  1 .  tom.  ii. 

«  ^'  Per  altro  sebbene  sia  da  credersi  che  molte  di  si  fatte 
cose  fossero  soltanto  effetto  della  sua  imaginazione,  e  ch'  egli 
anzi  avesse  irritato  quelP  ottimo  principe  col  non  aver  voluto 

prestarsi  ad  una  purga  rigorosa ad  ogni  modo  sembra, 

che  se  gli  dovesse  almeuo  restituire  il  suo  poema/'— La  Vita, 
&c.  lib.  iii.  p.  13^.  tom.  ii. 

C 
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« 

to  the  intreaties  of  the  Marquis  Philip  of  Este, 
a»d  others,  who  were  better  acquainted  than 
himself  with  the  character  of  Alfonso  ^  The 
Duke  now  refused  to  admit  him  to  ^n  audience. 
He  was  repulsed  from  the  houses^  of  all  the 
dependants  of  the  court ;  and  not  one  of  the 
promises  which  the  Cardinal  Albano  had  ob* 
tained  for  him  were  carried  into  effect.  Then 
it  was  that  Tasso,  '*  filter  having  sufl^red  thefl^ 
hardships  with  patience  for  some  time;  seeii\g 
hiniself  constantly  discountenanced  by  the  Dul{;e 
§nd  the  princesses,  abandoned  by  his  friends, giod 
derided  by  his  enemies,  could  no  loi^g^  contain 
himself  within  the  bounds  of  mo^ration,  but 
giving  vent  to  hi?  choler,  pul^icly  broke  fJpirth 
into  the  moat  injurious  ^xpres^ii^n?  im9'ginable, 
both  against  the  Duke  and  all  the  house  of  Este, 
as  well  as  against  the  principal  lords  pf  the  courts 
cursing  hi^  past  service,  and  retracting  all  the 
prases  he  had  ever  give^  in  bi^  verses  to  those 
princes,  or  to  any  individual  connected  with 
them,  declaring  that  they  were  all  a  **  gang  of 
poltroons,  ingrates,  and  scoundrels/*  These  are 
the  words  of  Serassi^;  and  for  this  pffence  wa» 
Tasso  arrested,  and  instead  of  b^ing  punished, 

■  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii*  p.  St.  torn.  ii« 

*  **  Che  tutti  in  quel  momento  spacci6  per  una  ciurma  di 
poltroni^  ingrati^  e  ribald!."  La  Vita,  &c,  lib.  iii.  p.  33. 
torn.  ii. 
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such  is  the  hint  of  his  biographer,  was,  by  his 
"  generous  and  magnanimous*'  sovereign,  eon- 
ducted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  and  confined 
in  a  solitary  cell  as  a  madman.  From  repeated 
passages  in  his  letters,  from  the  intercessions 
made  in  his  favour  by  so  many  of  the  Italian 
potentates  ^  from  the  condition  annexed  to  his 
release,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Mantua  stipulated 
that  he  would  be  guarantee  against  any  literary 
reprisals  from  the  poet  against  his  persecutor*, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  injurious 
expressions,  and  these  alone,  were  the  cause  of 
the  confinement  of  Tasso :  so  that,  as  the  un« 
willingly  convinced  biographer  is  obliged  to 
exclaim,  it  appears  extraordinary  that  so  many 
fables  should  have  been  dreamt  of  to  account 
for  the  motive  of  his  long  imprisonment*.    Had 

*  La  Vita,  &c,  lib.  iii.  p.  128.  torn.  ii.  Bergamo  tempted 
i^onso  by  the  present  of  an  antique  fragment^  p.  128.  ut  sup. 

*  **  Ma  riflettendo,  che  i  poeti  sono  di  lore  natura  genus 
irritabikf  e  temendo  perci6  che  Torquato,  trovandosi  libero, 
non  volesse  colP  iarmi  formidabili  della  sua  penna  vendicarsi 
della  lunga  prigionia,  e  de*  mali  trattamenti  ricevuti  a  quella 
corte,  non  sapea  risolversi  a  lasciarlo  uscire  da*  suoi  static 
Menza  prima  essere  assicurato,  ch'  ei  non  tenterebbe  cosa 
itenna  contro  l*  onore  e  la  riverenza  dovuta  a  un  si  gran 
prmcipe  com*  egli  era." — ^La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  128, 
torn.  ii. 

'  **  Cosicch^  sembra  cosa  strana,  come  altri  abbia  potato 
sogmire  tante  favole,  come  si  ^  iktto  intorno  a1  motivo  della 
9ua  lunga  prigonia.**    La  Vita,  &c,  lib.  iii.  p.  34.  torn.  ii. 

c   2 
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that  which  Montaigne  called  "  his  fatal  Vivacity'' 
directed  itself  against  any  others  than  the  Duke 
and  court  of  Ferrara,  or  had  it  preyed,  as  the 
Frenchman  thought,  upon  himself  alone ',  a 
prison  would  not  have  been  the  prescription  for 
such  harmless  extravagance. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  he  was 
only  nine  months  in  the  first  dungeon  allotted 
to  iiis  crime,  or,  as  his  tyrant  called  it,  his  cure  j 
but  to  one,  whose  disease  was  a  dread  of  solitudey 
and  whose  oflFence  was  a  love  of  liberty,  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Anna  was,  of  itself,  a  dungeon^  It 
is  certain  that  for  nearly  the  first  year  he  en- 
dured all  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  sordid  cell, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  care  of  a  gaoler 
whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was  a  poet  and  a 
man  of  letters,  was  a  cruel  obedience  to  the  com- 

*  *'  N*  a  t'  il  pas'de  qiioi  savoir  grd  a  cette  sienne  vivacit6 
m^urtriire/'^  &c.  &c..  fissais^  &c.  liv.  iu  cap.  xii.  p.  214. 
torn.  ii.  edit,  stereot.  1811. 

*<*£*!  tiroor  dl  continua  prigionia  molto  accresce  la  mia 
mestizia ;  e  1'  accresce  1*  indegnitiy  che  mi  conviene  usace ; 
e  lo  squallore  della  barba;  e  delle  chiome,  e  degli  abid,  e  la 
sordidezza,  e  '1  succidume  fieramente  m*  annojano  :  e  sovra 
tutto  m*  afflige  la  solitudine,  mia  crudele  e  natural  nemica, 
delta  quale  anco  nel  mio  buona  stato  era  talvolta  cosi  molee^ 
tato  che  in  ore  intempestive  m*  andava  cercando,  o  aodava 
rttrovando  compagnia.'*  Letter  froai  .Tasso  Co  Scipio  Gon- 
zaga.  Oper.  vol.  x.  p.  386.  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  35. 
torn.  ii. 
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maiids  of  his  prince'.  Whatever  occasional 
alleviations  were  allowed  to  his  distress,  he  was 
a  prisoner  to  the  last  day  of  his  abode  in  the 
hospital,  and  he  felt  that  there  was  perpetuaHy 
a  door  barred  between  him  and  the  relief  of  his 
body  and  his  soql^  His  misfortune  was  rather 
aggravated  than  diminished  by  the  repeated 
expectations  held  out  to  him  of  approaching 
liberation.  His  calamities  gq,thered  upon  him 
with  his  confinement,  and  at  no  time  was  his 
condition  more  deplorable  than  in.  the  last 
months  of  his  detention  \     Amongst  the  dis- 


'  "  Sed  neque  cui  parvo  est  virtus  in  corpore  major 
**  Mustius,  obsequiis  intentus  principis- usque." 
His  name  was  Agostino  Mosti.  See  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii* 
p.  38.  tom.  ii.  Tasso  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
**  ed  usa  meco  ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed  inumanit^.'*  See 
Opera,  vol.  ix.  p.  183,  and  La  Vita^  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  40.  torn.  ii. 
Baruffaldi  tries  to  defehd  him,  by  saying  that  Tasso  was  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  Mosti  was  only  doing  his  duty.  Vita  di 
M.  L.  Ariosto,  lib.  iii.  p.  244.  This  avowal  is  every  thing 
for  the  point  wished  to  be  proved. 

*  ^'  O  Signor  Maurizio,  quando  sara  quel  giorno  ch'  io  possa 
respirar  sotto  il  cielo  apertd,  e  che  non  mi  veda  sempre  un 
uscio  serrato  davanti,  quando  mi  pare  di  aver  bisogno  del 
medico  o  del  confessore.''  This  pathetic  letter  wys  written 
to  his  friend  Cataneo  a  few  months  before  his  release*  Opera. 
vol.  ix.  p.  367.    La  Vita,  lib.  iii.  p.  139.  tom.  ii. 

a  **  Sappia  che  per  1*  infermit^  di  molti  anni  sond  smemo- 
ratissimo  e  per  questa  cagione  dolentissimo,  benchd  Hon  sia 
yquesta  sola  ec,  c*  ^la  debolezza  di  tutti  i  sendi  e  di  tutte  le 
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eases  of  his  body  and  his  miqd,  the  desire  and 
despair  of  freedom  so  constantly  preyed  upon 
him,  that  when  the  order  for  his  departure  had 
been  obtained,  his  friends  were  cautious  not  to 
communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  him  too  abruptly, 
for  fear  of  some  fatal  revulsion.  We  must  then 
c\educt  something  from  the  harmonious  praise 
which  our  eloquent  and  courtly  countryman 
claims  for  the  splendid  patronage  of  the  house 
of  Este.  The  liberality,  the  taste,  the  gratitude 
of  Cardinal  Hippolyto,  may  be  collected  from 
the  poet  whom  he  degraded  into  a  courier, 
whose  Orlando  he  derided,  and  whose  services 
he  requited  with  disdainful  neglect*.    The  mag- 

membra,  e  quasi  la  vechiezza  venuta  iananzi  agli  anni,  e  la 
prigionia,  e  1*  ignoranza  delle  cose  del  mondot  e  la  solitudine, 
la  quale  e  misera  e  nojosa  oltre  P  altre,  massimaiuente  s'  dla 
non  d  d*  uomini,  ma  d'  amici.**  A  solitude  to  which  all  the 
unhappy  are  condemned.  Letter  to  Monsig^  Papio^  dated 
Sept.  1585.    Opera,  vol.  x.  p.  313.     La  Vita,  lib.  iii.  p.  133. 

^  Non  mi  lasci6  fermar  molto  in  un  luogo 
E  di  poeta  cavallar  mi  feo. 

Ariost»  Sat.  vi« 
Messtr  Ludovico.  dove  avete  mat  trovate  tantejanfaluche  f  was 
the  famous  speech  of  the  cardinal  to  Ariosto  on  first  reading; 
the  Orlando.    Hippolyto'  dismissed  him  from  his  service 
without  any  recompen$<e :  he  had  before  encouraged  the  com^ 
position  of  the  Orlando,  by  telling  the  autl|or^  *^  chQ  sar^b*-- 
begli  stato^issai  piil  caro  che  avesse  atteso  a  se/virlo.''    See 
the  bdfor^  cited  La  Vita  di  M.  Lodovico  Amsto  scritiadtUP 
Abate  GirokunQ  Ba^afdi  Gimiorfiy     Rrrava  lioccC¥jii 
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Tiificende  of  his  brother,  the  duke^  assigned  to^ 
Ariosto  a  pension  of  2 1  lire  a  mM^,  and  food 
for  three  servants  and  two  horses ;  at  salary  with 
which  the  poet  Would  have  been  contented  had 
it  been  paid\  But  6ur  historian  has  stepped 
beyond  the  bounds  of  panegyric  in  ascribing 
the  Orlando  to  the  favour  of  the  first  Alfonso** 
The  immortal  poem  struggled  into  life  undef  the 
barren  shade  of  the  Cardinal  Hippolyto,  aiid  the 
author  derived  no  other  benefit  from  its  second 
afipearance,  under  the  auspices  of  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  than  the  sale  of  a  hundred  copies  for 
eight  and  tweftty  crowns^.  The  obligations  of 
tile  Jerusalem  Delivered  to  the  second  Alforistf^ 
liiay  have  been  already  appreciated.  They  coBti 
dsted  in  the  seven  years  imprisonment  of  the 
author,  and  the  surreptitious  publication  of  a 

Ub.  u.  pp.  lig^  120.  lib.  Hi.  pp,  174.  \77.  The  Abate,  under 
the  late  government,  could  afford  to  give  an  honest  character 
of  this  Purple  Maecenas — and  has  done  it. 

^  See  Ariosto  Satir.  ad  Annibale  Malaguzzo,  and  La  Viti^ 
^c.  lib.  iii.  p.  184. 

«  «  Ferrara  may  boast  that  in  her  dassic  ground  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  lived  and  sung ;  that  the  lines  of  the  Orlando  Fu* 
rioso,  and  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered^  were  inscribed  in 
^veiiasting  characters  under  the  eye  of  the  first  and  second 
^onso.'* 

See  Gibbon's  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Briinswicki  edit. 
«it.  p«  604. 

^  La  Vita  di  M.  Lodovico  Ariosto,  3co«  lib«  iii.  p.  13(E 
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mutilated  manuscript.  The  princes  of  Italy 
were  not  defkient  in  a  fruitless  deference  to 
the  claims  of  literature :  this  was  the  taste  of 
the  age,  and  they  divided  that  merit  with  the 
accomplished  highwaymen  of  the  day\  They 
regarded  a  man  of  letters  as  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  their  dignity,  and  a  poet  was  the 
more  cherished  as  he  was  the  oftener  employed 
in  recording  the  triumphs  of  his  protecting  court. 
The  muse  was  encouraged  and  confined  to  her 
laureate  duties,  and  so  carefully  was  her  grati- 
tude secured,  and  her  recompense  so  exactly 
weighed,  that  the  day  before  the  Prince  of 
Mantua  obtained  the  liberation  of  ^Tasso,  he 
commanded  the  captive  to  compose  a  copy  of 
verses  as  an  earnest,  it  should  seem,  of  more, 
elaborate  efforts*.  The  same  prince  imitated 
the  example  of  Alfonso  in  retaining  the  manu- 
scripts of  our  poet,  as  a  pledge  for  his  future 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Gonzaga;  and 
having  assigned  him  a  small  sum  for  his  Imme- 
diate exigencies,  would  not  allow  him  to  pur- 
chase clothes  unless  he  would  consent  to  wear 
them  out  in  the  duties  of  the  Mantuan  court. 

'  See  the  adventure  of  Ariosto  with  Filippo  Pachione. 
La  Vitadi  M.  L.  Ariosto,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  187>  and  that  of  Tasso 
with  IVIarco  di  Sciarra.  La  Vita  del  Tasso,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p. 
229.  torn.  ii. 

^  La  Vita,  &c«  lib.  iii.  p.  144.  torn.  ii. 
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A  thousand  traits  in  the  life  of  Tasso  serve  to 
shew  that  genius  was  considered  the  pi*operty^ 
not  of  the  individual,  but  his  patron ;  and  that 
the  reward  allotted  for  this  appropriation  was 
dealt  out  with  jealous  avarice.  The  author  of 
the  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
favour  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  could  not  redeem 
the  covering  of  his  body  and  bed,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  in  pledge  for  1 3  crowns  and  45 
lire  on  accompanying  the  cardinal  of  Este  to 
France.  This  circumstance  appears  from  a  tes- 
tamentary document  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  public  library  of  Ferrara,  which  is  imperfectly 
copied  into  the  Life  of  Tasso',  and  the  following 
letter*  is  extracted  from  the  same  collection  of 
autographs  as  a  singular  exemplification  of  whatv 
has  been  before  said  of  princely  patronage. 

My  very  Magnificent  Signor, 

I  send  your  worship  five  shirts^ 
all  of  which  want  mending.  Give  them  to  your 
relation  ;  and  let  him  know  that  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  mixed  with  the  others  j  and  that  he  will 
gratify  me  by  coming  one  day  with  you  to  see  me. 
In  tlie  mean  while  I  wait  for  that  answer  which 

*  Lib.  u«  p.  171.  torn.  i.  Serassi  had  not  seen  the  original^ 
but  copied  firoAi  a  copy — the  list  of  goods  in  pawn  is  left  out* 

^  At  the  end  of  th^se  notices,  will  be  seen  the  original,  and 
the  other  Ferrara  MSS.  which  have  never  been  published 
entirely  or  covrectly ;  Dr.  Black  has  followed  soq^q  incorrect 
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yo  r  hrdship  promised  to  solicit  for  me.  Put 
your  friend  in  mmd  of  it.  J  kiss  your  worship's 
handi 

Your  very  faithful  servant  ^ 

TomuATO  Tasso. 

From  S.  Anna,  iht  4th  of  Jan.  1565. 

If  you  cannot  come  mth  your  relation  ^  come 
alone.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  And  get  the  cloth 
washed  in  which  the  shirts  are  wrapped  up. 

To  the  very  Magnyicent  Signor^ 
The  Signor  Luca  ScaltArmo '. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  him  who  thought 
that,  besides  God,  to  the  poet  alone  belonged 
the  name  of  creator,  and  who  was  also  per- 
suaded that  he  himself  was  the  first  Italian  of 
that  divine  race*.     Those  who  indulge  in  the 

i^ritep  in  sa^g  that  Tas80*8  handwriting  ^\  was  small  and  al- 
most illegible/'  [Chap.  xxiy.  vol.  ii.  pp.  344^  345.]  That 
it  was  large  and  very  legible  will  be  seen  from  a  fac-simile  of 
an  autograph  in  possession  of  the  writer,  also  subjoined. 

*  No  enquiry  has  been  able  to  discover  who  this  Luca 
Scalabrino  was. 

*  <<  II  Tasso  si  lev6  in  collera,  e  disse che  il  poeta 

era  cosa  diviaa,  e  i  Greci  il  chiamano  con  un'  attributo  che 
si  da  a  Dio,  quasi  volendo  inferire,  che  nel  mondo  non  ci  h 
chi  meriti  il  nome  di  creatore,  che  Dio  e  il  Poeta."  See  La 
Vita,  &c.  lib.  iil>  p.  262.  Monsignor  de  Ndres  asked  him 
who  he  thought  deserved  the  first  place^  **  fta  i  nostri  poeii 

.....  mi  rispose,  <al'mio  giudbbidr  Ariotto  d  deve  il  se- 
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dreams  of  earthly  retribution  will  observe,  that 
the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  without  its 
recompense,  even  in  his  own  person.  He  sur* 
vived  the  aflection  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
d^endants,  who  deserted  him  at  his  death,  and 
sufered  his  body  to  be  interred  without  princely 
jor  decent  honours.  His  last  wishes  were  ne- 
glected ;  his  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman 
Don  Caesar  shrank  from  the  excommunication 
of  the  Vatican,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  or 
rather  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Este^ . 

Stanza  XXXV. 
Ferra/ra !  w»  thgf  wide  cmd  grass-grown  streets. 

When  Tasso  arrived  in  Ferrara,  in  156.5,  he 
found  the   city  one  brilliant  theatre*.     The 

condo,'  e  soggiungendogli  io  subito,  *  e  il  primo  V  Sorrise, 
e  mi  volt5  le  spalle,  volendo  credo  io  che  intendessi,  che  il 
prima  la  riserbava  a  g^/'  See  La  Vita,  &c,  lib.  iii.  p.  202. 
torn.  ii. 

'•  Antichit^  Egtensi.  par.  ii.  cap.  13  and  14. 

'  **  II  Gianluca  owero  delle  maschere."  Opere  del  Tasso, 

Venice,  1/38,  vol.  viii.  pp.  4,  5.     " Quando  prima  vidi 

Ferrara,  e  mi  parve,  che  tutta  la  cittsl  fosse  unamaravigliosa, 
«  non  pill  veduta  scena  dipinta,  e  luminosa,  e  plena  di  mille 
forme,  e  di  mille  apparense^  e  le  azionl  di  quel  tempo  ttmili 
a  quelle,  che  sono  rappreseatate  ne*  teatii  ^bob  varie  Uogue, 
«  con  varie  interlocutor!.'' 
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largest  streets^  which  he  saw  thronged  with  all 
the  forms  of  gaiety  and  splendour,  are  now 
almost  untrodden  and  support  a  few  paupers 
in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  eradicate  the  grass 
an(|^  weeds.  The  cutting  the  canal  from  the 
Reno  to  the  Po,  and  the  saltpetre  manufactories, 
had  begun  to  revive  and  augment  the  languid 
population.  The  return  of  the  legate  to  the 
castle  has  confirmed  the  curse  on  the  streets  of 
Ferrara.  The  Ferrarese  subjects  of  Alfonso  II. 
must  share  in  the  disgrace  attached  to  the  im- 
prisonment, for  they  contributed  to  the  persecu-  - 
tion  of  Tasso\  To  many  names  now  scarcely 
known  except  as  having  been  joined  in  this 
base  design,  must  be  a-dded  those  of  Horatio 
Ariosto,  great  nephew  of  the  poet,  and  of  the 
more  celebrated Guarini.  The.  disordered  fancies 
of  Tasso  furnished  them  with  the  excuse  and 
with  the  means  for  his  ruin.  The  toleration  of 
the  eccentricities  of  genius  is  more  frequently 
found  in  the  language  than  the  practice  of  man- 
kind :  and  the  natural  inclination  to  repel  any 
assumption  or  supposition  of  exemption  from 
the  common  rules  of  life,  is  not  more  likely 

*  *^  Ci6  che  e  certo  ^^  che  in  Ferrara  per  la  malvaggia  in- 
vidia  cortigiana  venne  a  formarsi  contro  il  povero  Tasso 'una 
specie  di  congiura,"  Sue,  La  Vita  del  Tasso,  &c.  dell*  Abate 
Pierantbnio  Seraisi,  sec;  ediz.  in  Bergamo,  1790>  lib.  it^ 
p.  259,  torn.  i. 
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to  be  found  in  the  $aJoons  of  princes,  which 
are  made  up  of  forms  and  precedents,  than  in 
the  Icy^er  independent  classes  of  society.  The 
Ferrarese  appear  to  ha^ve  carried  their  com- 
plaisance to  their  sovereigns  to  an  unusual  ex- 
cess ;  for  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedrd  we  read 
the  following  inscription. 

DIVO   HERCTLR  S£CVN    OTCE   IMPERANTE. 

An  apotheosis,  for  which,  if  their  god  was  still 
alive,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  slavery 
of  Imperial  Rome  can  furnish  them  with .  an 
example'.  Now  it  was  one  of  the  extrava- 
gancies of  Tasso  to  discover  that  haughty  spirit 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  which  made  him 
averse  to  flattery  t,  and  to  that  self-annihilation 
which  is  the  most  acceptable  quality  in  a  de- 
pendant. To  this  ignorance  of  the  arts  of 
courtly  dissimulation,  his  biographer  does  not 

'  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Domitian,  were  deified  during 
their  lifetime.  See  the  question  argued  in  Donatus,  who 
gives  it  against  the  divvs..  Roma  Vetus^  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 
Classical  authority  excused  even  irreligion.  Bembo  rejected 
that  unity  of  the  Deity  which  was  repugnant  to  his  Cicero- 
nian latinity ;  and^  when  writing  in  the  name  of  the  Pope, 
ascribed  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  the  favour 
of  the  ^'  immortal  godi,**  deorum  immortalium  beneficiis. 

*  ^^  Quanto  egli  ^  piuttosto  di  sua  natura  altiero  ed  ali«no 
da  ogni  termine  di  adulazione,  che  acconcio  alle  fcurriliti 
cortigiane.*'    La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii,  p.  261.  torn.  ii. 
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hesitate  to  attribute  his  misfortunes*,  and  the 
inference  must  be  dishonourable  to  his  Ferrarese 
competitors.  It  appears  that  Tasso  was  io  paift 
the  victim  of  a  household  cottslpiracy,  formed 
by  those  who  were  totally  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating either  his  virtues  or  his  failings ;  and 
who'thought  themselves  interested,  if  they  did 
not  find,  to  prove  him  insane.  For  this  purpose 
every  little  extravagance  of  action  was  carefully 
watched  and  noted  down.  Not  only  his  words 
were  submitted  to  the  same  charitable  interpret- 
ation, but  his  thoughts  were  scrutinized,  and 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  evidence  of  bis  derange- 
ment and  disaffection  to  his  duties,  his  books, 
to  paper,,  «.d  Us  oorrespondence  were  ex- 
plored  in  those  repositories  which  are  sa/e 
against  all  but  domestic  treachery*;  affection 
for  his  person,  and  admiratipn  for  his  talents^ 
were  the  pretext  for  every  proceeding  against 
his  liberty  and  his  fame  y  and  so  far  did  this 
insulting  hypocrisy  proceed,  that  a  report  was 
industrioursly  spread,  that  it  was  the  kind  re- 
source of  pity  to  pronounce  him*  not  guilty  but 
mad.  This  rumour  caused  and  excused  the 
desertion  of  one  whose  relief  seemed  hopeless. 

»  La  Vita,  &c.  p.  277. 

^'ibid.  lib.  ii.  p.  258.  torn.  i.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Ro* 
mu1u3  allowed  only  three  causes  of  divorce,  drunkenness, 
adultery,  and  false  keys. 
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Remonstrance  was  an  aggravation,  concession  a 
proof,  of  hia  deimqaency.     Both  were  unavail- 
ing, and  the  voice  of  friendship  could  give  no 
Other  counsel  than  to  be  silent  and  to  submit. 
His  disaster  was  considered  as  his  decease ;  and 
his  cotemporaries  usurped  and  abused  the  rights 
of  posterity.     Compositions,  some  unfinished, 
and  none  of  them  intended  for  the  light,  were 
devoted  to  the  greedy  gains  of  literary  pirates ; 
and  on  such  documents,  no  less  garbled  than 
the  representation  of  his  actions,  did  his  enemies 
proceed  to  judgment.     These  calamities  would 
IMtve  dverwhelmed  guilt,  and  might  confound 
innocence.     But  the  tried  affection  of  an  only 
sister,  the  unshaken  though  unserviceable  re- 
gard of  former  associates,  and,  more  than  all,  his 
own  unconquerable  mind,  supplied  the  motive 
and  the  means  of  resistance.     He  had  lost  the 
hope  of  mercy,  he  cherished  the  expectation  of 
justice.     This  confidence  preserved  the  prin- 
cqrfe  pf  life ;  and  the  sensibility  of  misfortune 
gave  an  irresistible  edge  and  temper  to  his 
faculties  whenever  his  spirit  emerged  from  dis- 
tress.    The  rays  of  his  genius  could  not  dis- 
sipate, but  they  burst,  at  intervals,  through  the 
gloom  of  his  seclusion,  and  his  countrymen  soon 
£ntfid  that  their  poet,  although  hidden  from 
their  sight,  was  still  high  above  the  horizon. 
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Stanza  LIV. 


Here  repose 
Angeldsy  AlJierVs  bones^  Sfc, 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Alfieri  are  frorii 
an  authentic  source,  and  appear  worthy  records* 
The  poet  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of  the 
Princess  Cajrignani,  and  leaning,  in  one  of  hi& 
silent  moods,  against  a  sideboard  decorated  with 
a  rich  tea-service  of  china,  by  a  sudden  .move- 
ment of  his  long  Ibose  tresses,  threw  down  one 
of  the  cups.  The  lady  of  the  mansion  ven- 
tured to  tell  him  that  he  had  spoilt  her  set,  and 
had  better  have  broken  them  all ;  but  the  words 
were  no  sooner  said,  than  Alfieri,  without  re- 
plying  or  changing  countenance,  swept  off  the 
whole  service  upon  the  floor.  His  hair  was 
fated  to  bring  another  of  his  eccentricities  into 
play  J  for,  being  alone  at  the  theatre  at  Turin, 
and  hanging  carelessly  with  his  he^id  backwards' 
over  the  corner  of  his  box,  a  lady  in  the  next 
seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  who  had, 
on  other  occasions,  made  several  attempts  to  at- 
tract his  attention,  broke  into  violent  and  re- 
peated encomiums  on  his  auburn  locks,  which 
were  flowing  down  close  to  her  hand.  Alfieri 
spoke  not  a  word,  and  continued  in  his  posture 
until  he  left  the  theatre.     The  lady  received 
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the  next  morning  a  parcel,  the  contents  of 
which  she  found  to  be  the  tresses  she  had  so 
much  admired,  and  which  the  count  had  cut 
off  close  to  his  head.  There  ;^as  no  billet  with 
the  present,  but  words  could  not  have  more 
clearly  expostulated,  "  If  you  like  the  hair^  here 
it  iSf  but/or  heaven's  sake  leave  me  alone.^* 

Alfieri  employed  a  respectable  young  man  at 
.Florence  to  assist  him  in  his  Greek  translations, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  instruction  was 
received  was  not  a  little  eccentric.  The  tutor 
slowly  read  aloud  and  translated  the  tragedian, 
and  Alfieri,  with  his  pencil  and  tablets  in  hand, 
walked  about  the  room  and  put  down  his  version. 
This  he  did  without  speaking  a  word,  and  when 
he  found  his  preceptor  reciting  too  quickly,  or 
when  he  did  not  understand  the  passage,  he 
held  Up  his  pencil, — this  was  the  signal  for  re- 
petition, and  the  last  sentence  was  slowly  re- 
cited^ or  the  reading  was  stopped,  until  a  tap 
from  the  poet's  pencil  on  the  table  warned  the 
translator  that  he  might  continue  his  lecture. 
The  lesson  began  and  concluded  with  a  slight 
and  silent  obeisance,  and  during  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  months  of  instruction,  the  coftnt  scarcely 
spoke  as  many  words  to  the  assistant  of  his 
studies.  The  Countess  of  Albany,  however,  on 
receiving  something  like  a  remonstrance  against 
this  reserve,  assured  the  young  man  that  the 
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cc^nt  had  the  highest  esteem  for  him  and  his 
services*  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
master  felt  much  regret  at  giving  his.  last  lesson 
to  so  Pythagorean  a  pupil.  The  same  gentle^ 
man  describes  the  poet  as  one  whom  he  had 
seldom  heard  speak  in  any  company,  and  as 
seldom  seen  smile.  His  daily  temper  depended 
Hot  a  little  upon  his  favourite  horse,  whom  he 
used  to  feed  out  of  his  hand,  and  ordered  to 
be  led  out  before  him  every  morning.  If  the 
imimal  neighed,  or  replied  to  his  caresses  with 
any  signs  of  pleasure,  his  countenance  bright- 
ened, but  the  insensibility  of  the  horse  was 
generally  followed  by  the  dejection  of  the 
master. 

The  tomb  of  Alfieri  in  the  Santa  Croce,  is 
one  of  the  least  successful  productions  of  Ca- 
Bova.  The  whole  monument  is  heavy,  and 
projects  itself  into  the  aisle  of  the  church  more 
prominently  than  becomes  the  associate  of  the 
more  modest  but  richer  sepulchres  of  Michael 
•Angelo  and  Machiavelli.  The  colossal  Cybele 
ht  Italy  weeping  over  a  medallion  in  low  relief, 
«hows  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  the 
Oiourner  and  the  monument,  and  may  besides 
be  mistaken  for  the  princess  of  the  house  of 
5tolberg)  whoije  name'  and  title  have  left  little 
room  on  the  inscription  ibr  Alfieri  himself. 
They  show  a  little  s[tep  opposite  to  the  monu- 
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merit,  oh  which  the  princess  hersielf  periodically^ 
contemplates  her  own  work  and  that  of  Csnova. 
The  grief  oi  an  aitiiable  woman  for  the  loss  of 
an  accomplished  man,  may  be  expected  to  en- 
dure ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  other  sex  has 
too  long  wanted  a  "  pendant'*  for  th^  twice  re- 
told tale  of  the  Ephesian  matron. 

•  * 

Stanza  LXVI. 
BfU  thou  J  CUtummi^y  in  thy  sweetest  wave. 

The  Clitumnus  rises  at  Le  Vene  di  Campelhy 
or  di  Piscignano.  In  the  territory  of  Trevi  and 
that  of  Foligno,  it  is  called  the  "  Clitunno,** 
and  lower  down  in  its  course  assumes  the  name 
of  La  Timmia.  Antiquaries  have  been  careful 
to  measure  the  exact  size  of  its  original  fountain, 
which  they  find  to  be  eleven  Roman  palms  and 
ten  inches  long,  and  one  palm  seven  inches  and 
a  half  wide.  This  source  pours  from  beneath  a 
blind  arch  in  the  high  road  from  Foligno  to 
Spoleto,  half  a  mile  from  the  post-house  of  Le 
Vene,  and  gushing  into  a  thousand  blue  eddies, 
is  soon  lost  in  a  bed  of  giant  reeds.  The  pea* 
sants  of  the  neighbourhood  say  that  the  stream 
has  many  fountains,,  and  although  nowhere  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  it  is  wider  than  a  mil|- 
brook,  is  in  many  places  unfathomable.  The  Cli- 
tumnus has  been  sung  by  mosft  of  the  poets  from 
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Virgil  to  Claudian.  The  Umbrian  Jupiter  bore 
the  same  name ;  and  either  he  or  the  river-god 
himself  inspired  an  oracle  which  gave  answers 
by  lots,  and  which  was  consulted  by  Caligula  ^ 
There  were  festivals  celebrated  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  Hispellum  in  honour  of  this 
dejity*.  When  Pliny  the  younger  saw  and  de- 
scribed the  Clitumnus,  the  fountain  spread  at 
once  into  a  considerable  river^,  capable  of  bear- 
ing two  laden  boats  abreast* ;  but  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  shrunk  by  the  great  earthquake 
in  446,  which  shook  Constantinople  for  six 
months,  and  was  violently  felt  in  many  parts  of 
Italy.  The  "  gl^issy  Fucine  lake,  the  sea-green 
Aniojthe  sulphureous  Nar,the  clear  Faberis,  and 
the  turbid  Tyber,"  are,  with  the  cold  Clitumnus, 
known  to  have  been  affected  by  this  tremendous 
convulsion  ^  Hence,  perhaps,  the  holes  which 
are  said  to  be  unfathomable.     It  has,  however, 

'  Sueton.  in  Vita  Calig. 

*  Gori*  Mus.  Etrus.  torn.  ii.  p.  66.  *'  Clitumnalia  sacra 
apud  Hispellates  in  ejus  honorem  celebrata  fulsse,  constat 
auctoritate  hujus  vetasts  ane,  eidem  dedicata,  quae  inter 
Gudtanas  vulgata  est.'*    Edit.  Florent.  1737. 

^  *'  Fons  adbuc  et  jam  amplissimum  flumen."  Epist.  ad 
Romanum,  lib,  viii.  epist.  Viiu 

^  *^  Naveis  tamen  ne  heic  intelligas  majores  sed  scaphas 
tantum.**  P.  Cluveiii  Italias  Antiquae,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  torn.  1 . 
p.  702.  edit.  Elzev. 

^  Sidon.  Apollioar.  lib.  i^  epist.  5. 
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been  always  honourably  mentioned  amongst  the 
rivers  of  Italy';  and  if  the  little  temple  on  its 
banks  was  not  thrown  down,  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  could  not  have  been  very  important. 
With  respect  to  this  temple,  now  a  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  which  is  seen  a  few 
paces  before  you  cpme  to  the  principal  source, 
soine  doubts  have  been  entertained  of  its  anti- 
quity by  a  late  English  traveller,  who  is  very 
seldom  sceptical  out  of  place  ^*  Fabretti,  in  his 
inscriptions  ^  had  before  asserted  that  it  had 
been  built  from  ancient  fragments  by  the  Chris- 
tians, who  baptized  it,  sculptured  the  grapes  on 
the  tympanum,  and  added  the  steps.  Mr.  For- 
syth's objection  can,  however,  in  this  instance, 
perhaps  be  removed  by  the  mention  of  a  fact  with 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted. 
The  inside  of  the  temple  described  by  Pliny  was 
"  bescratched  with  the  nonsense  of  an  album,** 
and  of  this  record  no  vestiges  were  seen  by  our 
acute  traveller :  they  could  not,  for  the  whole 

*  Boccaccio  de  Flum^  in  verb.  Clitum.  "  Clitumnus  Um- 
briae  fluvius  apud  Mevaniam  et  Spoletum  defluens,  ex  quo 
(ut  quidam  volunt,)  si  confertim  postquam  concepit  bos 
bibat ;  album  pariet.  Quam  ob  rem  Romani  magnas  hostias 
Jovi  immolaturi  ad  hunc  locum  per  albis  tauris  mittebant.' 
HuDC  alii  fontem  alii  lacum  dicunt*'  in  fin.  Lib.  de  geneal. 
deomm.  edit.  Princ. 

^  Remarks  on  Italy,  &c,  p.  320.     Sec.  edit. 

'*  Inscrip.  p.  38.    See  Osservazioni,  &c.  p;  61.  ut  inf. 
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of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  is  allowed  to 
have  been  modernized  when  the  altar  niche 
uras  added  at  the  conversion  of  the  structure, 
and  any  ancient  remnants  then  left  within 
were  carried  away  when  it  was  reduced  to  its 
present  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  sculpture  of  the  columns,  sia- 
gular  as  it  is,  can  scarcely  be  made  a  valid 
objectioB.  Palladio  calls  it  most  delicate  and 
beautifully  various  ^  and  if  what  appears  in 
his  drawings  vine  leaves,  be  in  reality^  as  Venuti 
asserts^,  and  as  they  seem  to  be,  fish  scales,  the 
workmanship  may  have  some  allusion  to  the 
river  god.  The  above  great  architect  saw  this 
temple  entire,  and  made  five  designs  of  it^ 
What  remains,  which  is  only  the  western  por- 
tico and  the  exterior  of  the  cell,*  is  certainly  a 
part  of  the  temple  seen  by  him,  and  called  by 
Cluverius  one  of  the  Fanes  of  Jupiter  Clitum- 
nua*.     It  appears  the  Fane  preserved  the  form 

'  **  Lavorate  delicatissimamente  e  con  bellavarieta  d'intag- 
li."  Ichonog.  de*  Temp.  lib.  iv.  p.  2.  cap*  25.  del  tempio  ch*  e 
sotto  Trevi.  Tom.  vi.  p.  10.  Ven.  1745.  The  plates  are  not 
at  all  recognizable. 

^  Osservazioni  sopra  11  fiume  CUtunno,  dall*  Abate  Ridol* 
pho  Venuti,  Cortonese,  a  Roma,  1753. 

See  Ichonog.  ut  sup. 

P.  Cluverii  Itali^e  Antiquse,  ut  sup.  Sa(»aria  ista  aulla 
alia  fu6re,  nisi  quie  ab  initio  «i  varios  CUtumni  fontes  variis 
Jo▼isCUtWl^i9PIpiQib^9P^mllubusq^^  posi^  ^hfiuddabie 
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espied  by  Palladio  dowa  to  1 730,  when  «« 
earthquake  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  cornic^i 
apd  even  in  1 730  it  had  not  been  redi^c^d  tQ 
the  ruin  in  which  Venuti  saw  it,  and,  which 
seems  to  differ  but  little  from  its  present  con* 
dition\  The  chapel  belonged  formerly  to  the 
community  of  Trevi,  but  about  the  year  1490 
they  lost  it  together  with  the  castle  of  Pisci- 
gnano,  and  it  became  a  simple  ecclesiastical  be-^ 
nefii^e  of  ten  or  twelve  crowns  annual  rent  at* 
tached  to  the  Dateria  at  Rome.  In  1730  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  brother  Hilarion,  who,  under 
^e  prete;i^t  of  repairing  it,  made  a  bargain  wit^ 
Benedetti  bishop  of  Spoleto,  to  furnish  hisi 
Mnith  a  portion  of  the  columns  and  marbles  fo^ 
three  and  twenty  crowns.  The  community  of 
Fi^cignano  opposed  this  spoliation  for  som« 
time,  and  an  order  was  even  procured  fronj 
Pope  Clement  XII,  to  prevent  it.  But  Monsig^* 
nore  Ancajani,  then  bishop  of  Spoleto,  confirmed 
the  sale,  laughed  at  the  injunction,  and  said 
the  marbles  were  but  old  stones^  j  consequently 
the  hermit,  brother  Paul,  who  had  been  left  by 

postea  in  Cbristianae  religionis  usum  conversa.  His  annotator 
Holstenius  also  believed  it  most  ancient,  Annot.  ad  Cluv. 
Geog.  pag.  128. 

^  *^  La  facciata  che  vedesi  verso  Ponente  6  Tunica  che  si^ 
riqoasta  illesa  dal  furore  degl*  ignoranti/'  See  ut  sup.  pag.  45. 

s  Quale  se  ne  rise,  dicendo  essere  sassacci,  e  seguito  11 
firate  a  demolire  e  portar  via*    See  Osservazioni,  ut  sup. 


Hilarion,  fell  to'workj  demolished  great  part  .of 
the  porticoes,  and  sold  four  of  the  columns  for 
eighteen  crowns  to  the  Signori  Fontani  of 
Spoleto,  who  used  them  in  building  a  family 
chapel  in  the  Philippine  church  of  that  town*'. 
In  1 748  the  same  brother  Paul,  looking  for  a 
fancied  treasure,  broke  his  way  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  chapel,  and  tore  up  part  of  the 
subterranean  cell,  of  which  pious  researches 
there  are  the  marks  at  thiif-day.  Whatever  re- 
maiined  of  marble  in  the  inside  of  the  structure 
was  then  carried  away,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  the  remaining  portico  was  saved 
from  the  hands  of  the  hermit*.  The  reader  is 
•requested  to  bear  in  mind  this  transaction  of 
two  bishops  and  two  holy  brothers,  executed  in 
spite  of  the  most  respectable  opposition  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.     It  may  assist  lus 

^  ^'  Distruttore  di  questa  fabbrica  6  stato  un  certo  Eremita 
Chiamato  Fra  Paolo,  che  le  ha  vendute  (4  colonne)  per  soli 
diecidotto  scudi  ai  Fontanini  di  Spoleto,  che  se  ne  sono  Ser- 
viti  per  fere  una  loro  cappella  in  onore  di  St.  Filippo.**  Let- 
tera  MS.  del  conte  Giacomo  Valenti,  ap.  Venut,  osservazioni, 
&c.  page  49. 

^  << . « .  and  the  jstatue  of  the  god  (the  Clitumnus)  has 
yielded  its  place  to  the  triumphant  cross.  This  circum- 
stance is  rather  fortunate^  as  to  it  the  temple  owes  its  pre- 
servation.*' Classical  Tour  though  Italy,  chap.  ix.  torn.  l. 
p.  321.  3d  edit.  Mr.  Eustace  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  above  fact :  otherwise^  though  a  zealous  crusader,  ha 
srould  not  have  stuck  his  triumphant  cross  on  the  Clitumnus. 
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corijectures  when  he  comes  to  estimate  the  pjo* 
bable  merits  of  the  Christian  clergy  who  are 
said  to  have  been  so  instrumental  during  the 
dark  ages  in  preserving  the  relics  of  Rome. ,  The 
Abate  of  Corliona  talks  with  indignation  of 
the  oflPence  \  and  concludes  with  ;  a  prayer  to 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth  to  recover  the  .pillage, 
and  replace  the  columns  and  marbles  on  their 
ancient  base.  Indeed  the  spoilers  were  guilty 
not  only  of  a  crime  srjgainst  the  antiquary,  but 
of  sacrilege.  Clitumnus  could  not  be  expected 
to  deter  brother  Hilarion  and  brother  Paul,  but 
the  name  of  our  Saviour  might.  Benedict  the 
Fourteenth  did  not  listen  to  the  Abate,  and 
we  see  the  temple  as  it  was  left  by  the  honest« 
hermit. 

It  should  seem  then  that  the  little  portico 
and  the  form  at  least  of  the  cell  belong  to 
an  ancient  temple,  and  probably  to  that  of 
the  Qitumnus,  if  not  to  one  of  the  many 
chapels  which  were  near  the  principal  fane*. 
There  were  formeriy  vestiges  of  two  other  small 
ancient  structures  ^  which  had  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared when  Venuti  wrote,  and  had  given  to 

*  **  £  quello  non  hanno  fatto  i  Goti  nelle  incursione,  Than- 

no  fatto  quelli,  che  non  sMntendono  d*antichit^.'*  Osserva- 

zioni^  &c.  ut  sup. 
« 

*  *<  Sparsa  sunt  circa  sacella  complura.'*     Plin.  epist.  &c.. 

'  Holstenius  Annot.  ad  Geog,  Cluv.  pag.  123. 
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a  spot  above  tlie  church  the  name  ad  sacrqria. 
The  counts  Valenti  di  Trevi  found  also  the 
statue  of  a  river  god  near  the  chapel,  and  placed 
it  in  their  collection.  Add  to  this  that  the 
names  ^  still  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  subterranean 
cell  belonged  probably  to  those  who  had  con* 
suited  the  oracle,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  that  adyttiSy  although 
it  is  half  blocked  up  and  defaced  by  the  ex- 
cavations of  brother  Paul.  The  cypress  grove 
which  shaded  the  hill  above  the  source  of  the 
river  has  disappeared,  but  the  water  still  pre- 
serves the  ancieijt  property  of  producing  some 
of  the  finest  trout  to  be  met  with  in  Italy. 

Stanza  LXXVII. 

Yetfwre  Hue  weU;  ^tpon  SoracWa  ridge  we  part. 

The  pilgrim  may  take  leave  of  Horace  upon 
Soracte ;  not  so  the  antiquary,  who  pursues  him 
to  the  city  and  country,  to  Rome  and  Tivoli^ 
and  himts  him  through  the  windings  of  the  Sa- 
bine valley,  till  he  detects  him  pouring  forth  his 
flowers  over  the  glassy  margin  of  his  Bandusian 
fount.  Before,  however,  the  discreet  traveller 
girds  himself  for  such  a  tour,  he  is  requested  to 

«  T.  SEPTIMiyS  BIDIA.  L.  F. 

PLEBEIVS  POLLA 

The  temple  of  the  oracle  of  Memnon  id  Upper  Egypt  wa 
full  of  such  inscriptions.    See  Osservazioni,  &c.  page  56. 
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lay  aside  all  modem  gaide  books,  and  previously 
to,  peruse  a  French  Avork  called  "  Researches 
after  the  house  of  Horace/*  This  will  unde- 
c^ve  him  as  to  the  Bandusian  fountain,  which 
he  is  not  to  look  for  in  the  Sabine  valley,  but 
on  the  Lucano-Appulian  border  where  Horace 
was  bom. 

Lucfinu9  an  Appulos  anceps. 

The  vicissitude  which  placed  a  priest  on  the 
throne  of  the  Csesars  has  ordained  that  a  bull 
of  Pope  Paschal  the  second  should  be  the  de^ 
cisive  document  in  ascertaining  the  site  of  a 
fountain  which  inspired  an  ode  of  Horace  ^ 
The  traveller  must  not  be  alarmed  at  the  three 
or  four  volumes  which  compose  these  researches  * 
after  a  single  house :  the  establishment  of  iden- 
tity in  these  cases  is  absolutely  necessary  even 
as  a  basis  for  the  enthusiasm  of  which  classical 
recollections  are  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  ex- 
cuse.   The  fixing  localities  and  determining  the 

*  Confirmamus  si^uidem  vobis  Csenobium  ipsum  et  om- 
nia^ quae  ad  illud  pertinent^  monasteria  sive  cellas  cum  suis 
pertiiiehtiis  :  videlicet  Ecclesiam  S.  Salvatoris  cum  aliis  ec- 
desiis  de  Castello  Bandunu  The  bull  is  addressed  to  the 
Abbot  Mmasterii  Bantird  in  Apulia  Acheruntin,  and  enu- 
merating the  churches,  goes  on,  Ecclmam  sanctorum  mar- 
tyrum  Gervasii  et  Protasii  in  Bandusino  fonte  apud  Venusiam, 
The  date  of  the  bull  is  May  22,  1103.  [See  BuUarium  Ro- 
manum^  Paschalis,  P.  P.  secundus,  num.  xvii.  toni.  ii.  pag. 
123,  edit.  Roma,  1739.] 
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claims  of  those  antiquities  whose  chief  inter^t 
is  derived  from  the  story  attached  to  them,  is 
generally  supposed  the  peculiar  province  of  dull 
plodding  writers  :  but  as  the  man  most  wiUing 
to  give  scope  to  his  imagination  would  hardly 
choose  to  have  any  other  foundation  for  his 
feeling  than  truth,  and  as  he  would  be  incensed 
at  having,  been  entrapped  by  an  ignorant  en- 
rthusiastic  declaimer  into  an  admiration  of  ob- 
jects whose  authenticity  may  be  questioned  by 
jthe  first  cool  examinant,  it  is  but  fair  that  he 
should  accept  the  labours  of  the  professed  topo- 
grapher and  antiquary  with  their  due  share  .of 
cpmplacen^  and  praise.  The  common  opinion 
that  bUnd  belief  is  the  most  convenient  viaticum 
is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  tra- 
veller in  Italy.  He  who  begins  his  journey 
with  such  entire  confidence  in  common  .fame 
.and  common  guide  books,  must  have  the  ,con- 
viction  of  imposture  and  mistake  forced  upon 
him  at  every  turn.  He  is  likely  then  to  slide 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  and,  if  he  is  averse 
to  all  previous  examination,  will  subside  at  last 
into  complete  scepticism  and  indifference.  We 
may  apply  a  literal  sense  to  the  words  of  Eras- 
mus in  praise  of  Italy.  "  In  that  country  the 
very  "walls  are  more  learned  and  more  eloquent 
than  our  men  ^"     But  the  immense  variety  of 

*  Lib.  1.  epist.  4.  to  Rob.  Fisher.  ' 
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aQllquarian  objects,  the  innumerable  details  of 
historical  topography  belonging  to  every'  pro- 
vince, the  national  inclination  to  fable,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  to  deception,  suggest  themselves  to 
every  considerate  traveller,  and  induce  him  to 
a  cautibn  and  reserve  which,  with  wonders  less 
multiplied  and  guides  more  faithful,  he^  might 
deem  superfluous  and  embarrassing.  A  very 
little  experience  is  suflScient  to  convince  him 
how  smalt  is  the  proportion  of  those  antiquities 
whose  real  character  has  been  entirely  ascer- 
tained. From  his  first  view  of  Soracte  he  rapidly 
advances  upon  Rome,  the  approach  to  which 
soon  brings  him  upon  debateable  ground.  At 
CSvita  Castellana  he  will  find  himself  amongst 
the  Veians  when  in. the  market-place  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  but  going  on  the  town  bridge  he  is 
told  by  Pius  the  Sixth  that  he  is  at  Falerium. 
After  he  has  caught  the  first  view  of  St.  Peter's 
from  the  height  beyond  Baccano,  he  hopes  that 
the  remaining  fifteen  miles  may  furnish  him  at 
every  other  step  with  some  sign  of  his  vicinity 
to  Rome :  he  palpitates  with  expectation,  and 
gazes  eagerly  on  the  open  undulating  dells  and 
plains,  fearful  lest  a  fragment  of  an  aqueduct,  a 
column,  or  an  arch,  should  escape  his  notice. 

Gibbets  garnished  with  black  withered  limbs, 
and  a  monk  in  a  vetturino's  chaise,  may  remind 
him  that  he  is  approaching  the  modern  capital ; 
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but  he  descends  into  alternate  hollows,  and 
winds  up  hill  after  hill  with  nothing  to  observe 
excq)t  the  incorrectness  of  the  last  book  of 
travels,  which  will  have  talked  to  him  of  the 
flat,  bare,  dreary  waste  he  has  to  pass  over 
before  arriving  at  the  Eternal  City.  At  last^ 
however,  he  is  stopped  at  a  sarcophagus,  and 
told  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Nero :  a  hardy  fake-^ 
hood,  which  may  prepare  him  for  the  misnomers 
of  the  city  itself  but  which,  notwithstan^g 
the  name  of  c.  viBivs  marianvs  is  cut  upon 
the  stone,  was  so  exactly  suited  to  the  taste 
and  learning  of  the  president  Dupaty,  that  he 
pointed  a  period  of  his  favourite  starts  and 
dashes,  with  this  epigram,  on  the  approach  ti^ 
roined  Rome,  "  c^est  le  tombeau  de  Neron  ytd 
FannanceK'' 

Stanza  LXXVIII. 

O  R(Mie  f  mjf  country  f  city  of  the  8cul. 

The  downs  which  the  traveller  has  passed 
after  leaving  Monterosi,  sink  into  green  shrubby 
dells  as  he  arrives  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
Rome.  The  Monte  Mario  stretches  forward 
its  high  woody  platform  on  the  right.  The 
distant  plain  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Campagna, 

^  The  writer  having  thrown  the  book  in  the  fire  cannot 
quote  chapter  and  verse  for  this  nonsenae,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  lOupaty's  travels. 
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to  the  left,  is  dosed  by  the  Tiburtiiie  and  Alban 
hiUs.  In  the  midst  Rome  herself,  wide  spread- 
ing from  the  Vatican  to  the  pine-covered  Pin- 
cian,  is  seen  at  intervals  so  far  apart  as  to  ap- 
pear more  than  a  single  city.  Arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber,  he  does  not  find  the  muildy 
insignificant  stream  which  the  disappointments 
of  overheated  expectations  have  described  it, 
but  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe,  now 
roHing  through  a  vale  of  gardens,  and  now 
sweeping  the  base  of  swelling  acclivities  clothed 
with  wood,  and  crowned  with  villas-  arid  their 
evergreen  shrubberies.  The  gate  of  the  city  is 
seen  immediately  on  crossing  the  river  at  the 
end  of  a  vista  two  miles  in  length;  and  the 
suburb  is  not  composed  of  mean  dwellings,  but 
avfine  road  with  a  wide  pavement  passes  between 
the  walls  of  vineyards  and  orchards,  with  here 
and  there  neat  summer-houses,  or  arched  gate* 
ways  rising  on  either  hand,  and  becoming  more 
frequent  with  the  nearer  approach  to  the  city. 
The  Flaminian  gate,  although  it  is  thought  un- 
wcHthy  of  Rome  and  Michael  Angelo,  will  con- 
tent those  who  are  not  fastidious.  An  entrance^ 
not  an  arch  of  triumph,  is  sufficient  for  the  mo- 
dem capital.  The  stranfger,  when  within  that 
gate^  may  ascend  at  once  by  the  new  road  winding 
up  the  Pincian  mount,  and  enjoy  from  that,  emi- 
nence the  view  of  a  city,  which,  whatever  may  be 
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the  faults  of  its  architectural  details,  i^,  whetf 
seen  in  the  mass,  incomparably  the  handsomest 
in  the  worlds  The  pure  transparent  sky  above 
him  will  seem  made,  as  it  were,  to  give  bril- 
liancy to  the  magnificent  prospect  below.  The 
new  climate  will  indeed  add  much  to  his  de- 
light, for  although  amongst  those  branches  of 
the  Apennines  which  approach  within  forty 
miles  of  the  city,  he  may  have  been  chilled  by 
the  rigours  of  a  Lombard  sky,  he  is  no  sooner 
in  the  plain  of  the  Tyber,  than  his  spirits  ex- 
pand in  an  atmosphere,  which,  in  many  seasons, 
preserves  an  unsullied  lustre  and  exhilarating 
warmth  from  the  rains  of  autumn  to  the  tem- 
pests of  the  verndl  equinox-  What  has  been 
said  and  sung  of  the  tepid  winter  of  Italy,  is 
not  intelligible  to  the  north  of  Rome ;  but  in 
that  divine  city,  for  some  transport  may  be 
allowed  to  the  recollection  of  all  its  attractions, 
we  assent  to  the  praises  of  Virgil,  and  feel  his 
poetry  to  have  spoken  the  language  of  truth. 

*^  Hie  ver  assiduutn  atque  alieDis  mensibus  sestas/' 

This  must  have  been  written  at  Rome.     The 
'  banks  of  his  frozen  Mincio  would  have  inspired 

'  Doiiatus  prefers  the  site,  the  streets^  and  as  far  as  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's  is  considered,  the  edifices  of  the  modern 
to  those  of  the  ancient  city,  Roma  Vetus^  lib.  i.  cap.  2^. 
The  town  is  much  improved  since  the  time  of  Urban  VIII. 
to  whom  Donatus  dedicated  his  work. 


BO  such  rapture*.  But  not  the  superb  structure? 
of  the  modem  town,  nor  the  happy  climate, 
have  made  Rome  the  country  of  every  man  and 
**  the  city  of  the  soul/'  The  education  which 
has  qualified  the  traveller  of  every  nation  for 
that  citizenship  which  is  again  become,  in  one 
point  of  view,  what  it  once  was,  the  portion  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  prepares  for  him  at 
Rome  enjoyments  independent  of  the  city  and 
inhabitants  about  him,  and  of  all  the  allure-^ 
ments  of  site  and  climate.  He  will  have  already 
peopled  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  with  the  shades 
of  Pompey,  Constantine,  and  Belisarius,  and  the 
other  heroes  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  first 
footstep  within  the  venerable  walls  will  have 
shewn  him  the  name  and  the  magnificence  of 
Augustus,  and  the  three  long  narrow  streets 
branching  from  this  obelisk,  like  the  theatre  of 
F^adio,  will  have  imposed  upon  his  fancy  with 
an  air  of  antiquity  congenial  to  the  soil.  Even 
the  mendicants  of  the  country  asking  alms  in 
Latin  prayers,  and  the  vineyard  gates  of  the 
suburbs  inscribed  with  the  ancient  language, 
may  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  agreeable 
delusion.    Of  the  local  sanctity  which  belongs- 

*  Rome  had  fallen  when  Rutilius  said  of  her  climate, 

Vere  tno  nunquara  mulceri  desinit  annus 

Dellcidsque  tuas  victa  tueter  hyems. 

01.  Rut.  Num.  Iter. 


tp  Athens,  Rome,  and  Constantinople,  the  twa 
first  may  be  thought  to  possess,  perhaps,  an 
equal  share.    The  latter  is  attractive  chiefly  for 
that  site  which  was  choisen  for  the  retreat  and 
became  the  grave  of  empire.    The  Greek  ca- 
pital may  be  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
artist,  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  scholar,  but  yidds 
to  the  magnitude,  the  grandeur,  and  variety  of 
the  Roman  relics.  •  The  robe  of  the  Orientals 
has  spread  round  Athens  an  air  of  antique  pre^ 
servation,  which  the  European  city  and  the 
concourse  of  strang^s  have  partially  dispelled 
from  Rome.    But  the  required  solitude  may  be 
occasionally  found  amongst  the  vaults  of  the 
Palatine,  or  the  columns  of  the  great  Forum 
itself.     Ancient  and  modern  Rome  are  linked 
together  like  the  dead  and  living  criminals  of 
Mezentius.    The  present  town  may  be  easily 
forgotten  amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis ;  and  a  spectator  on  the  tower  of  the 
capitol  may  turn  from  the  camival  throngs  of 
the  Corso,  to  the  contiguous  fragments  of  the 
old  city,  and  not  behold  a  iringle  hutnan  being. 
The  general  effect  of  such  a  prospect  may  be 
felt  by  any  one ;  and  ignorance  may  be  con- 
soled by  hearing  that  a  detailed  examination 
must  be  made  the  study  rather  of  a  life  than  of 
a  casual  visit. 
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Stanza  LXXVUI. 

Come  and  see 

The  cypress  J  hear  the  owly  and  plod  your  way 
(Ter  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples. 

The  traveller  who  is  neither  very  young  nor 
very  incurious,  may  enquire  what  previous  in- 
struction or  present  guides  will  enable  him  to 
understand  the  history  as  well  as  to  feel  the 
moral  effect  of  "  these  broken  throned  and 
temples/*  To  this  question  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given.  The  earlier  notices  of 
the  Roman  antiquities  abound  with  errors,  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  infancy  of  a  study 
requiring  so  much  discretion.  Petrarch,  who 
was  himself  an  antiquary,  and  presented  a  col- 
lection  of  gold  and  silver  medals  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  in  1354,  called  the  pyramid 
of  Cestius,  the  tomb  of  Remus ;  and  Poggio, 
who  is  surprised  at  such  an  error\  has  indulged 
in  exaggerations  which  very  much  reduce  the 
value  of  his  lamentation  over  the  fallen  city.  The 
ill-tempered  Florentine  has  also  told  us  what  to 
expect  from  his  cotemporary  Ciriacus  of  An- 
cona,  whose  forty  days  ride  in  Rome,  with  his 
tablets  in  hand,  has  procured  for  him  no  better 

'  De  fortunae  varietate  urbis  Roinse  et  de  ruinis  ejusdem 
defcriptio.  Ap.  Sailengre  Nov.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  IlomaQ. 
Venet  1735,  tom.  i.  p.  501. 
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names  than  an  impostor  and  a  dunce  \  Ftaviufl^ 
Blondus,  who  dedicated  to  the  patron  of  this 
latter  writer,  to  Engenius  IV.,  contented  himself 
with  a  description  rather  of  the  ancient  city^ 
and  hazarded  so  few  conjectures  on  its  com- 
parative topography,  that  he  owns  he  could 
hardly  discover  the  seven  hills  on  the  most  mi- 
nute inspection^.  When  less  doubtfiil,  he  is 
not  less  erroneous,  and,  amongst  other  instances, 
may  be  selected  his  assertion  that  Theodoric 
permitted  the  Romans  to  employ  the  stones  of 
the  Coliseum  for  the  repair  of  the  city  walls  ^. 
In  the  end  of  the  same  century  (XVth),  Pom- 
ponius  Laetus  made  a  collection  of  antiques  on 
the  Quirinal,  and  distinguished  himself  in  explor- 
ing the  ruins ;  but  the  forgery  of  the  inscription 
to  Glaudian*  renders  the  authority  of  the  re- 
storer  of  the  drama  more  than  suspected.     Sa- 

»      - 

'  See  an  account  of  him  in  Tiraboschi.  Storia  della  Lett, 
torn.  vi.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  p.  264  et  seq.  edit.  Venet.  1795*  He 
rode  on  a  white  horse,  lent  him  by  Cardinal  Condolmleri^ 
afterwards  Eugenius  IV.    Tiraboschi  defends  Ciriacus. 

*.  Roma  instaurata,  edit.  Taurm.  1527,  in  a  collection,  lib. 
u  M.  14. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  fol.  33.     See  note  on  the  Coliseum. 

*  Claudian  had  a  statue  in  the  forum  of  Trajan^  but  the 
inscription  was  composed  by  Pomponius  Lsetus.  See  Tira- 
boschi Storia,  &c.  torn.  ii.  lib.  iv.  It  impojsed  on  all  the  an- 
tiquaries^ and  was  believed  even  by  Nardini*    See  Roraa 
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bellico  Peutinger,  and  Andreas  Fulvius,  both  of 
the  school  of  Laetus,  will  throw  little  light  on  a 
3Urvey  of  Rome.  The  character  of  Marlianus  may 
be  given  from  his  annotator  Fulvius  Ursinus^ 
He  does  not  treat  frequently  of  the  modem 
town,  and  dispatches  the  curiosities  of  the  capitol 
in  twenty  lines.  The  arbitrary  rashness  which 
displeased  Ursinus  is,  however,  shewn  in  in- 
stances mote  decisive  than  the  one  selected  by 
his  annotator.  Lucius  Faunus  is  occasionally 
quoted  by  later  writers,  and  generally  for  the 

Antic,  lib.  v.  cap.  ix.  Considerable  caution  is  requisite  even 
at  this  time  in  reading  inscriptions  either  on  the  spot  or 
copied.  That  on  the  horse  of  Aurelius  was  written  at  a  ven- 
ture, when  that  monument  was  transported  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  capitol,  in  1538,  by  Paul  III. 

Faunus,  Gruter,  Pagi,  Smetius,  Desgodetz,  Piranesi,  gave 
an  incorrect  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  Pantheon.  Mar- 
lianus, Faunus,  and  Nardini,  have  done  the  same  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  Temple  of  Concord.  See  the  Abate  Fea^s 
dissertation  on  the  ruins  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Winckelman^s  Storia  delle  arti,  &c.  tom.  iii.  pp.  294* 

298. 

*  Fulvius  is  angry  with  Marlianus  for  placing  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  near  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  but  it  is 
placed  there  again  by  the  antiquaries  of  our  own  day.  **  At* 
que  fortasse  minus  est  admirandum  quod  ita  factus  est  homo 
hie  ut  arbitratu  suo  temere  omnia  tractet.''  See  Marliani 
uibis  Romse  topographia,  ap.  Grsev.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  iii. 
Kb.  iii  cap.  3.  p.  141.  note  3.  Marlianus  dedicated  his  treatise 
to  Francis  I.  whom  he  styles  liberator  Roma, 
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Bake  of  correcting  his  errors  ^  The  studious 
but  unlearned  Ligorius,  the  erudite  obscure 
Panvinius,  have  received  their  estimation  from 
Montfaucon^.  Pancirolus  does  not  attempt  to 
be  a  modem  guide,  and  Fabricius,  where  he 
runs  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  gives  an- 
cient names  to  disputed  remnants,  is  to  be  ad- 
mired only  for  the  boldness  of  his  conjecture*. 
Donatus  and  Nardini  are  indeed  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality,  and  the  last  is  to  this  day  the  most 
serviceable  conductor.  The  exception  made  in, 
their  favour  by  the  more  modem  writers,  is  not 
however  unqualified*.     Montfaucon,  in  the  end 

'  De  Antiq.  urb.  Rome.  ap.  Sallengre.  Nov.  Thesaur.  &c. 
torn.  i.  p.  217* 

*  Diarium  Italicum,  edit.  Paris,  1702>  cap.  20.  p.  279. 
**  Sequitur  Onuphrius  PanviDius^  qui  omnes  quotquot  antea 
scripserunt  eruditis  suis  lucubrationibus  obscuravit.**  He  is 
given  in  the  third  vol.  of  Graevius. 

'  They  are  both  to  be  found  in  the  third  vol.  of  Grsevius. 
Descriptio  urbis  Romae.  Descriptio  Romse,  p.  462*  George 
Fabricius  wrote  in  1550.  Panvinius  dedicated  his  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  which  he  added  to  the  old  regionaries,  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  1558*  Eabricius  himself  paentions 
some  early  writers  in  hid  first  chapter,  and  lays  down  a  useful 
canon,  **  In  cognoscendis  autem  urbis  antiquitatibus  sermo 
vulgi  audiendus  non  est." 

4 «'  Equibus,  (that  is,  all  the  early  topographers)  si  hos  binos 
posteriores  exceperis,  nemo  est,  qui  in  turpes  errores  no^ 
impegerit,  quamquam  nee  isti  quidem  immunes  sint.*'    Jul. 
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of  the  X  Vllth  century,  found  them  and  many 
others  who  had  passed  nearly  their  whole  lives 
in  attempting  a  description  of  the  city,  far  from 
satisfactory^;  and  neither  he  nor  his  cotem- 
poraries  supplied  the  deficiency.  A  hundred 
years  have  not  furnished  the  •  desired  plan  of 
the  city.  Detached  monuments  have  been  in- 
vestigated with  some  success;  and  whenever  Vis- 
conti  has  shone  out,  we  have  llad  reason  "  to 
bless  the  useful  light/'  But  whoever  should 
attempt  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  would 
have  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  erudition, 
with  which  even  the  modem  discoveries  are 
partially  obscured.  Venuti  ^hardly  deserves  the 
praise  conferred  upon  him  by  our  most  intelli- 
gent modern  traveller^.  His  style  and  argu- 
Inent  are  in  many  places  such  as  not  to  allow  of 
l^s  being  divined,  and  he  generally  leaves  ns^ 

MioutuU,  diflsertatio  iii.  de  urbis  Roms  topograpbia.   Sylla- 
bus auctorum,  ap.  Sallengre  Supp.,  &c.  p.  40. 

1  Montfaucon  says  of  Donatus,  **  quamvis  plura  praeter- 
mittat  quam  scribit."  Of  Nardini,  *^  laudatum  opus  a  lau- 
datis  viris,'^  but  **  videturque  sane  nihil  pensi  habere,  dum 
dabia  et  difficultates  perpetuo  injiciat,  ubi  ne  vel  umbra  dif. 
ficultatis  fuerit.''  Diarium  Italicumy  &c.  cap.  aa  p.  281. 
edit.  Paris,  1702. 

*  Mr.  Forsyth,  after  touching  on  the  inadequacy  of  former 
topographers,  as  general  guides,  says,  *'  Venuti  hm  nftedth^ 
fatftago.'*  Remarks,  Ac  on  Italy,  p.  lajh  sec.  edit.  |f  he  has, 
the  chaff  flies  in  our  eyes. 
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even  when  most  positive,  to  balance  doubts  and 
choose  between  difficulties.  If  the  Abb6  Bar- 
thelemy  had  pursued  his  original  plan  of  writing 
an  Italian  Anacharsis  for  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  he 
might  have  been  more  useful  at  Rome  than  he 
is  in  Greece.  •  ^  it  is,  the  Abbe's  cursory  but 
learned  observations  are  distinguished  by  the 
quotation  of  a  very  singular  document,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  %as  never  been  founds  and  his 
ingenious  countrymen  had  not  extended  their 
literary  empire  to  the  illustration  of  sites  and 
monuments  in  their  rival  Italy,  until  their  po- 
litical dominion  had  embraced  the  soil  itself. 
Our  own  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,  whose  sketch  makes  us  regret  the  loss 

t  It  refers  to  the  Coliseum,  and  will  be  remarked  in  its 
proper  place.  See  Mem.  de  racademie  des  belleis  lettres, 
torn,  xxviii.  pp.  519.  599.  A  separate  volume  has  been 
printed. 

Mr.  Millin  has  published  four  volumes  on  Upper  Italy, 
(Voyage  en  Savoie,  en  Piemont,  k  Nice  crt  k  Gdnes,  I8I6;  and 
Voyage  dans  le  Milanais  i  Plaisance,  Parme,&c.  181 7.)  and 
is  to  continue  his  work  down  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  and 
into  Calabria.  He  should  be  warned  that  he  is  charged  by 
the  Italians  with  never  having  been  in  some  of  the  spots  he 
describes  as  a  spectator.  His  compilation  does  not  apply  to 
present  appearances.  It  is  as  clear  that  he  never  has  been 
at  Parma,  as  that  Bonaparte  was  at  the  battle  of  Lodi,  which, 
l)y  the  account  given  by  ^is  conserver  of  the  king's  medals, 
it  would  appear  he  was  not.  See  Voyage  dans  le  Milanais,  &c* 
pp.  57 f  58.  chap.  xvl« 
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x^  thye  taste  and  learning  he  m^ht  have  brought 
to  bear  on  a  regular  survey,  have  done  nothing 
in  this  laborious  line,  absolutely  nothing.  The 
last  of  them  seems  to  have*  thought  it  of  little 
importance  that  the  capitol  was^ver  inhabited 
by  any  others  than  the  monks  of  Ara-coeli,  or 
that  the  court  of  Augustus  preceded  that  of  the 
Popes.  The  insuflSciency  of  all  latter  labours, 
and  the  necessity  of  some  new^  guide,  may  be 
collected  from  the  expedient  at  last  adopted  of 
republishing  Nardini^  What  has  been  said  of 
the  embarrassment  of  a  stranger  at  Rome,  must 
appear  more  singular  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  besides  the  casual  efforts  of  natives  and. 
foreigners,  there  is  an  archaeological  society 
constantly  at  work  upon  the  antiquities  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  and  that  not  a  few 
persons  of  liberal  education  are  in  the  exercise 
of  a  lucrative  profession,  having  for  object  the 
instruction  and.  conduct  of  travellers  amidst  the 
wrecks  of  the  old  town  and  the  museums  of  the 
new. 

'  It  htt  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Nibby,  a  respectable 
yimng  man,  one  of  the  professional  antiquaries  of  Rome,  who 
u  likewise  employed  on  a  trimslation  of  Pausanias.  The 
tdome  em  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul>  under  the  name  of  Mon* 
Jignor  Niceolai,  is  by  this  gentleman* 
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Stanza  LXXX. 
The  Goihj  tJie  Christian^  ^c^,  * 

A  comment  on  these  verses  will  naturally 
embrace  some  remarks  on  the  various  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  Rome,  a  subject  on  which,  it 
is  said  with  the  utmost  deference,  the  last  chap- 
ter of  our  great  historian  has  furnished  a  hasty 
outline  rather  than  the  requisite  details  ^    The 

^  Let  it  not  be  thought  presumptuous  to  say  that  this  kst 
chapter  should  have  been  his  first  composition,  written  whBe 
his  memory  was  freshly  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  ruios 
which  inspired  his  immortal  labours.     In  the  present  case 
his  researches  do  not  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  at  all 
corrected  by  his  Italian  travels ;  and  indeed,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  his  erudition  has  completely  e£&ced  his  ex- 
perience.   It  is  not  meant  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
trifles,  but  an  author,  whose  accuracy  was  his  pride,  and  who 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  descended  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails, particularly  in  topography,  might  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  made  the  following  mistake :  **  The  Roman  amhas* 
BO/iors  "were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Attikt  as  he  lay  encamped 
at  the  place  vohere  the  slow  winding  Mineius  is  lost  in  thefoamr 
ing  Benacus,  and  trampled  with  his  Scythian  cavalry  the  fonfus 
ofCatuUus  and  Virgil;"  and  be^ow,  note  63,  *«  The  Marqms 
Maffei  (Verona  illustrata,  parti,  pp.  95,  129,  ^31,  part iu 
pp.  2 — 6.)  fias  illustrated  with  taste  and  learning  this  interesting 
topography.     He  places  the  interviey)  ^  Attila  and  St.  Leo 
near  Ariolica  or  A^deUca,  nqw  Pesehiera^  at  the  confiux  of  the 
lake  and  the  river. ^*    Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  %xxv,  p.  13l« 
torn.  vi.  oct.    Extraordinary  i  The  Mineius  flows  from  the 
Benacus  at  Peschiera,  xiot  into  it.    The  country^is  on  a  de- 


enquiry  has  partaken  of  the  fate  <^  all  disputed 
points.  The  exculpation  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals has  been  thought  prejudicial  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  praise  of  the  latter  regarded  as 
an  injustice  to  the  barbarians ;  but,  forgetting 
the  controversy  and  following  the  order  pre- 
scribed in  the  cited  verse,  perhaps  we  shall  find 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  been  more 
active  despoilers  than  has  been  confessed  by 
their  mutual  apologists* 

A  learned  Tuscan,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  wrote 

ft 

scent  the  whole  way  from  the  Veronese  hills,  according  to 
"^e  quotation  from  Virgil  cited  by  Mr.  Gibbon  himself: 


^mm 


qua  se  subducere  coUes, 


Incipiunt, 

More  strange  still  is  the  reference  to  Maffei,  who,  so  far 
from  alluding  to  a  conflux  of  the  river  and  lake,  says  at  the 
close  of  the  very  sentence  respecting  the  interview  between 
Attila  and  St.  Leo^  **  Chi  scrisse  il  luogo  di  cosi  memorabil 
hito  essere  state  <yve  shocca  il  Mincio  net  Po,  d*autore  antico 
non  ebbe  appoggio/'   Verona  illustrata,  parte  i,  p.  424.  Ve- 
rona 1732.     The  other  references,  parte  ii.  p.  3,  10,  11,  of 
the  same  edition,  say  nothing  of  the  course  of  the  river,    (t 
is  just  possible  Mr.  Gibbon  thought  MaSei  meant  to  deny 
that  the  Mincio  fell  into  th^  Po :  but  at  all  events  he  might 
have  seen  at  Peschiera  that  it  runs  through  sluices  out  of  the 
Benacus.    Maffei,  however,  in  another  place  actually  men- 
tions the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Mincio :  ^'  Peschiera  •  • .  • 
aW  ento  del  lago  sul  Mincio.*'    Veron.  iltust.  par.  iii.  p.  5^0. 
edit;  cit. 
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n  treatise  expressly  on  this  subject,  and  posi- 
tively asserted  that  from  Alaric  to  Arnulphus 
no  damage  wks  done  by  the  barbarians  to  any 
of  the  public  edifices  of  Rome  \  He  owned 
that  such  an  opinion  would  appear  paradoxical, 
and  so  indeed  will  it  be  found  after  a  cursory 
survey,  and  even  as  he  treats  the  enquiry.  It 
is  certain  that  Alaric  did  burn  a  part  of  Rome. 
Orosius",  by  making  the  comparison  between 
the  former  great  fires  and  that  of  the  Goths; 
shews  that  such  a  comparison  might  be  sug- 
gested by  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  calamity. 
He  adds  also  that  after  the  people  were  returned 
the  conflagration  had  left  its  traces,  and  in  re- 

»  Angelio  Pietro  da  Barga  de  privatorum  pubUcorumque 
<tdiJkiorum  urbis  Ronue  evertoribus  epistola  ad  Petrum  Usim' 
bardum,  &c.  Ap.  Graev.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn,  iv.  p.  1870. 
Edit.  Venet.  1732.  ''sed  tamen  quod  ad  publicorum  ©dificio- 
rum  et  substructionum  ruinas  pertinet  nihil  omnino  incom- 
modi  passa  est.*' 

•  "TertiadieBarbari,  quam  ingressifuerint  urbeiD,8ponte 
discedunt,  facto  quidem  aliquantarum  aedium  incendio,  sed 
ne  tanto  quidem,  quantum  septingesimo  conditionis  ejus 
anno  casus  effecerat.'*  He  compares  the  Gallic  and  Neromc 
fires,  and  says  they  were  greater  than  the  Gothic.  Hist.  Lib. 
vii.  cap.  xxxix.  «  Cujus  rei  quamvis  recens  memoriasit,  turn 
si  quis  ipsius  populi  Romani  et  multitudinem  videat  et  vocem 
audiat,  nihil  factum,  «cut  ipsi  etiam  fatentur,  arbitrabitur, 
nisi  aliquaiitis  adhuc  existentibus  ex  incendio  ruinis  forte  do- 
ceatur."    Lib.  vii.  cap.  xl. 


lating  the-partial  "destruction  of  the  I^orum  by 
lightning,  makes  it  appear  that  the  brazen 
beams  and  the  mighty  structures  which  were 
then  consumed  would  have  fallen  by  the  hands 
and  flames  of  the  barbarians,  had  they  not  been 
too  massive  for  human  force  to  overthrow  *.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  supposed  piety 
redeemed  the  actual  violence  of  the  Goths,  and 
that  respect  for  the  vessels  of  St.  Peter's  shrine 
made  Orosius  almost  the  apologist  of  Alaric. 

The  lamentations  of  St.  Jerome  are  too  loud 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  the  calamity  did  not 
affect  tlie  buildings*.  He  calls* the  city  "  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Roman  people,**  and  particu- 
larizes that  "  the  walls  were  half  destroyed  ^" 

More  confidence  might  be  attached  to  his 
account  of  the  ruin  and  restoration  of  Rome, 


*  '<  Quippe  cum  supra  humanas  vires  esset^  incendere  seneas 
trabes,  ^t  subruere  magnarum  moles  structurarum^  ictu  ful- 
minum  Forum  cum  imaglnibus  variis,  qus  superstitione  mi« 
s^rabili  vel  deum  vel  hominem  mentiuntur,  abjectum  est : 
bonimque  omnium  abominamentorum  quod  immissa  per 
hostem  flammanon  adiit,  missus  e  coelo  ignis  evertit.'*  Lib.  ii. 
cap,  15. 

*  *  See  Epidt.  ctxm.  ad  Principiam ;  Epist.  cxxiii.  ad  Agru- 
chiam.  pp.  953—909.  tom.  i.  Hieron.  Opera.  Veron.  1734. 

^  ^*  Urbsiua  qtumdam  arbis  caput  RomanipapuU  sepukkrum 
ett  m  Semiruta  urbis  Romanes  mania.**    Epist.  cxxx.  ad 

Demetriadl^m,  p.  974.  tom.  1. 
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if  he  had  not  attributed  the  latter  ta  the  pro* 
fession  of  virginity  by  a  single  noble  lady  \ 

In  subsequent  times  we  find  the  strongest 
expressions  applied  to  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
Alaric.  Pope  Gelasius  in  a  letter  to  the  senator 
Andromachus  (A.  D,  496)  has  the  words  "  when 
Alaric  overturned  the  city'/* 

Procopius'  confines  the  fire  to  the  quarter 
near  the  Salarian  gate ;  but  adds  that  the'Gotfas 
ravaged  the  whole  city.  The  despoiling  edifices 
of  ornaments,  many  of  which  must  have  been 
connected  with  their  structure,  could  not  fail  to 
hasten  their  decay. 

Marcellinus  mentions  that  a  part  of  Rome 
was  burnt,  and  delays  the  departure  of  the  bar* 
barians  to  the  sixth  day  \ 

^  He  says  the  victory  of  Marcellus  at  Nola  did  not  so  raise 
the  spirits  of  the  Romans,  afflicted  by  the  battles  of  Trebia, 
Thrasymene»  and  Cannae,  as  this  vow  of  chastity :  *'  Tunc 
lugubres  Testes  Italia  mutavit,  et  semiruta  urbis  maenia, 
pristinam  ex  parte  recepere  fulgorem/'    Epist.  cxxx.  ut  8up« 

*  **  Cum  urbem  Alaricus  evertit.**  See  Baronii  Annates 
Ecclesiast.  cum  critice  Pagi,  ad  an.  496.  torn,  viii.  pag«  005. 
Lucae  1740. 

»  'Ot  W  rag  ft  iixlas  kviitjuicayf  at  rijs  itvXrjs  ix/}VfaL^ca,y  • 
fV  al;  i/y  TMLi  r^  oraXovorlovt  rov  ^aiftalof;  ro  fta\euiy  r^y  lorof  ter^ 
/fa^^yro;*  ^s  '^  fi  vAiTo'ra  i^fuxovra  xo}  is  Ijubj  ftm^'M  *  njv 

.  ilfeoftesf  itgo^ta  tp^pauy.    Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  lib.  i.  pagi  g^. 
Edit.  Hcesdielii.  Aug. 
« *'  Alaricus  trepidam  urbem  Romam  invatit,  partpraquc 
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Cassiodorus  %  a  much  better  and  earlier  au* 
thority  in  every  respect  than  the  three  last 
writers,  assures  us  that  "  many  of  the  wonders 
of  Rome  were  burnt.'*  Olympiodorus  talks 
only  *  of  the  infinite  quantity  of  wealth  which 
Alaric  carried  away ;  but  we  may  collect  from 
him  also  how  great  was  the  disaster  when  he 
teUs  us,  that  on  the  repeopling  of  the  city  four- 
teen  thousand  returned  in  one  day. 

The  Gothic  historian  who  says  tl)at  fire  was 
not  put  to  the  town  is  no  evidence,  being  di- 
rectly contradicted  by  the  above  quoted  and 
other  authorities  \ 

The  words  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  are 
of  strong  import :  one  of  them  talks  of  fire  and 
the  city  lying  in  ruins*;  another  repeats  the 

ejus  cremavit  incendio,  sextaque  die  quam  ingressus  fuerat 
depredata  urbe  egressus  est.'*  Chronic.  ap«  Sirmond  Opera 
Varia,  torn.  ii.  pag.  %74.  Venet. 

1  *^  Romam  venerunt,  quam  vastantes,  plurima  qutdem 
miraculorum  ejus  igne  concreroaverunt.''  H1^.  Ecclesiast. 
Tripar.  Lib.  xi.  cap.  9.  pag.  368.  torn.  l.    Rotfaomagi  1679* 

*  '£0 19;  %^'fAarfl{  rf  etintfa  l^ifui^B,  Ap.  Phot.  Bibliot. 
edit.  Rothomag.  1653.  pag.  180.  Albinus  wished  to  restore 
the  city,  but  people  were  wanting,  p.  168. 

^  **  Ad  postremum  Romam  ingressi  Alarico  jubente  spoliant 
tantuin,  non  autem,  ut  solent  gentes»  ignem  supponunt^ 
nee  locis  sanctorum  in  aliquo  penitus  injuriapi  irrogari 
.patiuntur."  Jornandes  de  reb.  Get.  cap.  xxx.  p.  85,  86. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1697. 
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expression  of  Cassiodorus  that  many  6£  the 
wonders  were  destroyed  * ;  and  a  third  that  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  was  alone  spared  from 
the  universal  rapine  *• 

That  the  city  partially  recovered  itself  is  of 
course  to  be  allowed.  Albinus  was  active  in  his 
attempts  at  restoration,  and  the  poet  Rutilius, 
who  was  prefect  in  417,  not  only  extols  the  un- 
injured remains  of  antiquity,  but  prophesies  the 
repair  of  every  ruin  \  But  the  whole  of  his 
beautiful  verses  are  an  hyperbole.  He  says  that 
Brennus  only  delayed  the  chastisement  that 
awaited  him,  that  Pyrrhus  was  at  last  defeated^ 
and  that  Hannibal  wept  his  success ;  jtherefore 
the  downfall  of  Alaric  might  be  safely  foretold. 
The  blazing  temples  of  the  capitol,  the  aerial 
aqueducts,  the  marble  sheltered  groves,  might 
still  be  praised ;   but  he  confesses  that  Rome 

ai;^|UMcAxtf0'ia  xareiupl^iito  fidpfiagos  •  ^v  ipmtms  i^  W^  itiXMWf 
xMifi^S  AxdpiKOs  •  •  •  •  Philostorgii  £ccl.  Hist.  Lib.  ziu  Ap* 
Phot.  Bibliot.  num.  3.  pag.  534.  torn.  ii.  edit,  ut  sup* 

*  TsKos  tlr^f  ^diM^y  KatiXafioy  xeU  itopdijcraytsf  dor^v  ti 
l/iv  leoXXd  rm  iaviJMfffwv  ixthwy  ita^irufy  xarhtav^ay*  So- 
crat.  Hist  Ecclesias.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  x.  p.  383. 

*  Sozomen,  Htst.  Ecclesias.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  Q. 

*  **  Astrorum  Mammae  renovent  occasibus  ortus 
Lunam  fioiri  cernis  ut  incipiat." 

CI.  Rut.  Num.  Iter. 


hA  suffered  tkat  which  wcMd  have  dissoked 
Mfother  empire^ ;  his  pn^ecies  of  Repair  wjem 
ihdse  of  a  poet,  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Sallust  remained  to  contradict  them  in  the  time 
of  ftocopius  *. 

The  injury  done  by  Genserick  (A,  T>.  455) 
was  not  so  ^eat  as  that  of  the  Goths,  and  Da 
Barga;  dispatches  his  invasion  in  a  few  sentences. 
Jwnahdes,  however,  applies  the  expression  dlei^ 
vastation  to  his  entry  \  Ail  the  writers*  are  of  acr 

*  niud  te  reparat  quod  cetera  regna  resolWt 

'  '  '  ■ 

Ordo  rentscmuli  est  cre«cere  posse  niidis, 

Claud.  RutHii,  Numant.  Iter.  ver.  140^ 
^  Bell.  Vandal,  in  loc.  cit. 

^  ^  Quod  audiens  Gizericiis  rex  Vandalorum,  ab  Afnck 
anfiata  classe  in  Italiam  venit^  Romamque  ingressus  cuncta 
devastitt.**  JomiUid.  d.e  reb.  Get.  cap.  45.  pag.  41?.  sub  fin. 
^assiod.  oper.  fol.  l679« 

*  CoiiBjp^pderat  arces 

Eriiidri  nlasqr^phaldpx>  mont^sque  Quirini 
Marmarici  pressere  pedes,  rursusque  revexit 
Quae  daptiva  dedit  quondam  stipendia  Barche. 

SidoB.  Apollin.  carmen  Vii.  Paneg.  Avit.  vers.  44 1 , 
*<  Gixericus  soUicitatus  a  relicta  Vc^entiniani,  ut  malum 
fama  dispergit^  priusquam  Avitus  Augustuis  fieret,  Romatil 
iiigredttur,  .^rqp^que  .i»pibus  Romanorupa  Carthagin^m 
Credit*'  Idatii.  Episcop.  Chronic,  ap.  Sirmond.  opera  varia. 
Venet.  pag.  239.  tom.  ii. 

^^  Gensericus  rex ....  invitatus  ex  Africll  Romam  in- 
gressus  est  eftque  urbe  rebus  omnibus  spoliate,'*  &c.  Mar- 
cellini  Chronio.  ap.  Sirmond.    Tom.  ii.  pag.  274* 
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cord  that  the  Vaadals  in  their  fourteen  days  re-^ 
sidence  emptied  Rome  of  her  wealth  >  and  a»  we  . 
are  informed  of  the  robbery  of  half  the  tiles  of. 
the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  of  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  ^  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  precious  metals  were  extracted 
and  torn  down  from  all  the  structures,  public 
and  private,,  a  violence  which,  without  the  use 
of  fire  or  engines,  must  have  loosened  many  of 
the  con^pact  masses,  and  beeii  totally  destructive 
of  smaller  edifices*  An  ecclesiastical  historian 
twice  mentions  that  Genserick  set  firelo  Rome, 
but  the  silence  of  other  writers  has  discredited 
his  authority  «• 

The  sack  of  Rome  by  Ricimer  (A,  D.  472)  is 
generally  overlooked  by  the  apologists  of  the 
early  invaders ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  "  Barbariatis,  Arians,  and  Infidels" 
were  indulged  by  the  patrician  in  the  plunder 
of  all  but  two  regions  of  the  city*. , 

'  Bell.  Vandal,  pag.  97.  edit*  citat.  ^Ours  ;^aX^Qo  iurs 
iXk»v  itooSf  ffV  toi^  ^am}Jtm$  ff/o'afMvof •  , 

^Rwfunif  sfMtiwp^cicu.     Evagrii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  cap*  vii. 
p.  298. 

3  Annali  d*  ttalia,  vol.  iii.  p*  222.  Milan  i744.  *'  £d  ecc6 
Tamaro  frutto  dell'  aver  gl*  tinperadori  voluto  ^er  lor  guar- 
die,  o  per  ausiliarj^  genie  Barbara^  Ariana,  e  di  niiina  fede-.   ' 
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'  CdnsideraMe  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
grandeur  of  the  structures  which  still  remained, 
after  the  above  calamities,  to  be  admired  by 
Theodoric,  but  the  praise  of  what  is  left  does 
not  include  a  proof  that  little  has  been  lost  t 
were  it  so,  Rome  would  appear  to  have  riot 
suffered  much  even  in  the  middle  ages,  when  her 
fragments  were  the  wpnder  of  the  pilgrims  of 
every  nation.  It  must,  besides,  be  remarked 
that  the  larger  monuments,  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Coliseum,  the  Capitol, 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  the  Palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars, are  those  particularly  recorded  by  the  mi- 
nister  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  and  of  those  the 
two  latter  were  in  want  of  repair*.  A  palace 
partly  in  ruins*  on  the  Pincian  mount,  marbles 
and  square  Blocks  every  where  lying  prostrate*, 
the  desertion  and  decay  of  many  houses,  must, 
partially  at  least,  be  attributed  to  the  fire  of 

ft 

'  Cassiodori.  Variar.  epist.  51.  lib.  iv.  epist.  v.  lib.  vii, 

^  **  Ut  marmora  quae  de  dorao  Pinciana  constat  esse  de- 
posita  ad  Ravennatem  urbem  per  catabulenses  vestra  ordi- 
natione  dirigantur.''  Epist.  lo.ad  Festum.  lib.  iii.  torn.  1. 
pdg.'48.  edit.  cit.       ' 

A«  £t  idea  iliustris  magnificentia  toa  mafmorum  quadra* 

to8  qui  passim  diHUi  negliguntur . .  et  omentr  aliquid 

saxa  jacentia  post  rumas:*  Epist.  vii.  lib.  i-  page  26*  torn.  1. 
edit,  cit.  In  another  pla^e  be  says  *'  Facilis  est  aedlBciorqm 
ruina  incolarum  subtracta  custodia,"  &c. 

F  2  '   • 


* 

Alari^ ;  the  ^spoli^fion  of  the  Vaudalg, .  MXid  the 
sack  of  Hicijiier.  To  Vitiges,  who  came  down  mr 
i^Qnqie  like  a  raguig  UQn\  mudt  be, ascribed  the 
^estoructipn  of  the  aqueducts,  which  xend^ed 
ijay^lfiss  i^ie  iramei^e  thermae ;  and .  as  these 
appear  ijever  to  have  been  frequented  after- 
w^u'ds^  thejir  dilapidaiiion  must  be  partially,  but 
Qnly  partially,  ascribed  to  ^e  Gotlls..  Vitiges^^ 
bui:iit  ev/qry  thipg  without  tibe  wall^  and  com- 
m^Dced  the  desolation  ctf  jtite  Camp^^im^.  Tjo- 
tjybr?  isknown  to  have  burnt. a  third  |)art  of  tifee 
WftUs^;  and  although  he  desisted  from  ihis  me^ 
ditated.  destructa(»i  of  every  .monument^  ,tibe 
extent  of fbe  injury  inflicted  by  tlmt  coi^ueioF 
may  have  been .^ grater. ithan.  is  xrsually  isnph 
posedui  Brobopdua .  jiffii:m&  ;tbat  Jie  did  biuHii 
'^  not  a  small  poi?t2km  of  tbe  city/'  specially 

'  <^  Quod  audiens  Vitiges,  ut  leo  furibundus  omnem- 
Gothoiiim  exercitum  .  • .  ^ .  Ravenn&que  egressuB  Romanas 
arces  obsidione  longa  fatigat.**  Jornand,  de  ^bus  Geticis, 
cap.  60.  pag.  178.  edit  1697. 

^  St.  Anast^sij,  de  vitis.  Poiiti6c,,Ilom.  edit.  Bmnchini* 
Romae  1 73 1 .  in  vit.  S.  SilveriL  pag,  84w 

*fi(i(M^  BX  f^>)0/3oroy  i^roflnDfo-fo'datf Bdlom. Gothic  ij  » 

p.  289.  edit*  cit. 
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f)e3?te(l.tke  Tyberi*  An  author  of  the  Chro* 
nfcles  teconfa  a  fire,  aiid  the*  total  abaiidon- 
ment  of  the  dtjf  for  more  than  forty  days :  atfd 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  there  is  lio  certMn 
trace  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  having  sut- 
«dved  the  irruption  of  Totila^  It  mtist  have 
heea  at  his  second  entry  that  this  monarch 
^*  lived  with  th^  Romans  as  i  fatteer  with  Mh 
jchildren,"  arid  not  »t^  the  first,  as  might  be 
dJteught  from  ftfce  annals  bf  Italy*.     In  the  five 


*  1 


'  Ibid.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  82  and  cap.  83. 

^  <*  Totila  dolo  Isaurorum  ingreditur  Romam  die  xvi.  kal. 
ianuarias,  ac  evertit  muros,  domos  aliquantas  comburens,  ac 
<iiihDe8  Rbmanorum  res  in  praedam  accepit.  Hos  ipsos  Ro* 
nftbios  in  C^tigpatoijam  captivos  abduxit ;  post  quam  d6vias<^ 
>ta^onem  xl  aut  anpliua^ies  Roma  fait  ita  desoiata  ut  iremil 
ibi  hominum  nisi  bestiae  morarentur*  Hinc  veniens  BeUsa^ 
rius  murorum  partem  restaurat^  venienteque  Totila  ad  pug* 
•nam  reebtit.**  Marcellini.  Chronic,  ap.  Sirmond.  p.  294« 
«dit  cit. 

^  8i3e  a  note  on  the  Palatine. 

^  Muratori  ^eems  to  a>nfbtind  the  two  captures.  Annali 
d'Italia>  torn.  iii.  p.  410, 411.  ad  an.  456,  and  p.  420.  ad  an. 
549.  As  the  Isaurians  were  the  traitors  on  both  occasions,  the 
confusion  was  the  more  natural ;  but  it  certainly  was  of  the 
second  capture  that  Anastasius  spoke  in  the  following  words: 
*^  Die  autem  tertia  decima  Totila  introivit  in  civitatem  Ro- 
manam  indict.  l4.  (13)  perportam  sancti  Pauli.  Tota  enim 
Bocte  fecit  buccina  clangi  usque  dum  cunctus  populus  fuge- 
ret,  aut  per  ecclesias  se  celaret  ne  gladio  Romani  vitam  fini* 
rent.  Ingressus  autem  rex  habitavit  cum  Romanis  quam 
pater  cum  filiis.^    In  vit.  Vigilii.  edit.  cHttt  petg.,eg.    Mu. 
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captures  of  Rome  (from  536  to  55^}  in  which 
she'  was  both  attacked  and  defended  by  Bar- 
barians, it  is ,  impossible  but  that  many  of  the 
architectural  ornaments  of  the  city  must  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  or  partially  injured ;  and 
the  particular  mention  made  by  Procopius  of 
the  care  taken  by  Narses  to  restore  the  capital 
is  an  evidence  of  the  previous  injury  \ 

With  Totila,  the  dilapidation  of  Rome  by  the 
Barbarians  is  generally  allowed  to  terminate. 
The  incursion*  of  the  Lombards  in  578  and  593 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  but 
did  not  affect  the  city  itself.  Their  king'  Luit- 
prand  in  74 1  has  been  absolved  from  his  sup- 
posed violence'^;  but  Astolphus  in  754  did 
assault  the  city  furiously,  and  whatever  struc- 
tures were  near  the  walls  must  be  supposed  to 
have  suffered  from  his  attack  ^  From  that  pe- 
riod Rome  was  not  forcibly  entered,  that  is,  not 
after  a  siege,  until  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian 
riace,  when  it  was  defended  by  Barbarians  in  . 

ratori  mentions  that  the  Isauriaiis  opened  the  Asifutrian 
gate  at  the  first  capture^  and  the  gate  of  St.  Paul  at  the  se- 
cond^ and  yet  he  applies  the  clemency  of  Totila  to  his  entry 
by  the  first,  not,  as  Anastasius  says^  by  the  second  gate. 

*  De  Bell.  Gothic,  lib.  iv.  cap,  34-     The  bridges  of  Narses  ^ 
over  the  Anio  remain  to  attest  his  diligence. 

*  Annali  dTtalia,  torn.  iv.  pag.  284. 
.  4  Annali,  &Ci  torn.  iv.  p^g.  312. 
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the  hame  of  the  emperor  Lambert,  and  assaulted 
and  taken  by  Barbarians,  commanded  by  Amul- 
phus,  son  of  Carloman  of  Bavaria  ( A.'D.  896).  It 
has  been  agreed  not  to  give  this  invidious  name 
to  the  Germans  under  the  Othos,  the  Henries, 
and  the  Frederics,  or  to  the  Normans  of  Guis^ 
icard;  but  it  is  hojied  that,  without  including  . 
these  spoilers,  enougk  has  been  said  to  shew  that 
the  absolution  of  the  earlier  Barbarians  from  all 
charge  of  injury  done  to  the  public  edifices  of 
Home  is  only  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  which 
are  to  be  cleared  from  the  surface  of  It^an 
Jiterature\ 

Stanza  LXXX. 
— <&€  Christian. 

iTie  injuries  done  by  the  Christian  clergy  to 
the  architectural  beauty  of  Rome  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds  :  those  which  were  commanded 
or  connived  at  by  the  Popes  for  useful  repairs 
or  constructions,  and  those  which  were  encou- 
raged or  permitted  from  motives  of  fanaticism, 

^  **  In  cio  nondimeno  che  appartiene  a^  pubblici  edificj  di 
Roma,  dobbiam  confessare  a  gloria  de*  Barbari  stessi,  che  non 
'troviaqi  prova  alcuna  che  da  essi  fossero*  rovinati  o  arsi.** 
Tiraboschi.  Storia  della  Lett.  &c.  torn.  ii.  par.  i.  lib.  i«  pag.  74* 
After  such  an  assertion  the  learned  librarian  need  not  have 
been 'Sarprised  that  the  author  of  the  M6moires  pour  la  vie  de  ' 
B6trarque  (p.  :5i4)  exclaimed  **  II  faut  avouer  qu*il  y  a  dans 
vdtre  litterature  des  choseH  singi^ieres  etXout  a  &it  incon* 
cevables.^'    See  Storia,  &c.  torn.  v«  par.  xi.  lib.  iii.  pag.  460. 
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It  will  be  easy  to  make  the  distim^tioii  witlit^ut 
Ij^e  division,  and  very  diiSereiit  feeliiigs  wfll  b« 
excited  by  dilapidation^  for  thte  service  of  the 
eity  and  for  that  of  the  church; 

The  conversion  of  Constantine  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  have  changed  the  destifiatioii  of  many 
public  buildings,  and  to  have  excited  a  deuiand 
for  the  ornaments  of  the  baptized  Basilicas,  whicli^ 
we  have  xjciilar  proof  at  this  day;  was  satisfied 
at  the  expense  qf  other  edifices.  If  an  arch  of 
Trajan  was  despoiled  to  adorn  his  triumph, 
other  structures  were  robbed  to  contribute  to 
the  splendour  of  his  conversion  \  Th^  figure 
and  the  decorations  of  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  new  religion  necessarily  were  partially 
changed,  and  that  such  a  change  was  detri- 
meptal  to  their  architecture,  the  early  Ejasi- 
iical  <?hurches  still  exist  as  an  evidence*.  The 
temple?  of  Rome  were  not  universally  shut  until 
the  edict  of  Honorius  (A*  D.  399),  but  an 

*  Nardini,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  xv.  seems  to  doubt  or  not  to  de- 
termine this^  but  owns  the  Sculpture  is  of  the  time  of  Trajan* 
A  part  of  this  arch  was  dug  up  near  the  column  of  Tr^*an  in 
the  time  of  Vacca.  ' 

'  Look  at  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  without  the  wall^.  The 
Christians  idok  or  imitated  ornaments  of  all  kinds  froth  liie 
temples.  In  thai  cburdi  the  ponb^egratiates  of  Froserpin^y 
the  emblem  of  miortiiiityy  are  on  the  baluttrlides  of  tiie^tilgli 
altar.  A  thousand  years  afterwarda,  Leda  in^  th^  Swan  wifk 
«t31  l&ougbt  iipi^opriate  figcnrcas  ibr^die  bronze  doors  of  St; 
Pfeicr^.      ■^^"'    'r    '•    -  -••         <'  "  --   ^r  •• 


Italida  writer^  has  shewn^  with  some  success, 
that  'Christianity  had  been  actively  employed 
before  that  period  in  destroying  the  symbols 
ai^  haunts  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

A  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  teinples  at  Alexandria  %  and 
though  it  has  been  triumphantly  quoted  in  fa- 
vour of  christian  forbearance,  that  St.  Ambrose ' 
found  the  baths,  the  porticos,  and  the  squares 
of  Rome  full  of  idols  in  383 ;  yet  another  saint 
boasts  that  in  405  all  the  statues  in  the  temples 
were  overthrown  *.  The  sale  of  the  idols  in 
Greece  had  begun  with  Constantine  \    The  law 

*  Pietro  Lazeri,  discorso  della  consecrazione  del  Panteone 
^tta  da  Bonifazio  IV.  Roma,  1749.  pp.  39,  40. 

^  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccle^i^s,  lib.  v.  cap.  xvl.  The  bisbdp 
Tbeo^hilus  marched  about  the  town  carrying  in  triumph  tHd 
pfioUi  taken  from  the  Serapeon. 

^  '*  Non  illis  satis  sunt  lavacra^  non  portions,  non  plate» 
occupatss  simulacris  ?"  D.  Ambros.  epist.  cont.  Symmach. 
Logd.  Bat.  1653.  p.  455.  ^'  Bversis  in  urbe  Boma  omnibus 
dbulacfls."  Serm.  de  yerb.  evang;clipi.IO.'*n.  15.  in  fife, 
oper.  toed.  v.  par.  1.  ^i  54/;  i 

^  Dissertazione  suUe  rovine  di  Roma,  dall'  Abate  Carlo 
Fea,  Storia  delie  Arti,  &c.  tom.  iii.  p.  267  to  416.  edit. 
Rom.  iyQ4.  The  Abate  strangely  quotes  St..  Ambrose 
agamst  St.  Augustine,  who  tailks  of  Rome  eighteen  years 
afterwards* 

i^En  9^  Koit  rwv  'EXX^vwv  vMvf  xAc/a;y  xal  xa^a/fc3y  xdi  J^- 
luofrUvwv-nt  iv  doro7$  dydXif*afcL.  Sbcirat.  Hist.  Eccl^s.  lib.  i^ 
cap.  iii. 
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^f  Honorius  which  forbade  the  destruction  of 
the  edifices  themselves,  proves,  if  any  thing, 
that  such  an  outrage  had  been  perpetrated,  and 
was  to  be  apprehended.  A  prohibitory  edict 
must  suppose  an  oflPence.  It  is  not  easy  to  in- 
terpret in  more  than  one  way  the  following 
words  of  St.  Jerome.  •  "  The  golden  Capitol  has 
lost  all  its  splendour;  the  temples  of  Rome  art 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs;  the  very  city  is 
moved  from  its  foundations^  and  the  o'oerfiowing 
people  rush  before  the  half  torn  up  shrines  to  the 
iombs  of  the  martyrs  '.'*  The  squalid  appear- 
ance of  the  Capitol  is.  mentioned  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  writer  ^,  where  the  tem- 
ples of  Jove  and  his  ceremonies  are  said  meta- 
phorically,  or  actually,  to  have  fallen  down.  In 
the  year  426,  Theodosius  the  younger  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  temples  and  fanes.  A 
commentator*  has  endeavoured  to  reason  this 

^  ^*  Auratum  squalet  flapitolium.  Fuligine  et  araneonun 
telis  omnia  Romee  templa  cooperta  sunt.  Movetur  urbs 
sedibus  suis,  et  inundans  populus  nnte  delubra  semiruta  cur- 
rit  ad  martyrum  tumulos.'*  Epist.  cvii.  ad  Lsetam,  Hieron. 
opera,  torn,  i.  p.  672.  Veron.  1^34.  Yet  this  was  before 
Christianity  could  be  traced  back  two  generations  in  Rome. 
<^  Fiunt  non  nascuntur  Christiani,"  says  the  same  saint  in  the 
same  place. 

*  <<  "Squalet  Capitolium^  templa  Jovis  et  caeremonise  con- 
ciderunt.**    Lib.  2.  advers.  Jovinian,  tom.  ii.  p.  384. 

•  Godefroy,  [Gotiqfredus^ — Dissertazione  sulle  ROvine,&c. 
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away,  and  another  writer  has  been  eagcV  to 
shew  that  the  mandate  was  addressed  to  the 
ea3tern  lUyricum.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  province  was 
thought  most  attached  to  paganism,  and  that 
^the  temples  had  been  preserved  there,  when  in 
the  capitals  they  had  been  overthrown.  An 
ecclesiastical  writer,  only  twelve  years  after  this 
law,  talks  of  the  order,  or  of  the  effect  of  it,  as 
being  general ;  saying,  that  "  the  destruction  of 
the  idolatrous  fanes  was  from  thefouJidatioriy  and 
so  complete^  that  his  cotemporaries  could  not 
perceive  a  vestige  of  the  former  superstition^  J*' 
The  same  author  has  a  much  stronger  expres- 
sion  in  another  passage,  "  Their  temples  are 
so  destroyed,  that  tlie  appearance  of  their  form 
no  longer  remains^  nor  can  those  of  our  times 
recognize  the  shape  of  their  altars :  as  for  their 
materials y  they  are  dedicated  to  the  fanes  of  the 

p.  284.  note  (C).  The  words  are,  **  cuBctaque  eorum  fauai 
templa,  delubra,  siqua  etiam  nunc  restant  Integra,  praecepto 
magtstratuum  destrui^  conlocationeqne  venerandae  Chris-, 
Uanae  reiigionis  signi  cxpiari  praecipimus.*'  Codex  Theod. 
lib.  xvi»  tit.  10.  de  Pagan,  sacrif.  et  templis  leg.  18. 

^  Touf ou  ^  svsKO,  xai  dutai  rm  h^atXixm  Tupuoy  rd  XcfWjxcya 
h  pi^pwf  iva^ita^^iipfai  irp^o'sta^ty  (Brre  toog  (j^e^  'ii^ds  saro" 
fufovs  fiYfSh  T;^vo^  rr^s  itporipas  i^aitinijs  ^sioraar^ou,  Theo- 
Joriti  Episcop.  Cyri.  Ecclesias.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  37*  p*  243. 

edit'  Amstelod.  1695.     He  published  his  history  about  439. 

^^  t/^e  preface  by  Valesius. 
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martyrs  /'  The  opinion  of  the  Cardinal  Ba- 
rbnius  is  positive  to  the  i:eal  and  the  destrUG- 
tion.  "  A3  soon  as  this  long  desired  permission 
of  breaking  the  idols  wis  obtained  from  th^ 
christian  prince,  the  just  zeal  of  the  christi^ 
people  broke. out  at  last  in  the  throwing  down 
aftd  breaking  of  the  pagan  gods.  Alid  he  be- 
fore exclaims,  "  It  is  incredible  with  what  ani-» 
mosity  the  Faithful  at  Rome  leapt  lipdn  th^ 
idols ^'*  ^  ^ 

After  this  law  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
codes  of  temples  or  their  *  materials,  sknVi  if  these 
edifices  were  legally  protected  up  to  the  time 
of  Justinian,  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded  under  the  head  of  public  builditig^ 

'  *^  Horum  namque  templa  sic  destructa  sunt  ut  ne  figura- 
rum  quidem  permansit  spedes,  nee  ararum  formam  hujus 
MBcuIi  homines  scHant:  harum  atitem'  fnateria  otonis  mar- 
tyrumfanis  dicataest/'  From  Theodoret's  eighth  disconreeoii 
the  martyrs.  The  translation  of  Sirmond  is  quoted^  the  original 
not  b^ing  before  the  writer. 

^  **  Efsec  semel  a  christiano  principe  idola  frangendi  im- 
petrata  diu  optata  lic^ntia,  exarsit  christiani  populi  Justus 
2elus  in  desturbandis  confringendisque  deorum  gentilitium 
simulacris     '  vix  credi  potest  quanta  animositate  Fi- 

deles  Romse  in  idola  insHierint.^'  Annaleft  Ecclesiasi  cum 
entice  ftgii  tom.^i.  p^  5lVlnaBte.  I740i'  ^^0  carding  talks 
f^  a  period  rather  prior  even  to  ttffe  date  of  Th^ff^ddret:  Tm^ 
{dei,  in  c^^tain  precincts,  Were  perhaps  sav^  Irom  violeno^^. 
*'  Claudian  boasts  that  Honorius  was  guarded  in  the  Falatiiie 
by  the  temples  of  the  gods."  **  Tot  circum  dMbru  tidei,^ 
&c.    See  note  on  the  Palatine. 
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Thgir  protection  is^  however,  very  doublfuL 
Temples  are  not  found  amongst  the  wonders  ad- 
nui^  by  Tbeodoric,  except  the  half  stripped 
Qtpitoline  fane  is  to  be  enumerated :  and  Proco- 
pius  confines  his  notices  to  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
which  he  alludes  to  cursorily,  as  beihg  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  that  name*,  and  to  the  Temple  of  Janus  i, 
whose  doors  there  was  still  enough  of  pleasantry 
or  paganism  left  in  Rome  to  attempt  to  open  dur- 
ing the  distress  of  the  Gothic  siege.  Stilicho*^ 
£ound  no  law  to  prevent  him  or  his  wife  froin 
partially  stripping  ofFth^  ornaments  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Temple,  and  the  burning  of  the  Sybilline 
books  by.  the  same  christian  hero,  evinces  the 
temper  of  the  times.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  a 
wii^pw  WHS  in  possession  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
fm  the  Quirinal,  and  made  a  present  of  eight  co- 
lumns to  the  Emperor  for  his  metropolitan  St. 
Sophia*.     The  temples  then  were  partly  in  pri- 


*  Lib.  iv.  ^ell.  Qpth.  cap.  xxi.    Maltrito  interprets. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  25.  ibid. 

^  ^*  Nam  Zosimus  tradit  cum  Theodosius  Romam  venit, 
hoc  scilicet  anno,  Stiliconem  ducem  utri usque  mititise  e  foribus 
CapUoliiilaminasaureasabstulipse,  ejusq^e .wxorem  Serenam 
^mine^ij^traxi^  e  cj^Up  ^^lieae^deorumjm^tri  ;nundum7a[)U« 
li^hre^  fuoq^ie jp^ius  iilig^s^e  cpojlo,"  =ferp«.  M^m.  Eqcl,^ 
4U(V  Wfl.  in  loc^ipt^di^,citaU^,  Bx).r  thp  bm?|^ipgct|lie  Sybaiine 
bo<^8,  s€^  tbeiw»^,plft?e^^p4  tfce.  JMr^iRwtiVus.       ^.;, , 

4  Winkelmann^  Q^serya^^ion  i  sidl'  architettu^a  d^g^  antichi . 
cap«iL  sec.  4.  p.  88.  note  (B).  Dissertazione^  &c.  p.  302. 
note  (D)^  torn.  lii.  of  Fea*s  trao^gtion. 
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yatd  hands,  and  therefore  not  universally  pro- 
tected as  public  edifices.  The  pagan  structures 
would  naturally  suffer  more  at  the  first  triumph 
of  Christianity  than  afterwards,  when  the  rage 
and  the  merit  of  destruction  must  have  dimi- 
nished. And  after  the  danger  of  a  relapse  was 
no  longer  to  be  feared,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  the  precious  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
worship  might  be  considered  under  the  guard 
of  the  law?.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for 
the  permission  asked  in  one  instance  to  despoil 
^  temple  for  the  ornament  of  a  church ' ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  quoted  to  show  the  care  of 
those  structures,  but  which  is  surely  as  fair  a 
proof  of  their  neglect^.  The  consecration . of 
the  Pantheon  did  not  take  place  until  the  year 
609  or  610,  two  hundred  years  after  the  shutting 
.of  the  temples ;  and  that  event  is  allowed  to 
be  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  similar  con- 
version. If  many  of  the  immense  number  of 
fanes  and  temples  had  been  preserved  entire 
until  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  example 
would  have  been  followed  in  more  cases  than  we 

>  <<  Hie  cooperuit  ecclesiam  omnem  ex  tegulis  sereiiB 
quas  levavit  de  templo,  quod  appellatur  Romse  [Romuli]  ex 
consensu  piissimi  Heraclei  imperatoris.'*  Anastas.  in  vit.  Ho- 
norii  I.  p.  Q6.  torn.  i.  edit,  citat.  The  temple  is  calkd  the 
temple  of  Romulus  in  Via  Sacra,  in  the  life  of  Paul  I.  p. 
175.  torn.  i.  &c.  The  church  which  gained  by  the  robbery 
was  St,  Peter's. 

*  Dissertazione,  &c.  p.  2B6. 
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know  to  have  befen  adopted.  Th6  Christian^ 
found  the  foim  of  the  Basilica  much  more 
suitable  to  their  worship  than  that  of  the  temple. 
They  did  not  consecrate  a  single  sacred  edifice 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
triumph  of  their  religion.  They  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  ever  taken  the  entire  form  of 
more  than  four  or  five  V  What  was  the  fate  of 
the  remainder  ?  We  hear  of  fifty-six  churches 
built  upon  the  sites,  or  supposed  sites,  of  temples  ^ 
Is  it  then  too  rash  to  believe  that  so  many  struc- 
tures which  we  know  to  have  disappeared  at  an 
early  period,  which  were  abandoned,  which 
were  regarded  as  an  abomination,  and  which 
tradition  declares  to  have  stood  upon  the  sites 
of  churches,  were  despoiled,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  their 
materials  employed  to  the  honour  of  the  trium- 
phant religion  ?  It  is  particularly  told  of  Gregory 
III-  that  he  finished  a  tchapel  to  certain  martyrs 
in  ruins^.     Most  of  the  lives  of  the  early  Popes^ 

'  The  Pantheon,  Cosmas  and  Damianus,  St.  Theodore, 
St.  I^tephano  in  Rotundis  (perhaps),  St.  Maria,  Egizziaca 
(doubtful),  the  supposed  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  Tyber,  St. 
Hadrian  (the  fagade  torn  off) .   Can  any  other  be  mentioned  ? 

•  See  De  templis  gentilitium  in  templa  divorum  mutatis, 
cap.  ix.  Georg.  Fabricii^  Descriptio  Romee  i^.  Grspv« 
Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  iii.  p.  462. 

'  **  Caemeterium  beatorum  martyrum  Januarii,  Urbani^ 
Tiburtiiy  Valeriani  et  Maximi>  et  eoruro  tecta  in  ruinis  posita 
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in  Anastasiud  consist  of  little  else  thkti  th^ 
building  of  churches.  Those  of  Hadrian  L, 
Leo*  III.,  and  Gregory  IV,,  occupy  many  pages^ 
with  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  names'. 
Both  piety  and  economy  would  prompt  the 
spoliation  of  the  nearest  ancient  structures  con-^ 
nected  with  the  old  superstition ;  and  the  only 
indulgence  shewn  to  the  pagan  deities  was, 
when  their  baptism  might,  by  a  little  distortion^ 
entrust  their  fanes  to  the  protection  of  a  similar 
saint". 

The  more  prominent  symbc^  of  the  ancient 
religion  would  hardly  be  suffered  to  8taa4  qiter 
the  temples  were  shut.  Da  Barga  asserts  as  a 
fact,  that  th^re  were  marks  on  the  obdisks  (^ 
their  having  been  all  overthrown  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which  was  not  dedicated  to  any 

perfecit."  Anastas.  in  vit.  Gregor.  III.  p.  145.  torn.  i.  edit» 
citat.  We  find  Pope  John  IIL  afterwards  liting  in  th]> 
cemetery. 

'  See  an  account  of  the  rapid  building  of  churches  bj  the 
^ppes  ;aflter  Gregory  III.  in  Donatus.  Roma  vetus,  lib.  iv, 
qip.  viii. 

*  Thus  Romulus  and  Remus  became  Co^as  and  Dami-^ 
anus.  Romulu8>  a  foundling  and  a  warrior,  and  a  healer  of 
young  children,  was  changed  for  St.  Theodore^  a  foundling 
and  warrior,  and  also  healer  of  children.  Mars  had  not  a 
violent  metamoi^osis  to  reappear  as  St.  Martina ;  but  there 
is  some  doubt  of  the  latter  conversion. 
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of  the  false  gods  of  antiquity.  However,  Con- 
stafitius  erected  one  of  these  monuments^  and 
two  were  standing  in  the  IXth  century,  if  we 

•        ^  -  ...  ,  . 

are  to  credit  a  barbarous  regionary  of  that 
period'.  Da  Barga  extends  his  praise  of  the 
pontiffs  to  the  destruction  of  the  theatres  and 
circiises,  the  frequenting  of  wliich,  dedicated  as 
tiiey  were  to  fal&e  gods,  Lactantius  and  Tertul- 
Uan  thought  equally  nefarious  with  sacrificing 
to  Jove  or  Sempis.  We  know  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  the  Circensiah  games  at  Rome 
undernew  patronage,  but  that  they  were  en- 
tirely  discontinued  in  the  year  496,  when  the 
people  declared  they  would  not  have  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  place  of  Mars,  and  the  provision 
for  the  festival  was  distributed  to  the  poor*. 
The  same  writer,  after  a  diligent  study  of  the 
fathers,  and  having  commenced  with  the  con- 
trary opinion,  is  convinced  that  Gregory  the 

That  of  the' Vatican.  See  de  privatorum  publicorum- 
que,  Sec.  p.  \B9l ,  in  loco  citato.  '<  Neque  enim  existimare  pos- 
sumus  cfleteros  obeliscos  vei  terras  motu  vel  fulmine  dejectos 
esse  cum  vectium  et  ferramentorum  vestigia,  quibus  eversi 
sunt,  adhuc  extant  in  infimae  partis4ateribus  quse  basim  spec- 
tant." 
*That  i«Dw  standing  before  the  Lateran. 

.  *  *  .  ,  -  ' 

'  The  p^hfHda^  Salhist,  and  the  pyramt  J  near  St.  Loreo^Q 
in  Luciana.    The  regionary  is  quoted  afterwards. 

^Baronius,  AnnaK  Ecclesias.  ad  an«496.  p*  606.  torn.  viii. 
•dit.  citat. 
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Great  was  the  chief  instrument  of  this  destJmc* 
tion,  and  notably  of  the  Cireus  Maximu^^  ufajr 
which  he  built  a  cjiurch'.  T?he  Circus^  how-r 
evef*,  is  recorded  by  th|B  r^o^ary  erf  the  DU^ 
century  ^  The  b^'ths,  a  greater  abgrainatipny  b^ 
l»  also  convinced  owed  their  destruction  to  1)^ 
isame  piety,  and  those  ofiDiocletian  and  G^r^* 
calla  showed  in  his  time  evident  marks  of  hiuaum 
violence.  He  addi$  that  there  i^  no  proof  of 
these  immense  structures  having  been  niiped 
by  earthquakes,  wd  to  this  it  may  be  subjoiiiftdt 
that  when  the  Roman  families  of  the  middli^ 
ages  had  occupied  the  Coliseum  and  other  an* 
^lent  monuments,  they  did  pot  take  posses- 
sion of  t;he  baths,  with  the  exception  of  those 
gf  Constantiqe  On  the  C^rinaL  The  last  mem- 
tion  of  thi^m  in  any  way  that  pan  make  ua  %w^ 
pose  them  entire,  is  m  the  regionary  of  the  IXth 
ceyitury.  Their  precious  materials,  statues,  and 
marble  coatings  and  columns,  would  naturally 
be  carried  away  when  the  baths  had  ceased  to 
be  frequented ;  but  some  violence  must  have 
been  necessary  to  throw  down  so  large  a  por- 
tion  of  their  masses :  nor  could  this  be  done 

^  De  privatorum  publicorumque^  &c.  p.  1889* 

^  The  last  vestiges  of  the  Circus  Maximus  were  carried 
away  about  the  time  of  Paul  y.  See  Vedute^legli  Anti^i 
Vestigj  di  llpip^  dt  A16  Gipva^u^,  in  the  plate  repre^entipg 
those  ruins. 
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iS^  iJie  sake  of  grinding  dx)'wn  their  iQptiria|s» 
jifhich  are  of  bridk.  So  early  as  the  teni^  c^a- 
tury,  th^::e  vene  three  churches  built  la  the 
Alexandrine  baths  S  which  must  therefoare  hare 
Ibeem  previously  in  rukis.  It  must  be  confessed^ 
iat  the^Mme  time^  that  the  evidence  agiunst  the 
OmstiMs  ts  not  equally  pptrong  whe&  affiled  to 
^  tJieatr^  and  therms^,  as  it  appears  to  be 
teitnmg  to  the  tempks.  As  the  defence  of 
^Tregory  the  Great  has  bran  successfully  un- 
dertaken against  his  principal  accuser,  it  is  of 
Jittle  moment  to  mention  that  a  Mons^nor 
48egardi»  in  a  speech  which  he  recited  in  the 
C^itol^  in  1703^  was  bold  enough  to  stat^  and 
^ei^rce  his  belief  of  all  the  ^d^trges  made  a^unsC 
the  aaint,  none  of  which  can  be  traced  higher 
than  neariy  six  centuries  after  his  deaths  Hie 

*  Roma  ex  ethnica  sacra.    Martinelli,  cap.  ix.  p*  167. 
quoted  in  Dissertazione,  &c.  p.  358* 

^  Prose  degU  Arcadi,  torn.  L  p.  126.  DisSertazione,  p.  287* 
note  (H). 

'  JacK^.  Brucker,  Historic  criticse  philopophiifei  from  page 
(Saa.  to  page  672,  edit.  Lips.  1768.  sect*. til  de  nat.  et  indole 
et  modo  Phil.  SchoL  in  appesfioe*  Do  what  he  will>  Brucker 
ctanot  trace  any  of  the  jBtoriea,  the  snppretbion  of  matketisy 
the  itattte«breaktngi  or  library-bomiog,^  higHer  than  John  of 
Salisbury.  He  makes  a  great  mistake  in  calling  Gregory  the 
master  of  John  Diaconus^  ^o  lived  til6  ceaturies  afterwards^ 
.  and  is  refMrpyed  by  Tiraboschi.  Storia»  kctom^  iiu  lik  ii,  p. 
99  to  p.  1 14.  edit.  Venet.  1 795.  The  story  o(  his  throwmg  down 
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discoucagemeht  of  mathesis^  whether  it  laeai^ 
magic  or  prol&ae  learning  in  general,  would  be 
'  only  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  tasteless  igno- 
rance or.credulityof  the  pontiff;  and  a  more 
satisfactory  argument  than  the  silence  of  his 
biographers  may  be  deduced  from  the-  belief 
that  Gregory  had  but.  little  time  or  means  for 
the  building  of  churches,  and  consequenlly  fo^. 
the  spoliation  of  ancient  edifices.  He  is  not  to 
be  suspected  of  wanton  violence,  for  the  de^ 
Atructiou'  of  buildings  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
x^omplaints  with  which  he  bewails  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  times  V  A  large  column  was,  how. 
e!?er,  transferred  in  those^  days,  (608)  from 
soibe  other  structure  to  the  Fomm,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  murderer  Pkocas.  The  succ^»ors 
of  Gregory  were  le^s  scrupulous,^  it  should  seem, 
than  himself.  We  have  «een  that  Honorius  I. 
removed  the  gilt  tiles  fr^  the  temples  of  Ro- 
mulus* Gregory  III.  employed  niiie  columns 
of  some  ancient  buili^^  ^x  the  church  of  St. 

•  *        •  "      •  ,  ... 

the  statues  can 'ohfy  be  traced  to  Leo  ofOrvietto,>  a  Domini- 
can writer  of  the  XIYOi  century.  See  Te^tka^ia  quorun- 
data  veterniBTdblafifeorimi  de  St.Cifegeirio  Papa,  at  the  endof 
tiie  Venice  edition  of  ^.Or^gory^s  works ;  and  St.  Gregorius 
Magnus  Tindieatus,  by  Gian  Giri^itmo  Gradenigo,  in  the 
xvHh  volume* 

'  <<  Ipsa  quoqite  d^rm  sedificia  yidemus."  Homilia  in 
Ezechietem,  Kb*  ii.  bom.  yi.  p.  70.  torn.  v.  Off.  omn.  Venet. 
177^. 
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Itetenl  The  rebuilding  of  the  €tty  ^ffcUs  by 
four  Popes  in  the  same  century  (Vlllth),  Sisi- 
nias,  Gregory  II.  and  III.  and  St.  Adrian  L' 
vas  an  useful  but  a  destructive  operation  ^ 
Their  lime-kilns  must  have  been  supplied  from 
the  ancient  city.  It  is  to  a  presumed  necessity, 
and  not  to  superstition,  that  the  succeeding  spo- 
liation c£  the  ancient  works  of  art  by  the  Popes 
must  chiefly  be  attributed;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  embellishment  of  the  christian 
churches  was  the  chief  motive  for  this  destruc* 
tion,  and  consequently  ranks  it  in  the  cls^s  at 
pifesent  under  examination.  Pope  Hadrian  I., 
"  by  the  infinite  labour  of  the  people  employed 
during  a  whole  year/*  threw  down  an  immense 
structure  of  Tiburtine  stotte  to  enlarge  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin^    Donus  I. 

> '  Anastes*  in  vit.  St.  Greg.  II. 

*  **  Qui  et  calcarias  pro  restauratione  murorum  juasit  deco« 
guere.'*  Anastas.  in  vit.  Sisinii^  p.  127*  torn.  i.  edit  citat.  He 
was  Pope  in  708.  **  Hie  exordto  Pontificatus  sui  calcarias  de- 
coqui  jussit,  et  a  porta  sancti.Laurentii  incbo^s  hujus  civitatis 
muros  restaurare  decreverat,  et  aliquam  partem  faciens  emer- 
gentibus  incoDgruis,  variisque  tumuUibus^  prsepiditus  est." 
Ibid«  in  Vit  St.  Gregorii  IL  who  was  Pope  from  Jl4po  JSU 
'*  Hujtts  temporibus  plurima  pars  murerura  hujoscivitads  R9- 
mans  r^taurata  sunt.**  Ibid.. in  vit.  Gregorii  III.  p.  145; 
See  ^so  the  same  in  vit.  St.  Hadriani^  p.  2ia  Gregoiy  was 
Pope  from  731  to  740 — Hadrian  from  772  to  794. 
-  ^  *<  Nam  maadmum  momimentum  de  Tiburtiuo  tufo  super 
eaia  depend«is  per  aniii  drculum  plurimum  multitudinem 
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(elected  in  676)  had  liefore  stripped  the  marble 
from  a  large  pyramid  between  the  Vatican  and* 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  vulgarly  known  by  the 
'  name  of  the  tomb  of  Scipio\  The  spoil  was 
l^d  on  the  floor  of  the  atrium  of  St  Peter.  The 
history  of  the  middle  ages  cannot  be  suppose 
to  have  preserved  many  such  predse  records ; 
but  the  times  after  the  return  of  the  Popes  from^ 
Avignon  are  sufficiency  eloquent.  Paul  II.* 
employed  the  stones  of  the  CoUseum:  to  build  a 
palace.  S^tus  IV.  took  down  a  temple,  sup- 
posed by  Pomponius  Lastus  that  of  Hercules, 
near  St.  Maria,  in  Cosmedin^;  and  the  same 
ponftJff  destroyed  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
l»idge  to  make  400  cannon  balls  for  the  caslle 
of  St.  Angelo*.    Alexander  VI.*  threw  down^ 

populi  congruens  multorumque  lignorum  struem  incendens 
demolitus  est."    Anastas.  in  vit.  St.  HadriaBi,  tl  p.  21:4. 
edit,  citat*  t  he  repeats  it  in  the  next  page. 
^  Nardini^  Roma  Antw  lib.  vii.  cap.  luii, 

*  See  Donatus,  Roma  Vetus>  lib.  it.  cap.  hi,  for  Paul  II. 
who  reigned  frmn  1464  to  1470. 

3  IXmatus,  Stc.  lib*  %  cap.  25. 

*  Stephen.  Infessura,  Diar;  Urb.  Item,  sajs  &i»  happened 
in  1484.  The  bridge  was^  called^  that  of  Homtius  Cbdes^ 
^  e  le  dette  psdlelbrono  fiibricate  a  marqaorata  doTe  fii  finito 
di  distiiiggere  un  ponte  di  travertine  rotto,  il  quale  si  ohmm 
B»fa^H  ponte  dt  Oriudo  Cocles.'^  Scriptoma  Btrw  Kafic. 
torn.  iiL  part  3.  p.  H78;  . 

*  The  pjrramid  was  biggcar  dMm  that  of  CestiiiSy^  wnm  men* 
tioned'by  Kondus^  FolvUiay  nadiMmdiaBoiy  apdis  seeii  on  the 
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the  pyramid,  which  Donus  had  stripped,  ti^ 
itoke  a  way  for  bisr  gallery  between  the  Va- 
tiein  and  the  castle  of  St%  Angelo.  Paul  III. 
and  his  nephews  labcrared  incessantly  at  the 
t{uarry  of  the  Coliseum.  This  pope  applied  him- 
adf  to  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  to  the  JForum 
c^  Trajan,  to  a  temple  usually  called  of  Pallas, 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Faustina,  to  that  temple 
i^aelf,  to  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  to  a  large  mass 
^ancient  work  which  he  levelled  to  the  grooitd 
m  the  Piazza  del  Fopolo  V  and  had  not  the  ex«* 
eiiae  c^  piety  for  this  wide  devastation. 

Sixtus  V.  cairfied  away  the  remains  of  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus  for  the  service  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  a  cotemporary  positively  mentions 
that  he  threw  down  certain  statues  still  remain- 
ing  in  the  CapitoP.     Urban  Vllt.  took  off  the 

bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter*s.  Nardini.  lib.  vii.  cwp.  xiii.  Alex- 
ander reigned  from  14^0  to  1503. 

*  Venuti,  Roma  Moderna.  Rione  x.  p.  353.  tom.  ii.  Do- 
natus,  lib.  iv.  cai^-  ix.  Dissertazione  sulle  rovine,  &c,  p.  SQQ* 
Paol  ill.  bega»  ta  reign  in  1533>  and  died  in  1 5*49. 

•  Da  Barga^  Commentarhm  de  Ob^iscb.  a^.  Grsev.  An1%, 
ftoliilii.  in  loc«  dtat^  pi^.  I9#t.  He  mehtbn^il  thi^  to  t^eKo- 
noM^f  Sftxttts^^  to  wfcom  lie  dddkbl^  hfi^'<iotilinentai'y,  taiiiW 
Wieved  it  an  indtatidn  of  tb^  eoi^Abt  of  Gttg6ry  tHe  Gte^ 
and  others.  **  Quorum  pietatem,  PSCkS  V.  et  Sixtos  V.  Po>» 
tifices  Max.  sic  imieali  sunt,  liit  eoruih' after  ex  sdibus  Vati- 
canis  hujusnnidi^  amtm'  sttMtt  tiSb"  abttiiAU^  cdgitayerat, 
alter  e  turre  capiloliil»i)flMM^lt  tfi#  cum  IMude  dejici  jilis- 
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bronze  from  the  portico  of  the  Panthepn'  to 
make  cannon  for  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo^  and 
to  construct  the  confessional  of  St.  Peter.  He 
took  away  also  some  of  the  base  of  the  sepulchre 
of  Cecilia  Metella  for  the  fountain  of  Trevi*. 
Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature  and  pediment 
of  a  structure  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva  for  his 
fountain  on  the  Janiculum,  and  transported 
the  remaining  column  of  the  Temple  of  Peace 
to  decorate  the  place  before  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore^  Lastly,  Alexander  VII.  took  down  the 
arch  commonly  called  "  di  Portogallo'*  in  order 
to  widen  the  Corsoi.     A  little  more  taste  and 

seriL"    See  his  Treatise  on  the  Destroyers  of  Rome,  &c> 
p.  1887*  in  loco  citat. 

^  See  note  on  the  Pantheon. 

*  Echinard.  Agro.  Romano,  p.  295.  edit.  1/50.  Yet  Mr. 
Gihbon  says  he  has  nothing  else  to  allege  against  this  pope 
than  the  punning  saying,  **  Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari  fece- 
runt  Barbarini.'*    Cap.  Ixxi.  p.  424.  torn,  xii, 

^  Venuti  Roma  Modema.    Rione  I.  p.  47.  tom.  1. 

^  The  remains  of  this  arch  are  seen  in  Donatus,  fig.  32.  He 
(lib.  iii.)  thought  it  of  Drusus,  hut  without  reason.  See  Nar* 
diniy  (lib.  vi.  cap.  ix.)  Aleicander  VIL  was  so  proud  of  this 
destruction  that  he  chose  to  record  it  by  an  inscription  which 
is  here  given,  because  it  is  esteemed  the  best  specimen  of 
lapidary  writing  in  Rome. 

Alex.  VII.  Pontif.  Max, 
Viam  latam  feriatae  urbis  hippodromura 
Qua  interjectis  sedificiis  impeditam 
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•ingenuity  might  surely  Tiave  preserved  the  mo- 
nument and  yet  improved  the  modem  street. 
The  inferior  clergy  iilrere,  it  is  probable,  much 
more  guilty  than  tiie  pontiffs,  and  a  volume  of 
no  inconsiderable  bulk  has  been  composed  by 
one  of  their  own  order  to  enumerate  the  pagan 
materials  applied  to  the  use  of  the  church  *.  As 
long  as  the  ancient  monuments  were,  considered 
the  property  of  that  church,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  protection  was  granted  to  them^,  and 
a  writer,  who  is  in  some  degree  an  advocate  for 
the  clergy,  hmheevL  obliged  to  confess  that  when 
the  ruins  were  in  possession  of  the  modem  senate 
and  people,  they  were  less  subject  to  spoliation 
than  in  preceding  periods  ^  The  superstition 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people  at  large  prevented 
them  from  attributing  a  proportionate  value  to 
objects  not  connected  with  tlK^  ecclesiastical 
legends ;  and  when  the  rdics  of  the  ancient 

{  Qua  procurrentibas  deforoiatam 

Liberam  tectamque  reddidit 
Publicfle  commoditati  et  ornm^enKK 

Annp^  Sal.  mdc!  txv» 
The  has  reliefs  on  the  arch  are  now  In  the  CapitoUne  palace 
of  the  Contervatori. 

* 

*  Marangoni,  ddU  cose  gentilesche  e  profane  ir<upo%(ft  ad 
tiio  c  omamento  dtlle  chiese;  see  also  Fiorfivante  MartinelK, 
Roma  ex  ethnica  sacra. 

*  The  Abate  Fea  in  his  dissertation. 
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city  had  begun  to  be  regarded  with  somewhat 
less  indifference,  they  seem  to  have  been  re^ 
spectable  from  some  pious  fable  ^  attached  to 
their  sites  rather  than  by  any  antiquarian  im^- 
portanc^.  Even-  the  great  Sixtu$  Qulntus 
could  not  restore  an  obelisk  without  affixing  ain 
inscription  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  reUgioiiS 
imposture  ^  The  very  study  of  the  ancient  re- 
lics is  perverted,  and  rendered  subservient  to 
diurch  fable.  Cardinal  Baronius,  for  the  sake 
of  finding  St»  Peter's  prison  at  SL  Nkcokm  ia 
carcere^  distorted  the  position  of  the  Soman 
Forum :  and  Nardini  himself,  in  other  respects 
so  incredulous,  affirms  that  thete  u  d  eeftmu 
tradition  of  the  confinement  of  that  apostle  in 

<  See  the  above  cited  collection  of  designs^  entitled  Tedute 
dibgli  Antichi  Vestigj  di  Roma,  dl  Afo  6iotann?(i,  driiMr  ih 
th«  tiiDO  of  Pkivl  Vi :  every  ptctur^  is  ealifdn^  hy  a  ffttiM^ 
ere  of  martyw,  or  a  miracle,  or  a  dedicatioi^  of  tf  efauroS. 
The  Vestal  with  her.  sieve^  and  Curtius  leaping  into  the 
gulf,  are  the  only  heathen  fictions  or  facta  honoured  with  any 
notice. 

•  Christum.  Domkmm 

Quem  Augustus 

De  Virgine 

Nasciturum 

Vivens  adoravit 

Seque  deinceps 

Dominum 

Dici  vetuit 

Adforo. 


tiie  MatHertki.e  dungeon,  and  of  tlie  foitotain 
qninging  up  for  the  baptizement  of  his  jailer  \ 
What  were  the  merits  of  the  latter  pontifi^  m 
Ihe  preservation  of  the  ancient  fehrics^  will  be 
seen  in  another  place :  the  above  remarks  may 
have  served  to  shew  how  far  their  predecessm'st 
uiA  tibe  religion  of  which  they  were  the  cbiefe 
are  to  be  taken  mto  account  in  treating  of  the 
rain  and  neglect  of  these  venerable  monu- 
ments. 

Stanza  LXXX. 

Time^  war^food^  andjire 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hiUed  city^s  pride. 

The  agency  of  the  Barbarians  and  of  the  ca- 
tbidic  reKgiow  is  far  from  being  an  adequate 
cause  for  so  little  being  left  of  that  qity  which 
wa»  called  the  epitome  of  the  universe*.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  general  progress  of  decay  arising  from  other 
causes  of  destructicm. 

A  tremendous  fire  in  the  year  700'  or  703^  of 
the  city  had  made  it  necessary  to.  rebuild  the 

*  Nardiniy  lib*  v.  cap.  xi.    See  a  note  on  the  Roman 
piety. 

*  'Etmfki^  T^f  oikUfft^;  iff  an  expressTdn  of  Athehaeus, 
quoted  in  one  of  the  topographers,  Julius  MJnutidus/ 
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greater  part  of  Rome^  This  was  undertaken 
by  Augustus,  and  the  famous  eulogium  on  the 
grandeur  of  his  restoration^  shows  what  mate- 
rials' were  a  prey  to  the  fire  of  Nero,  from  which 
only  four  regions  escaped  untouched,  and  which 
was  fatal  to  the  most  venerable  fanes  and  trot^ 
phies  of  the  earlier  ages'.  We  may  conclude 
from  a  passage  of  Tacitus,  that  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Vitellius  a  work  belonging  to  the  time 
of  the  republic  was  a  rare  object*.  The  fire 
and  civil  war  which  destroyed  the  Capitol  during 
that  reign,  that  which  raged  for  three  days  and 
nights  under  Titus*,  the  conflagration  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Trajan  which  consumed  a 
part  of  the  Forum  and  of  the  golden  house  of 

>  Orosii,  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiv.  sad  lib.  TiL  cap.  ii;    Foivr- 

teen  vici  were  consumed. 

>  ■ . 

.^  **  He  found  It  brick,  he  left  it  marble;*'  or,  as  Dion  says, 
Tiv  *VwiM^'¥  Ytfirt^v  itoLpcLkx^uiv  y^im^v  viuv  xatakeiitut.  Hist. 
Rom*,  lib.  Ivi.  pag.  829.  !^^'  u.  edit  Hamb.  1^50.  What  is 
add  of  Themistodes  is  a  much  finer  eulogium.  ^O^  mtigVe 
t^f  voAiv  i^imSv  fMortv^v £vpwv  ittytiXyj^  Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  81 1. 
**  He  made  our  city  full»  having  found  it  empty." 

<        -  ■  *  , 

3  Saeton.  in  Vit.  Neronis.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ±v.  cap.  38, 
39»40,41. 

^  ^  Lutatii  Catuli  nomen  inter  tanta  Caesarum  opera  usque 
ad  Yitellium  mansit."    Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.- 72. 

^  Sueton;  in  vlt.  Titi. 
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Nero  V  must  hive  contributed  to  the  obliteration 
of  the  ancient  cityj  and  if  there  was  scarcely 
any  relic  of  republican  {tome  when  Tacitus 
wrote^  it  may  be  suspected  that  liie  capital  even 
of  the  first,  Caesars  had  begun  to  disappear,  at 
mi  earlier  period  than:  is  usually  imi^^ed;. 
The  temples  under  the  Capitol  bear  witness  to 
the  falls  and  fireis.which  had  required  the.constant . 
attention  and  repair  of  the.  senateS  and  became 
more  common  after  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Coni^tantinople.     Popular  tu- 
mults were  then  more  frequent  and  injurious.  In 
one  which  occurred  in  the  year  ^12  the  Temple 

• 

>  6.  Sincellas  in  Chronog.  p.  347*  qiioted'in  Dissertaxione, 
lrc.p..l9S. 

*  D.  N«  Canstantino  •  Maximo  •  Pio  •  Felici .  ac .  Triumphal 
ton .  semper  •  Aogusto  •  ob  •  amplificatam  •  toto  •  orbe  •  rem ; 
pttblicam ,  feeds  •  consiliisque .  S.P.Q.  R.  Dedicante .  Anicio  • 
Paulino  .  Juniore  .  C.  V.  Cos.  ord.  Praef.  urbi.  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

Mdem.  Concordiee  •  vetustate  •  collapsam .  in .  meliorem  . 
fiiciem  .  opere  .  et  •  cultu .  splendidiore  .  restituernnt. 

This  inscription  was  found  near  the  ruins  under  the  Ca* 
pitolyand  transferred  to  the  Lateran,  whence  it  has  disap- 
peared. 

The  words  now  .remaining  on  the  friete  of  the  same  sup- 
posed Temple  of  Concord  are 

Senatus  Populusque  Romanus 
Incendio  consumptum  Restituit. 

The  other  temple  of  three  columns^  called  now  Jupiter  To* 
naniy  has  the  letters  BSTitvfiR. 
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of  Fortune  was  bmiit  dowii\  Hie  Ptkce  of 
SymmaclIus^  that  of  the  ^preSeCt  LampadiiiSi 
in  367,  and,  it  is  prdbaMe,  tbe  Batha  of  Con* 
stantine,  each  suffered  %  ike  same  violence  $ 
and  an  inscripti<m  whid^  recordi  the  repair  0£ 
the  latter  informs  m  sdso  hem  small  were  tibe 
means  of  the  senate  and  pe^le  fyr  restoring 
the  ancient  structores^.  The  destradion  must 
not  be  confined  to  one  element.  IThe  Tyher; 
which  Augustus^  cleansed,  which  Trajan  de^ 
ened,  and  Aurelian  endeavoured  to  restrain  by 
a  mound^  rose  not  un&equently  to  tiie  walls, 

1  Annali  d^  Italia^  ad  an.  312.  torn.  ii.  p.  312^  Muratori 
quotes  Zosimus,  lib.  ii«  c.  13.  and  would  make  us  put  this  fire 
to  the  charge  of  rdigton. 

*  Amm.  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxyu.  cap.  iii.  p.  523.^1.  Lugd. 
8at«  1^.  ^<  Hie  prsfiaotus  [Lampadii]  exa§^aiu9  e^^  no- 
tibus  crebfia,  tmo  omnium  niaximo  cum  coUe^ta  pleb$  in&oi^ 
jdomum  ^ns  prope  Constantiniamsm  lavacrum  iD|f  ctj^.faqibus 
incenderat  et  malleolis,"  &c.    Ibid. 

.  ^  ¥id.  Nardini,  lib.  iv«  cap.  vi.  ^^Fetronius  Perpenna  mag- 
nus  Quadratianus  V.  C.  eC  InL  Praef.  Urb»  ConstantioioniMi 
theimas  longa  incuria  et  id>olendc  ctvilis  vel  potius  fetali* 
dadis  vastatione  veliementer  adfiictas  ita  jjA  agnitione  sm  6x 
omni  parte  perdita  desperationem  cunctis  reparationi^  sdlor- 

• 

rent  deputato  ab  amplissime  ordine  parvo  sumptu  quanCum 
publics  patiebantur  angustise  ab  extrerao  Ttndlcavit  QOCftiU 
et  provisione  largissjma  in  pristinam  &ciem  splendoremque 
restituit." 

*  Sueton.  in  vit»  Augusti.  cap.  xxx. 

^"  Tyberinas  extruxi  ripas.  Vadum  alvei  tameniis  effodi."- 
Vopisc.  in  vit.  Aureliani,  p.  215.  Aid.  edit.  15 19. 


and  terri^d  the  pk>uB  cruelty  of  the  Bomans 
mto  persecution^  The  repeated  notices  of  in- 
umlation  wiU  be  seen  to  form  part  of  the  me^ 
laacholy  onnak  of  the  declining  capital ;  but 
the  decay  of  the  city  was  hastened  not  only  bjr 
these nal^iral  evils  and  by  the  viidence  ^hon* 
i&conflicibi  mtkin  the  walk^  hut  hf  the  silent 
dlkpidation  of  ancient  structauMiii^  both  private 
md  pidilic,  whidi  appears  to  have  been  a  de- 
linquency as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century^  and  to  have  been  prohibited  afterwards 
by  successive  imperial  laws.  The  removal  of 
the  emper«s  to  Constantinople  encouraged  the 
spoliation,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain 
the  list  of  all  the  ornaments  of  Rome  which 
were  transferred  to  the  seat  of  empire,  there 
might  be  a  better  justification  for  those  who 
attribute  the  ruin  of  the  old  to  the  rise  of  the 
new  capital*.  The  departure  of  many  of  the 
principal  families  for  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus 

1  «  Tyberis  si  asoendit  ad  msenia;  si  Nilus  non  ascendit  in 
anra:  si  coelum  stetit^  si  terra  movit^  si  fames,  si  lues^  statim 
Christianos  ad  Leones."    TertuU.  Apolog.  cap.  xHi. 

^  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  C»lian  hill  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian.    Decline  and  Fall>  cap.  xi.  torn.  ii.  oct.  p.  51. 

^  **  Ut  Don  immerilo  dixaris,  non  a  barbarls,  sed  prius  a 
CdostaBtipjO  eversam  fuitse  BxNUam.**  Isa.  Vossii  de  mag- 
Bitudjae  Roai«  Yeteris.  ap.  Gtsbv.  Anti<|.  Roman,  torn.  iv. 
p.  1507*  p*  1^1&  cap.  Tii. 
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had  emptied  a  portion  of  the  patrician  palacej?. 
The  public  structures  we  know  were' Bot  en- 
tirely spared,  when  it  was  requisite  to  record 
the  triumph  of  Constantine* ;  and  the  debase- 
ment of  the  arts  having  left  the  Romans  no 
othc^  resource  than  the  implication  of  former 
trophies  to  their  present  sovereign,  the  same 
flattery  which  robbed  an  arch  of  Trajan  -may 
have  despoiled  many  other  monuments  to  de- 
corate the  chosen  city  of  the  conqueror.  The 
laws  of  the  codes  *  speak  of  ruins '  and  edifices 

• 

'  See  page  72,  note  1, 

^.XL  Impp.  ValcDtinianus  et  Valens  A  A  ad  Syaimachum 
P.  tJ.  ^*  Intra  urbem  Romam  eternam  nullus  Judicum  no- 
vum opus  informet :  quotiens  serenitatis  nostra?  arbitria  ces- 
sabunt :  ea  tamen  instaurandi  qu£  jam  deformibus  ruinis 
intercidisse  dicuntur  universis  licentiam  damus."  Dat.  viii. 
kalend.  Jun.  Phdlippis.  Divo  Joviano  et  Varroniano  Coss; 
[A.  D.  364]  lib.  xv.  tit.  1 .  Codex  Theodos.^dit.  Mant.  1768. 
p.  261.  The  law  is  repeated  the  next  year.  The  next  law 
mentions  the  seizure  of  the  granaries.  By  several  other  laws 
of  the  code  under  the  same  title,  it  appears  that  the  public 
buildings  in  the  provinces  were  also  falling  to  decay*  The 
following  law  speaks  more  strongly  of  the  decay  and  the 
spoliation  at  Rome. 

XIX.  Impp.  ValenSy  Gratianus,  et  Valentinianus  AAA 
ad  Senatum.  Nemo  prsefectorum  urbis  aliorumve  judicum, 
quos  potestas  in  excelso  locat,  opus  liliquod  novum  in  urbe 
Roma  inclyta  moliatur,  sed  excolendis  veteribus  intendet 
anitnum.  Novum  quo(|ue  opus  qui  volet  in  urbe  molir^,  sua 
pecunia,  suis  opibus  absolvat,  non  contractis  veteribus  emo- 
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iii  dfecay,  which,  we  may  collect  fronf  prohibit- 
ing  clauses,  it  was  the  custom  not  to  riestore 
but  to  pillage  for  the  service  of  new  building^^ 
Such  was  the  disorder  in  the  reign  of  Valens 
and  Valentinian,  that  private  individuals  had 
seized  upon  the  public  granaries :  columns  and 
marbles  were  transported  from  one  city  to  ari- 
otJier,  and  from  one  service  to  another.  A  law 
above  referred  to  for  the  year  364;  when  quoted  . 
in  the  Justinian  code,  contains  ai  singular  ex- 
pression Qot  before  r'em'arked,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  at  an  early  period  there  was  an  old 
distinct  from  a  new  Rome '.  The  regionaries  do 
not  notice  the  distinction,  and  the  commentators 
object  to  the  phrase  j  but  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  migration  frotn  the  mounts  to  the  Campus 
Martins  had  commenced  after  the  repeated  sack 
and  sieges  o(  the  city,  and  the  causes  of  decay 
before  commemorated,  had  encumbered  the  an- 
cient site  with  ruins.   The  Campus  Martins  bad 

lumentis^  non  e€bssi»  nobilium  operum  substructionibus, 
Don  redivivis  de  publico  saxis,  non  mannorum  frustis  spolia- 
tarum  aedlum  reformatione  convulsis.  Lecta  in  Senatu.  Va- 
lente  V.  et  Valentinianp.  A  A.Coss.  [A.  D.  37^.]  Read  dt- 
formatione,  according  to  three  editions,  p.  2Qq.  The  Laws 
xxYii,  and  xxix.  of  the  same  title  are  to  the  same  purpose. 

«  Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  viii.  tit.  xii.  tom.  ii.  pag.  471.  edit. 
Gotting.  1797.  which  repeats  the  law  above,  beginning 
"  Intra  urbem  Romam  veterem  ct  «<n>am,"  and  inserts  ♦•nisi 
ex  suis  pecuntis  hujusmodi  opus  construrc  voluerit/'  '  ■ 
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been  aurrpupded  by  tie  wril  of  Au(fiim$  «id 
from  tbfit  time  it  may.  he  supposed  that  the  vafAc 
fi^dp,  the  graven  of  the  Augusitw  mausoleunif 
th^  inaumepabl^   portii^oes^    the   magnifioent 
temples,  the  circu$,  and  the  theatre  of  thatdfah. 
tTfi^\  were  ^adually  disi]^aced|  or  choked  iqi> 
by  the  descending  city.    As  late  as.  the  reiga  of 
Valentinian  IIL  we  6nd  mention  made  of  the 
CaiQpus  Martins  as  if  it  we;re  still  bx\  open  piaoe^ . 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  quarter  preserved  the; 
n}U9ef  as  at  present,  long  after  it  had  ^t.  it9 
original  appearance  and  destination. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  reign  of: 
QH3^tantius,the4trchitectural  wonders  of  the  city; 
were  still  sufficient  to  astonish  a  stranger^ ;  that 
when  the  regionaries  wrqte  under  Valentinian*, 
a  pompous  list  of  public  monuments  might  still 
be  xjollected  for  the  admiration  ^id  confusion  of 

'  See  a  beautiful  description  of  it  in  Strabo,  lib.  v. 

*  He  was  killed  in  the  Campus  Martius^  according  to  Cas« 
siodorus  and  Victor  Tutonensis ;  but  Prosper^  io  his  Chro* 
nicle,  names  another  place  called  the  two  Laurels.  Annali 
d'  Italia,  ad  an.  455.  tom.  iii.  p.  l63.  ' 

9  «  Peiode  iptra  septem  montium  culmina,  per  acclivitates . 
planitiemque  posita  urbis  membra  collu^trans  et  suburbanaj^ 
quiquid.viderat  primum,  id  en^inere  ante  alia  cuncta  sper^* 
bi^/'  &c*  &c.  Amm.  MarceK  lib.  xvi.  cap,  x.  p,  145.  Lugd. 
Bat  1^. 

^  He  wa9  elected  dmperor  in  364i  aod  die^  in  a75  • 


psfktmt^^i  tibaJ^  whfen  Alaric  took  the  t6^ti,ih€ 
private  houses  contamed  the  buildings  of  a 
#faole  city  ^ ;  and  that  even  after  that  calamity 
<iie  old  age  of  Koine  wias  more  attractive  thstn 
the  jHDUth  of  any  othe^  capkal".  There  wias> 
doubtless,  still  enough  left  to  confeir  the  palm 
^qjou  the  ancient  metropdisV^^^ose  ruins  at  this^ 
day  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  few  relics 
of  the  s^otid  capitals  The  stranger  could  not 
p^reeive  What  was  lost :  the  native  still  fl^tte^red 
hiiMi^lf  that  every  injury  might  be  repaired  j 
alird  such  was  the  stability  of  the  larger  momi^ 
mentfi^,  that  to  the  poet  and  consul  Auddliiu#y 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Roftie  wad  stifi 
th^  golden,  the  eternal  city*#  In  the  pdsnegyrici^ 

'  The  two  regionaries,  Rufu^  and  Victor,  occupy  twelve 
pages,  in  double  column,  of  the  folio  Thesaurus  of  Grseviui, 
torn."  iii. 

iitarra  J<%fev  iv  kcor^^  M&a  itoXig  caJftjEtcr^^  ij^tfraro  l^fir-^ 
t%ni(piod.  ap  Phot.  Biblioth.  edit.  l653,  p.  I98.' 

*E)$  $ifMs  i^tv  lesXity  itiUf  ctrtA  fM>pla 'Kev^'B$ — 
^  Manuel  Chrysoloras  made  a  comparison  between  Kome 
ahd  Constantinople :  he  did  not  believe  what  he  had  iieaird  of 
Rottie,  but  Ibund  thaft  her  very  ruins  were  a  sij^cietit  proof 
of  her  former  superiority.  This  was  in  1464,  at  least  his  boolb 
has' that  date.    See  Musemn  Italhr.  p.  g6,  tom.  i.  1724. 

^  Epigrammatft  quatuor,  &c.  Auson.  Op.  pp.  78,  80.  edit. 
Burdigal 

**  Prima  urbes  inter  Divum  domtis,  aar^a  Roma.*^ 
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however,  of  her  last  admirers,  we  may  trace  her 
decay^  The  private  palaces,  which  are  cele- 
brated by  Olympiodorusy  have  no  encoiiriura 
from  the  poet  who  survived  the  ravage  of  Gen* 
serick,  and  whb  still  extols  the  baths  of  Agrippa, 
of  Nero,  and  of  Diocletian  '#  The  care  and  ad- 
miration of  Theodoric  were  directed  to  those 
objects  whose  solidity  or  whose  position  pro- 
tected them  from  sudden  dissolution,  but  which 
were  still  shaken  by  violence  and  age^  Cas- 
siodorus  confesses  that  his  master,  the  lover  of 
architecture^,  the  restorer  of  cities,  could  only 
repair  decently  the  tottering  remnants  of  an- 
tiquity *.  He  owns,  also,  the  partial  abandon- 
ment, whilst  he  laments  the  rapid  decay  and  fall 
of  the  ancient  habitations  ^     In  the  interval 


^  ^*  Hinc  ad  balnea  nonNeroniana  ' 
<<  Nee  quae  Agrippa  dedit^  vel  ille  cujus 
"  Bustum  Dalmaticae  vident  Salolise.'*  &c.    . 
Sidon.  ApoIL  Carmen  ad  Consentium,  23.  written  46(>« 
Dissertaziane,  &c.  p.  271 ' 

<  The  Palatine  had  been  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Gen- 
serick,  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  had  been  injured  by  fire,  and 
was  in  decay — quid  non  solves  O  senectus,  quse  tarn  robusta 
quassasti?     Cassiod.  var.  lib.  iv.  epist.  51. 

s  **  Amator  fabricarum,  restaurator  civium."  Excerpta 
de  Theod.  auctoris  ignoti  in  fine  Amm.  Marcel. 

4  <«  £t  nostria  temporibus  videatur  antiqiiitas  decentius  in- 
novata."    Var.  epist.  51.  lib.  iv. 

» <«  Facilis  est  sedificiorum  ruina  incolarum  suhstracta  cus* 
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between  the  encamiums  of  Cassiodorus  and  the 
notices  which  Procopiushas  left  of  the  miracle* 
of  Rome*,  the  aqueducts  had  been  broken';  the 
thermae,  the  amphitheatre,  the  theatres,  had  all 
been: abandoned,  and  the  admiration  of  the  his- 
toriau  is  confined  to  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  ^  to 
the  infinite  number  of  statiyes^  the  works  of 
Phidias,  Lygippus,  and  Miron,  and  to  the  so- 
licitude with  which  the  Romans  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  the  more  stable  edifices  of  their 
City,  and,  amongst  other  objects,  a  venerable 
relic  of  their  Trojan    parent*.      Even  these 

todia  et  cito  vetustatis  decoctione  resolvitur,  quod  hominum 
prsesentia  non  tuetur.** 

'  De  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 

^  The  population  must  have  been  much  diminished,  since  the 
Tyber  was  esteemed  insalubrious,  and  the  wells  of  Rome  had 
been  found  insufficient  for  the  people  of  Rome  since  the  year 
441,  A.  U.  C.  See  Jul.  Frontin.  de  acquaeduct.  lib.  i.  ap. 
GraBV.'Antiq.  Roman,  tom,  iv, 

9  De  Bello  Gothico^  lib.  i.  cap.  xxii. 

4  De  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiii. 

s  ^Oi  ye  KoU  voXuv  riya  P60apapwfji,ivot  diMva,  tdf  ts  ttoXiws 
^iiffticayro  oixo^o/xla^,  xai  rccFv  ByiiOL>X(ati9'ff0drot)y  rd  itP^sTcrra 
ItrcL  Stov  ts  rjy'  yj^ww  r\  rotrovtw  to  f/^rJKO^,  na)  rw  ainjjM.6X«r<r- 
^,  SI  dpsr^y  twy  'ffsifoiynj^iyu/y  dvrix^i '  in  jxiv  ro<  Kdt  ovol 
IMni}fji,sia  tSv  ysvovs  IXiX^ivYo  Itt  *  h  roi(  xai  if  vauf  divstov, 
riv.r^S.  Tfoksufs  olxiorov,  xoi  els  '^oh  xeTrai,  ^eafua,  vavreXoo$ 
Agurroy-'TordiKwy  ij  S',  pag.  35cJ.  edit.  J  607-  cap.  xxii.  of  th^ 
translation.  The  due  weight  must  be  given  to  these  words : 
l«it  the  solidity  of  the  structure  seems,  after  all,  th^  chief 
protection  of  the  buildinjg^s. 
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« 

4Q(<ich6d  QrmnmniB  gfoust  iiave  beea  rn^ck 
duninished  during  the  Gotiiic  sieges.  Ther 
Greek  soldiers  were  not  restrained  from  fling'- 
ipg  down  the  statues  of  the  mole  of  Hadrian 
on  the  heads  of  their  assailants ' ;  and  Belisa- 
rius  must  have  demolished  not  only  such  smaller 
niaterialsj  but  mai^  a  contiguous  structure,  for 
his  repeated  rebuilding  of  the  walls.  We  have 
other  decided  proofs  of  the  early  desertion  and 
decline  of  the  Cassarean  city.  An  edict  of 
Majorian  specifies  as  a  common  offende,  that 
thos^  who  built  hou<$es  had  recourse  to  the  an- 
cient h^^bitations^  which  could  mot  have  been, 
dilapidated  in  the  presence  of  a  resident  popu- 
lation, and  which  we  know  by  the  same  edict 
to  have  been  abandoned  to  the.  feeble  protec- 
tion of  the  laws*.  The  same  fact  is  deducible 
from  another  prohibition,  which  forbade  tl^e 
extraction  of  precious  metals  from  the  ancient 
structures,  a  crime  noticed  before  the  end  of 


» P^  jBfiUo  Gothipo,  Jib.  i.  cfp.  xxii,  Thp  f»m  ^^  &^^ 
when  Urban  VUIj,  clean^4  the  ditcfi  |>f  tl^e  qas^lie. 

'  Majorian  reigned  from  46f  Uf  4€l.  f*  Am^uarum 
a^diiun  di^sipalur  speciosa  constnlolio ;  et  ut  aliquid  eepai^ 
t^,  magna  diruuntur.  Hinc  jam  ocoasio  nascilur  ut  etiam 
unusquisque  privajtum  sedifioium  constr^ens,   per  grativm 

jiidicum praesufnere  de  publicis  locis  necessariat  et 

transferre  non  dubitet."    Tbis  is  quoted  in  the  Decline  and 
Fail^  &c.  cap.  xxxvi.  p.  175.  vol.  vi.  oct.  note  8. 


the  fbtiMMbtotWy',  Utih  one(if4hee^ih  ^dh 
^e  reguld*ions  of  iTieodoric  were  ititei^ed  to 
prevent'.  iThis  riapine  supposes  a  sditude.  In 
the  subdequetit  periods  of  distress,  when  eVeify 
pt^6io^s  obj^t  hiad  been  "removed  froin  above 
ground,  1;he  plttndcifers  lseaif<ihed  for  ^nbter- 
ranean  treasures,  attd  •t^A'e  'tip  fhe  lead  iff  l^e 
^(fttAaitsK  'Hie  ^^t'b  ^lecefssi'^^  6£^^t<stHik^ 
'becrfflie  'the  dnly  <»re  of  a  wi^ehM  ^pc^ufcitio^, 
froto  i^hom  it  wotdd  he  nttiieasotKiWe  to  expecJt 
ieiAer  ta»fee  or  atta<ih!toent  t6  -tht  ti*ophi(te  ^f 
Jflifeiryormer  gwndeur.  lHattaaity^ofaiewc^ks 
tf  sfetdptttre  feU  tirheiffe  they  «tdod,  has  be^ 
^proved  by  the  spots  where  they  were  found, 
after  centuries  of  neglect.  The  same  indifference 
which  allowed  the  baths  of  Titus  to  be  gradually 
buried  beneath  the  knl,  pref^ented  the  Ladcoon 
•frwh  bdng  removed  from  the  iridhe  wtiich  It 

*  In  3G7  Lampadius,  the  prtefect,  took  all  the  lead,  imd 
ipon,  and  brass^  so  collected,  without  cmy  remuneratltfn 
to  the  plunderers.  Amni.  Marcellini,  lib.  xxvii.  01^.  iS. 
pag.  524.  edit.  1*693. 

^  Prsterea  non  minimum  pondus,  et  quod  facillimum  di- 
reptioni  est  mollissimum  plumbum  de  ornatu  maenium  re« 
feruntur  esse  sublata.  Variar.  epist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxi.  pag. 
50.  edit.  1679. 

'  **  Et  confestim  centenarium  illud,  quod  ex  eadem  forma 
in  atrio  ecclesiae  Beatri  Petri  decurrebat,  dum  per  nimiam  ne* 
glectus  incur iam  plumbum  ipsius  centenarii  furtim  jam  plu- 
rima  ex  parte  exinde  ablatum  fuisset."  Anastas.  in  vit.  S. 
Aadriani  L  He  is  talking  of  the  repair  of  the  aqueduct 
and  l^ipe'of  the  Acqua  Sabbatina. 
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or^oally  adwned*.    The  Toro,  the  Hercules, 
.  the   Illpra,    the  Callipygian  Venus,  were  all 
found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  of.  which  most 
probably  they  had  been  the  ornaments. 

The  condition  of  the  Romans,  may  account 
for  their  neglect  of  monuments,  ,which  the 
dements  themselves  conspired  to  destroy.  An 
earthquake  shook  the  Forum  of  Peace  for  seven 
days>  in  the  year  408?;  but  such  we^e  the 
convulsions  of  nature  in. the  ^succ^eding  cei)- 
tmy,.  that  Greg9ry  th^  Great?  naturally  sup- 
posed the  evils  pf  which  he  had  himself  bee^ 
witness  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin 
around  him*    To  these  earthquakes,  tempests, 

* 

*  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.)  says,  the  Laocoon  was  in 

the  house  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  ** ;  Laocoonte  qui  est  in 

Titi  Imperatons  domo.*'  They  shew  the  red  cellular  niche 
in  the  baths  or  pal%ce  of  Titus^  ^n  which  this  group  is  said 
to  have  been  found. 

*  Romffi  in  foro  pacis  per  dies  septem  terra  mugitum  dedit. 
Mercellini  Comitis,  Chronic,  ap.  Sirmond.  torn.  ii.  p.  274. 

'  It  may  be  too  strong  an  interpretation  to  call  this  helhaoing 
an  earthquake. 

>  St.  Gregory,  in  his  Diologues,  lib.  ii.  c^p.  xv.  reports  and 
'  confirms  a  prophecy  of  St.  Benedict.  ^'  Cui  vir  dei  respondit : 
^  Roma  gentibus  non  extermiaabitur,  sed  temptstattbus  corvscisl  tut" 
binibuSf  ac  terra  motufatigata  marescet  in  semet  ipsa*  Cujus  pro- 
phetiae  mysteria  nobis  jam  facta  sunt  luce  clariora,  qui  in  hac 
urbe  dissoluta  maenia^  eversas  dpmos,  destructas  ecclesias  tur* 
'hine  cernimus;  ejusque  sedificia  longo  sepio  lassata  quia  ruinis 
crebrescentibus  prosternantur  videipus.**  The  refider  may 
recollect  how  Mr.  Gibbon  has  disposed  of  the  prophecy, 
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and  inundations,  he  attributed  not  only  the 
depopulation  of  th,e  city,  but  th&  fall  of  her 
dwellings,*  the  crumbling  of  her  bones:\  The  rise 
of  the  Tyber  is  specified  as  having  overthrown 
many  of  the  ancient  edifices  •  Pestilence  and 
famine  within  the  walls,  and  the  Lombards 
without,  had  reduced  her  to  a  wilderness,  aiid 
it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  population,  shrunk 
at  that  period  from  many  spot^  never  after- 
wards inhabited.  An  important  notice,  hitherto 
nieiver  cited  for  the  same  purpose,  informs  ui| 
that  at  the  second  siege  of  Rome  by  Totila, 
there  was  so  much  cultivated  land. within  the 
walls,  that  Diogenes,  the  governor,  thought  the 
com  he  had  sown  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  garrison  and  citizens*  in  a  protracted  de- 

• 

>  *t  Quid  autem  ista  de  hominibus  dicimus  cum  minis  cre- 

brescentibus  ipsa  quoque  destrui  sedificia  videmus 

^iiia  postquam  defecerant  homines^  etiam  parietes  cadunt 

' ossa  ergo  excocta  sunt,  vacua  ardet  Roma.  •  • .  '*  ],$ 

Homil.  in  Ezechiel.  lib.  iu  horn,  vi.pag.  70.  tom  v.opp.omn. 
Venet.  1776.    This  was  in  5^2. 

*  **  Tanta  inundatione  Tyberis  fluvius  alveum  suum  ^res- 
8US  est  tantumque  excrevit,  ut  ejus  unda  per  muros  urbk  ini^ 
fluere  atque  in  ea  maximam  partim  regionis  occupavit  ita  ut 
plurima  antiquarum  sedium  maenlia  dcjiceret.'*  6t.  Gregor. 
Vita,  per  Pa<il.  Diacon.  tom.  xv.  p.  253.  opp.  S.  Greg.  Sep 
also  Paul.  Diacon.  de  gestis  Langob.  lib.  iii.  cap/xxiii.  for  th^ 
pesHsinguinaria. 
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fence^.  The  district  ^f  theFonim,  howm^lv 
iMui  not  yet  become  a  solitude.  A  colttifitt^ 
^Qvected  to  the  emperor  Phocas,  is  an  eVidignc^ 
ftkst  itibe  ancient  ground  plan  had  not  been  bo- 
irial  m  the  year  608.  And  the  same  may  be 
mid  cfihe  Forum  of  Trajan,  upon  evidence  ^l^^ 
jqcate  so  ipreci8e\  The  accretion  <>£  mil  in  i^ 
3i«Uey%,imd  «ven  ihe  mounts  of  Rome,  coidd 
not  have  iskefi  place  under  the  foot  of  a  popu^ 
dstion  ivhiioh  ^was  never  entirely  lost,  and  iti^ 
mnly  ffrom  the  total  desertion  of  ^kese  buraevt 
writes  ithmt  we  must  date  the  formation  of  iht 
firesent  ileveP.    It  app^strs  that  in   825  ttol^ 

^  Procop.  tie  BeHo  Godiico>  lib.  iii.  xatp.  "xicxvi.  JJtfrdhd^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  has  made  the  remark,  but  With  another  object 
in  treating  of  the  walls. 

^  The  biographers  of  St.  Gregory  mention  the  Forum. 
**  Idem  vero  perfectissimus  et  acceptabilis  Deo  sacerdos,  ctim 
quadam  die  per  forum  Trajani,  quod  opete  magnifico  constat 
esse  extructum  procederat.**  Paul.  Diacon.  in  loc.  cit.  pag. 
262.  ^*  Quod  Gregorius  per  forum  Trajani,  quod  ipse  quondam 
pulcherrimis  sedificiis  venustabat/'  &c.  Joan.  Diacon.  in  loc* 
cit.  p.  305.  Paul  Wanefrid  WtiS  a  Lombard  of  iFbrli,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Charlemagne  5  the  other  deacon  wrote  in 
B72.  Vid.  de  tripKci  S.  Gregorii  magni  vita  in  loc.  cit.  peg.  246. 

^  Mr.  O^bon,  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  405.  tom.  xii.  singularly  giv^s 
Addison  the  merit  of  a  discovery^  whrich  any  one  who  t)a<l 
seiro  a  picture  of  the  balf-buried  ruins  under  the  Capitol^  and 
the  hole  in  which  the  colunm  of  Trajafi  was  sunk,  n^ight,  bnd 
must,  have  anticipated. 


wei«  ^^witihin  Borne  itsdf  odtivaited  hn^  of 
codsideralde  extents  The  contiguity  of  tlie 
immense  aneknt  fibrics,  when  once  in  decay, 
OMist  harve  been  daiigieiX)us  during  earth^piakes, 
which  might  shake  them  down,  or  in^  inunda- 
tions, when  the  W9.ter  might  be  confined,  mA 
prevei^ted  from  retiring  by  the  wails  of  bufld- 
togs  as  iarge  as  prwinees^.  Such  ^pen  spots  as 
were  decorated  by  single  monuments  were  likfiiy 
tp  be  first  overwhelmed  by  the  deposit  lef3t  by 
the  water,  and  collected  round  those  monu^ 
ments.  Oh  this  account  the  Forums,  and  even 
the  Palatine,  although  an  eminesice,  bedng 
orowd;ed  with  structures,  appear  to  have  been^ 

'  The  jnon^stery  of  Farfa  in  826  obtained  Irom  the  Emperor 
Lothaire  !•  the  confirmation  of  a  grant  of  Pope  Eugenius  of 
two  farms.  *'  De  dnabus  massis  juris  monasterii  Sanctse 
Bibianae,  quod  est  positum  infra  nobilissimam  urbem  Roma- 
nam^  vel  quse  ad  easdem  massas  pertinere  dignoscitur^quarum 
UM  Fompejana,  et  alia  Balagai  suncupata/'  Chronicon 
fiarJTense,  ap.  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  ii.  par.  iL  pag.  aS3. 
edit.  \^%7*  We  know  S.  BM>iana  to  have  been  in  Rume* 
M(ucatori  says,  *^  Dalla  Chronica  Farfensa  apprendiaao^  avete 
¥mfB.  Eugemo  donate  al  moaastero  di  Farfa  due  masse,  appc^ 
late  i'una  Pompeiana,  e  i'altra  Balagai^  poste  infra  noUSg- 
iimam  Urbem  Romanafii :  il:  x^e  ci  fa  conoscere,  che  entro 
RoiHa  stessa  si  trovavano  de^  Buoni  Poderi  ^bltivabiSL*^ 
Amudi  d'ltalia  ad  an  825.  torn.  iv.  p.  5S3.  Perhaps  his  trant- 
lation  and  conclusion  are  rather  licentious. 

*  **  Lavacra  in  modum  provinciarum  stmeta''  astonished 
Constantius.     A  mm.  Maroell.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x. 
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buried  deeper  than  the  other  quarters,  under 
the  deposit  of  the  river,  aind  the  materials  of 
the  crumbling  edifices.  The  latter  accumula-' 
tion  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  the  broken  pottery  of  the  old 
city  has,  at  some  unknown  period  \  been  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  mount  150  paces  high,  and 
500  paces  in  length.  The  population  was  too^ 
languid  to  dig  away  the  obstructions,  and  em-- 
ployed  their  remaining  strength  in  transporting^ 
the  smaller  materials  to  the  more  modem  and 
secure  quarter  of  the  town.  -  : 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  precise  date  to 
the  total  desertion  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ancient  site ;  but  the  calamities  of  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  centuries  must  have  contri- 
buted to,  if  they  did  not  complete  the  change. 
A  scarcity*  in  the  year  604,  a  violent  earth- 

• 

^  De  eo  perpetnum  apud  antiquos  silentiuni.  Doiiati  Rom. 
Yet.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  The  most  reasonable  account  of  the 
Testacean  mount  seems  to  be  that  of  Lucius  Faunus,  lib,  iii. 
cap.  iii.  de  antiquit.  Urbis  Romse,  ap.  Sallengre^  torn.  i.  pv 
248.  There  was  a  college  of  potters  established  by  Nunui« 
The  vicinity  of  the  water  made  them  fix  themselves  in  the 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber .  It  was  strictly  forbidden 
tafling  any  obstructions  into  the  river.  The  mound  roseby 
degrees,  and  therefore  unnoticed.  It  is  strange,  however; 
that  the  regionuries  should  not  mention  it.     . 

*  <«  Eoque  tempore  fuit  fames  in  civitate  Romana  grandts.'* 
Anastas.  in  vit.  Sabiniani.  pag.  134. 
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quake '  a  few  years  af^terwards,  a  pestilence  ^  in 
or  about  the  year  678,  five  tremendous  inunda- 
tions  of  the  Tyber^  from  680  to  797?  a  second 


••  *  «  Eodem  tempore  factus  est  teifm  motus  magnum  mense 
Augusti  indictione  undecima."  Ibid,  in  vit.  S.  Deusdedit. 
He  was  pope  from  614  to  6]  7* 

*  *^  Similiter  mortalitas  major,  atque  gravissima  sujjsecuta 
est  mense  suprascripto,  Julio,  Augusto,  et  Septemb.  in  urbe 
Roma,  qualis  nee  temporibus  aliorum  Pontificum  esse  me- 
moratur."  Ibid,  in  vit.  S.  Agathon.  pag.  142.  Paul.  Diaco* 
nus  says,  **  Tantaque  fuit  multitude  morientium  ut  etiam 
parentes  cum  filiis^  atque  fratres  cuin  sororibus  apud  urbem 
Romam  ad  sepulchra  deducerentur.'*  De  gestis  Langob. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  v. 

»  In  685^715 ''7l7'-79l— 797*  Of  that  in  717,  it  is 
mentioned,  "  Per  dies  autem  septem  aqua  Romam  tenebat 
perversam."  Anastas.  in  vit.  S.  Gregpr.  ii.  p.  155.  Paul. 
Diaconus  tells^  **  His  diebus  Tyberis  fluvius  ita  inundavit, 
ut  alveum  suiim  egressus  multa  Romans  fecerit  exitia 
civitati;  ita  ut  in  via  Lata  ad  unam  et  semis  staturam  ex- 
cresceret,  atque  a  porta  S.  Petri  usque  ad  Poutem  Milvium 
acquss  se  distendentes  conjungerent."  De  gestis  Langob. 
Vb.  vi.  cap.  xxxvL  From  the  mention  made  of  the  £orso 
being  damaged,  the  descent  of  the  city  into  the  Campus 
Martius  seems  to  be  proved.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  inundated  Rome.    Ibid.  cap.  xxxvii. 

The  inundation  of  791  tore  down  the  Flaminian  gate,  and 
cirri€!d  it  as  far  as  the  arch  called  Tres  facicellse  (the  Arcus 
Portogalli)  and  rose  to  the  height  of  two  men,  "  Per  triduum^ 
ipBum  flumen,  quasi  per  alveum^  per  civitatem  currebat.** 
Anastas.  in  vit.  S^  Hadriani,  p  194.  The  river  kept  the  city 
under  water  for  many  days,  and  S.  Hadrian  was  obliged  to 
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famine  in  the  pontificate  of  Fope  CotTsts^tlEie  *, 
which  continued  for  six  and  thirty  months^  a 
pestilence  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventh  c«t^ 
tury,  and  the  assault  of  the  Lombards  for  three 
months  under  Astolphus  in  755;  these  are  the 
events  which  compose  the  Roman  history  cfC 
this  unhappy  period. 

The  fabrics  of  the  old  town  could  receive 
no  protection  but  from  their  solidity.  •  The 
lawful  sovereigns  had  degraded  tbe  capital  of 
the  world  to  the  head  of  a  ducby,  andtbe  omfy 
visit  which  an  emperor  of  the  East  deigned  to 
make  to  Rdme  was  not  to  protect  but  to 
despoil  her   pf  all  her  valuable   ornaments  ^ 

send  provisions  in  boats  to  those  living  in  tbe  vk  Late^  **  pet 
navieulas  morantibus  via  Lata  dbos^advexit." 

Tbe  inundation  in  797  is  not  in  Antstasiu^^  where  Fea 
(Dissertazione,  p.  309)  finds  it,  but  is  In  the  *'  Index  VetU9# 
tissimus  Ducum  Spoletonatomm  et  Abbatum  Farfettoiutn.*' 
Ap^  Script.  Ren  Ital.  torn.  ii<  par.  ii«  p,  295*  ^^  Decxcvii* 
Inundatio  aquae  fit  Rmns  in  via  Lata  ad  duas  stUturasw"  It 
may  be  suspected  that  as  both  ros&to  the  height  of  two  metii 
there  is  some  confusion^  and  that  they  were  the  same. 

^  Constantine  was.  elected  in  708.  ^'  Vir  valde  mitissmaia^ 
cujus  temporibus  in  urbe  Roma  fames  faeta  est  magna  per 
annos  tres."  Anastas.  in  vit.  Constanr*  p.  152.  There  seems 
a  full  stop  wanting  aftev  mieisiimUi:  hi»  nusfortunes  fdUow 
his  virtues  too  quickly. 

*  **  Omnia  quae  erant  in  sere  ad  ornatnentum  civitatis  da^ 
posuity  sed  et  ecclesiam  beats- Marifie^  ad  nmrtyres^qiisrdie 
te^lis  sereis  erat  cooperta,  discoperuil/'  Anaates^i  in  vtti 
St.  Vttalianf.  tom.  i.  p.  106. 


TkQ  roeor^  {Sunder:  of  Constant  has  affixed 
to  thftt  repliant  name  a  greater  ^are  im  tte. 
tm^  of  Rome  thaw  the.  conoirrence  of  other 
comities  will  aUjow ; . hi^robbeiy  was  confined^ 
tQ^tke  bfxmze  tUea  of  the  Pantheon^  and  ta 
^h^oever  qpu^utity  ofi  the  precious  metals 
could  be  collected  in  a  re»dence  of  twcive 
days*  He  hid  the  gleanings  of  Geuserick,  but 
he  rtill  left  the  bro»jae  of  tiiie  portico  to  he 
plundered  :bj^Ujrbaiii  VII  J.  axyJ;  many  other  me?- 
t%UiQ  decorations^  to  ?  he  laelted  into  bells  for, 
the  churches  in  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  mcM 
deru  town,  and  for  other  pious  uses  of  the 
Rapes'. 

The  period  of  the>  exarchate  and  of  the 
Lombard  domination  is  that  of  the  lowest  dis- 

*^  S«d  rafmens  Romse  dies  duodecim  omnia  quae>  Aiemt 
anUquitus  i«jstk«ta«x  esse  in  ornamentum  uvlns  abstolit :  in 
taotum  ut  etiam  baeilicam  Beata  Manas  quaeiimitea  Pantheon 

vecata  fuerat  (rocabatur) disoooperiret. ..."    Paid. 

IJjUcQiii  de  gestia  Langobard.  libi.  v»  cap.  xL  Fabriciis» 
sQjfk  that  Constans  took^iray  mor^  in  seiwn.  dajs  than  all  the 
Qsri^ghwiB  hiMl  done  io  258  year^.  Deaeriptio.  Rome,  pap.  ii. 

^  The  Abate  Fea<(DiaBertazioae,  p.  407^  et  seq.)  allows 
thf^^  whatever  was  saved  was*  saved  fy  miracle,  and  probaUj' 
bfMa^ae  buried  und^  some  heavy  nun,  as  the  gilded  'Her- 
cvAe%  the  Wolf,  the  Belvedere  Pine.  The  bronze  doors  of 
Cowaaa  and  Damianus  were  saved  because  they  belonged  to 
a  cfauifcb ;  those  pf  St.  Hadrian  wefe  carried  away  to  the 
l^enia^  There  wa^  a  statue  of  bronze^.a  buU»  in  the  F^rum 
Doai4iW in, the  time  of  Blopdus.^  **.,..  A  foro^Boano  ubi 
stfoam  taMffoni  aspkimus^''    RoQia  iiM*  lib,  i.  fo.  IQ. 
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tress  of  Rome'.  The  most  diligent  encjuiry 
has  been  unable  to  discover  who  were  hei^  ac- 
knowledged masters,  or  what  was  the  form  of 
her  domestic  government^.  Subsequently  to  the 
extinction  of  the  exarchate  by  Astolphus  in 
752,  she  had  been  abandoned,  but  was  never 
formally  resigned  by  the  Gi:eek  Caesars.  After 
Gregory  XL  in  728  or  9,  and  Gregory  III.  in 
741,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel 
against  the  Lombards^  and  against  the  icono- 
clast tyrants  of  Constantinople,  it  might  be 

>  ^'  Ipsa  urbium  regina  Roma,  quamdiu  Langobardorum 
Regnum  viguit,  summis  cdamitatibus  exagitata,  atque  in 
pejus  ruens  ex  anti(][uo  splendore  decidebat."  Antiq.  lifed. 
^vi,  torn.  ii.  p.  148.  dissc^rtatio  21. 

•  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  jpag.  304. 

9  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  281,  286. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  obsenred  that  *^  the  Greek  writers  are  apt 
to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of  Gregory  the  2d  and  3d'/' 
(cap.  xlix.  p.  132.  npte  20.  vol.  ix.  octavo)  and  by  some  ac*  ? 
cident  the  following  extraordinary  error  has  been  left  in  his 
text.  '*  In  his  distress  the  first  Gregory  had  implored  the 
aid  of  the  hero  of  the  age>  of  Charles  Martel.*'  (cap.  xlix. 
pagk  147.  vol.  ix.  octavo.)  The  first  Gregory  had  been  dead 
more  than  a  century.  The  historian  could  hardly  mean  the 
first  of  the  2d  and  Sd,  which  would  be  too  equivocal  an  ex- 
pression :  besides  which  there  was  but  a  letter  written,  and 
there  are  some  doubts  as  to  the  embassy  of  Gregory  II.  to 
Charles  Martel;  and  the  decided,  perhaps  repeated  suppli- 
cation to  him  was  from  Gregory  III.  (See  Muratori,  tom.  iv. 
pag.  286)  ad  an.  7^1  •)  Nor* does  the  mistake  look  like  an 
error  of  the  press,  to  be  read,  **  Gregory  had  first  implored," 
&c.  smce  the  application  to  Pepin  was  made  by  Stephen  IL 
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thought  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire had  ceased  to  be  recognized.  Yet  a  cet*- 
tain  respect,  at  least,  for  the  successors  itf 
Constantine,  not  only  from  the  Romans  but 
from  their  new  patricians,  Pet)in  and  Chkrles  of 
France,  may  be  ishewn  to  have  endured  witfiin 
two  years  6f  the  coronation  of  the  latter  hero* 
in  the  year  800.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
about  this  period  the  Romans  had  recurred  tb 
the  memory  of  their  former  institutions,  and 
had  composed  a  cotporation  of  uncertain  forin 
and  number,  advised  rather  than  commanded 
by  the  Pope,  who  had  silently  usurped  the  so^ 
vereign  title  of  our  Lord.  By  this  senate  or 
this  spiritual  master  had  the  BtfZajttine  title  of 
Consul  or  Patrician  been  offered  to  Charles 
Martel  and  conferred  on  Pepin.  A  letter  is  still 
preserved  from  the  Senate  and  People  to  Pepin, . 
Patrician  of  the   Romans^  and  the  reply  of 

1  <<Vicne  a  fbrtlficarsi  la  conghiettura  proposta  di  sopra, 
clo^  che  duravil  tuttavia  in  Roma  il  rispetto  all'  Imperador 
Gxeco,  ed  era  quivi  riconosciuta  la  sua  autoritd."  Annali 
ditalia,  ad  an,  793.  torn.  J  v.  pag.  492.  Gregory  III.  is 
usuaUy  called  thQ  first  of  the  independent  popes,  but  he  cer- 
tainty ac^knowledged  the  superiority  of  Eutichius  ekarch  bi 
RaTennai,  to  wboiii»  as  Anastasius  tells  us^  he  applied  for  per- 
miMion  to  use  six  columns  of  some  structure  for  St.  Peter's 
dburch.    ■ 

.«  The. 36th  letter  of  the  Codex  Carolinus,  *^  scritta  da 
tutto  il  senate  e  dalla  generality  del  Popolo  Romano  al  re 
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th^  Frank  monarchy  recommeoding  a  deferemee 
to  their  bishop  Paul  I.  must  imply  that  the  do- 
iijestic  sovereignty  was  divided  between  the 
pastor  and  the  community  at  large.   This  mixed 
jgovemment,  which  must  have  sometimes  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  anarchy,  and  at  oth^r$ 
degenerated  into  despotism,  was  contemplated 
with  horror  by  those  who  recalled  the  lawful 
imperial  sway  of  the  Caesars*,  and  either  to  the 
people  or  the  popes  was  applied  the  opprobrious 
regret  that  Rome  was  subject  to  the  slaves  of 
slaves y  and  to  a  barbarous  populace  drawn  to- 
gether from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.     The 
twelfth  line  of  the  following  verges  is  the  same 
read  backwards  as  forwards,  md  is  quoted  from 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  to  denote  the  retrograde 
fortune  of  Rome ;  "  e  dovette/*  says  Muratori, 
**  urn  volt  a  par  ere  qualche  meravigliosa  cosa"-^ 

NopilibiiB  fueras  quondam  constructa  patronis ; 

Subdita  nunc  servis,  heu  male  Roma !  ruis* 
Deseruere  tui  tanto  te  tempore  reges ; 

CeiBit  et  ad  Grsecos  nomen  honosque  tuum. 

Rppino  Fatrizio  de*  Romani."    See — Annali  d*Italia  ad  an. 
763.  tom.  hr.p^SSl. 

>  Siunt  Gregory  himself  made  the  distinction  between 
the  republican  subjects  of  an  Empsror  and  the  slaves  of  a 
Ki^.  *'  Hoc  namque  inter  re^es  gentium  et-  reipul^lic8» 
Imperatpres  distat,  quod  reges  gentium,  domini  servorum 
sunt,  Imperatores  vero  Reipublicsp  domini  Uberonnn.*'  Lib. 
xiii.  epist.  $1. 
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,'     In  tendUlfdmrectortun  nemo  remansit, 

Ingeiiuique  tui  ri^ra  Pelasga  colunf. 
Vulgus  ab  extremis  distractutn  partibus  orbis, 

Servorum  servi  nunc  tibi  sunt  domini. 
Coli^tantinopolis  florens  nova  Roma  vocatur, 

Moenlbus  et  muris  Roma  vetusta  cadis. 
Hoc  caftans  prisco.  prapdixit  carmine  Tate«, 

Roma  tibi  iubito  motihus  ibit  amor, 
Non  si  te  Petri  m^ritum  Paulique  foveret. 

Tempore  jam  longo  Roma  misella  fores. 
Manciribus  subjectii  jacens  macularis  iniquis, ' 

Inclyta  quee'fueras  nobtlitate  nitens'. 

A  boasted  descendant  of  Camillus  was  still  left 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century^  j  but  the 
unknown  author  of  the  above  complaint  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  last  relics  of  the  Ro- 
man  race  had  in  his  time  disappeared. 

"  See — Antiq.  Med.  JEvu  edit.  1739.  torn.  ii.  p.  148>  149. 
dissertat.  21.  Muratori  warns  us  not  to  tbink  tbat  the  servit^ 
rum  servi  alludes  to  the  popes.  The  title  may  not  yet  have 
been  used)  but  ta  whom  do  the  words  ailitdel  The  phrase  is 
8tDgular»  fHid  has  been  applied  to  only  on^  charaeter  of 
aptiquity^  to  Sextus  Porapey;^^  Libertpruin  suorum  liber- 
tus,  servorumque  serous.^'  Veil.  Patercul.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
73.  The  slave  of  slaves  had  become  the  king  of  kings,  when 
a  dedicator  to  Sixtus  Quintus  told  him 

-  **  Ingentes  si  facta  decent  ingentia  reges 
Te  regum  regem  Sixte  quis  esse  neget.'^ 
Da  Barga^  Comm.  de  obelig^,  ap.  Gtcev.  torn.  ir.  p.  1Q3U 
*■  St.  Jerome  had  a  female  correspondent  who  was  a  de- 
seendatit  oC Camillus;  and  St.  Gregory  was  of  the  patrician 
family  of  the  Gontians.    See-^Bayle's  Dictk>naiy,  article 
Ciaioilhis. 
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When  the  history  of  the  pontiffs  becomes 
all  the  history  of  Rome,  we  find  each  mo- 
ment of  peace  and  prosperity  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  walls,  in  burning  lime,  in  con- 
gtructing  churches  and  shrines  of  martyrs,  the 
materials  of  which  must,  it  is  evident,  have 
b)een  supplied  from  the  deserted  iiiins.  The 
repair  of  former  damages,  and  the  increasing 
population  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes,  augmented  the  applica- 
tion to-tiie  same  common  guarry.  The  re- 
construction of  an  aqueduct  to  convey  the 
QCqudVergine  to  the  Vatican  by  Hadrian  I.  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  quarter 
about  St.  Peter's,  were  then  chiefly  inhabited  ^ 
The  altar  of  the  apostles  had  gathered  round  it 
a  crowd  of  votaries  who  became  settlers,  and 
for  whose  protection  Leo  IV.  •  surrounded  with 
a  wall  the  suburb  of  the  Vatican.  Respect  for 
the  mother  of  the  churches,  and  the  supposed 
scene  of  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  had  pre- 
served the  inhabitants  in  the  other  extremity 
near  the  Lateran',  and  the  greater  was  the  po- 

V  Anastas.  in  vit.  Had.  p.  I89. 

*  He  was  Pope  from  847  ^  855. 

'  Another  aqueduct,  the  Claudian,  was  tepBiteA  for  the 
service  of  the  Lateran.  The  Marcian  water  was  also  agatOF 
brought  to  Rome  by  Hadrian  I.   It  seems  that  these  streams^ 
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polation  at'  th^se  opposite  points,  the  <  more 
complete  must  have  been  the  desertion  of  many 
intermediate  quarters  within  the  vast  circuit  of 
the  Walls.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
some  of  these  spots  had  become  cultivated 
lands  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

Thie  edifices  of  old  Rome  are  lost  for  more 
than  -200  years,  but  reappear  in  a  regionary  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  who  might  make 
us   suspect   that   the    abandonment   Lad    not 
yet  reaidhed  the  Forum.     His  notice  includes 
tile  following  monuments,  which  he   divides 
amongst   the    regions    after   the    exa;mple   of 
former  itinteraries^     The  Thermae  of  Alex- 
ander,  of  Commodus,  of  Trajan,   of  Sallust, 
with  his  pyramidj  of  Diocletian,  of  Constan- 
tihe,   and  some    baths  near  St.    Silvestro   in 
capite,  a  temple  of  Minerva,  tJie  temple  of 
4      Jupiter^,   the  Roman   Forum,  the   Forum  of 
^      Trajan,  the  three  Circuses,  Maximus,  Flaminius 
J      and  Agonalis,  the  Arch  of  Drusus  called  re- 
\      €ordatiomSy  the  Arch  of  Severus,  that  of  Titus 

'^  '  •   :  •      ■  • 

}        and  the  acqua  Trajana  had  been  before  partially  recovered, 
i        it  is  uncertain  by  whom,  and  had  again  fallen  into  decay. 

1  See— Bianchini's  edition  of  the  lives  of  the  popes.  Oput- 
culum  XV.  prolegomena  ad  vitas  Roman.  Pontificum,  torn.  ii. 
pag.  cxxii.  Biancbini  calls  him  a  regionary  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  The  date  8/5  has  been  assigned  to  him.  See 
«— Dissertazione  sulle  rovine,  &c.  p.  326. 

*  Biancbini  calls  this  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter 
wiliibift  giving  any  reiaoti. 
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and  Vespasian,  and  of  G  rattan,  TbeodbsiiiSi 
and  Vaientinian,  the  Flavian  Amphithjeatfe^ 
that  called  Castrense,  the  Capitol,  the  Septizo- 
nium  of  Severus,  a  Palace  of  Nero,  another  at-* 
tributed  to  Pontius  Pilate,  and  a  third  near 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusakmme^  the  Theatres  of 
Pompey  and  of  Marcellus,  the  Pantheon,  the 
Mica  Aurea,  the  Antonine  and  Trajan  Co-» 
lumns,  a  Nytnphaemn,  an  Obelisk  near  S,  Lo- 
renzo in  Lmina,  the  Horses  of  the  Baths  of 
Constantine,  the  Horse  of  Constantine,  the 
Elephant  called  Herbarium,  a  statue  of  the 
Tyber,  several  aqueducts,  and  nameless  por- 
ticoes. It  is  worth  while  to  observe  how  many 
of  these  monuments  have  been  partially  pre- 
served up  to  thfls  day,  so  that  one  might  suspect 
that  those  of  a  slighter  construction  had  already 
yielded  to  violence  and  time,  and  those  only  had 
remained  which  were  to  be  the  wonder,  perhaps, 
of  many  thousand  years.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine in  what  state  were  these  monuments, 
although  they  might  be  supposed  entire  from  the 
•epithet  broken  being  applied  to  the  aqueducts'. 
At  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey  had  been  in  decay  three  hundred  years 
before,  and  that  the  Tfeermae  had  been  altoge- 
ther disused  for  the  isame  period,  and  miist 

'  The  a^i^e^iicte  are  called  Format  a  name  which  Caasio- 
4oru8  gives  them.  Variar.  lib.  vii.  Form  vi  torn.  If^iiSf 
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tiier^re  hiw^e  been  in  ruins '.  The  Baths  of 
&tUU^  were,  it  may  be  thought,  partially  de- 
Stroyied  when  the  fire  of  Alaric  was  fisital  to 
his  palace.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
above  objects  served  merely  as  land-marks 
amongst  the  many  churches  which  form  the 
chief  memorabilia  of  this  ecclesiastical  pilgrim, 
who  adorns  the  twelfth  region  with  the  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  same  manner  the 
Forum  of  Trajan  is  noted  by  two  authors  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  although  it 
must  have  been  in  ruins  previous  to  either  of 
those  dates  ^ 

>  We  find  meDtion  of  baths  in  the  lives  of  the  popes,  as  in 
that  of  St.  Hadrian,  *^  In  balneis  Lateranensibus  ;**  but  the 
Thermse  had  never  been  frequented  since  the  siege  of  Vi- 
tiges.  The  total  change  of  mannersr  in  modern  Rome  has 
left  it  without  a  single  bath  open  to  the  public ;  nor  is  this  a 
iisual  commodity  in  private  houses. 

»  Benedict!  Beati  Petri  Canonici,  liber  Pollicitus,  ad 
Guidonem  de  Casteilo,  written,  says  Mabillon,  ante  annum 
MCJCLiii  quo  Guide  iste  ad  pontificatus  assumptus  est,  dictus 
C^kstinus  II.  see— *Ordo  Romanus  XI.  ap.  Mabill.  Museum 
Italicum,  tom.  ii.  pag.  118.  edit.  Paris  1724. 

See— Liber  de  mirabilibus  Romse  ap.  Montfaucon.  Dia- 
rium  Italicum,  cap.  xx.  p.  283  to  p.  301.  edit  Paris  1702. 

In  the  year  1162  there  was  a  church  with  gardens  and 
houses  called  Su  Niccold  alia  cdonna  Trajana,  (Disserta- 
zione  sulle  Rovine,  pag.  S&5.)  Flavins  Blondus^  without 
mentioning  his  authority,  says  that  Symmachus  I.  btiilt  two 
churches  there.    Synmiachus  wa^  pope  in  500y  **  In  ejus 


* 
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The  rising  importance  of  the  new  city  ac- 
celerated the  ruin  of  the  old.  From  the  time 
that  JSbome  again  became  worth  a  contest,  we 
Jfind  her  citizens  in  arms,  sometimes  against 
fiach  other,  sometimes  against  the  pretenders 
to  the  imperial  crown.  The  spirit  of  feudalism 
had  distracted  her  inhabitants.  Adalbert  and 
Lamllert,  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Spoleto^ 
were  invited  to  inflame  the  civil  furiifes*,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Al- 
beric,  Marquis  of  Camerino,  had  <jbtained  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  the  hand  of  the  fa- 
mous  Marozia^.  The  expulsion  of  Hugo,  king 
of  Burgundy  aMd  Italy,  the  last  of  the  three 
husbands  of  that  "most  noble  patrician,"  by 
Alberic  the  son  of  the  first,  and  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  city  by  the  expelled  tyrant,  are 
not  to  be  forgotten  amongst  the  causes  of  dila- 
pidation ^     The   assumption  of  the  imperial 

* 

fori  excelsls  niirabtlibusque  ruinis  Symmai^hus  primus  Papa 
ecclesias  S.  Basilji  et  i^em  S.  Silvestri  et  Martini  extroxit. 
Rom.  instaurata,  lib.  ii.  fo.  36«  edit.  Taurin  1527* 

*  A.  D.  $78,  according  to  the  Annali  d'  Italia. 

«  A.  D.  910  to  925. 

'  Muratori  calls  Marozia  '^  Nobilissima  Patricia  Romana/* 
and  appears  to  disbelieve  a  part  of  the  '*  laidezze  e  maldi* 
cenze"  charged  to  her  by  Luitprand,  the  repository  of.  all 
the  pasquinades  and  defamatory  libels  of  the  times.  Amiali 
d'  Italia  ad  an.  911.  torn.  v.  p.  267«  Marozia  bad  ope  lover  a 
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crown  by  the  first  Otho,  in  962,  and  the  revolts        .   ' 
of  the  Roman  captains,  or  patricians,  with  that  ^ 

of  Crescentius,  against  Otho  th%  Secoij^  and 
Hiird^  had  renewed  the  wars  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  it  is  probable  had  converted  many 
of  the  larger  structures  into  ruins  or  strong  holds. 
The  next  appearance  of  the  monuments  is 
when  they  had  become  the  fortresses  ^  the 
new  nobility,  settled  at  I^ome  since  the  re- 
storation  of  the  empire  of  the  west^.    Some* 


i ' 


PQpe,  Sergius  III.,  and  her  son  by  hlm^  or  more  probably  by 
her  first  husband,  Alberic^  was  John  XL  Pope  from  931  to 
935.  Guido,  her  second  husband,  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Tus- 
cany, was  master  of  Rome  from  925  to  929;  and  Hugo,  her 
third  husband,  from  929  to  932.  Alberic  her«son  reigned  as 
patrician  and  consul  from  933  to  954^  beat  away  Hugo  from 
Rome  in  932,  in  936,  and  perhaps  94 1,  and  although  he  had 
married  the  king's  daughter,  contributed  to  his  expulsion 
from  Italy  in  946.  His  son  Octavian  reigned  as  patrician, 
or  as  Pope  John  XH.,  until  962. 

1  Romani  capitanei  patriciatus  sibi  tyrannidem  vindicav^re 
•*— See^ — Romuald  Salern*  Chronic.  Muratori.  annali.  toni.  v. 
p.  480.  ad  an.  987.  The  Romans  revolted  in  974. 987*  995, 
996.  Crescentius  stood  a  siege  against  Otho  lU.,  and  was 
bdieaded  in  998;  and  another  revolt  took  place  in  1001,  at 
the  coronation  of  Conrad  H.  In  1027,  the  Germans  and  R«* 
mans  again  fought  in  the  city. 

>  The  Frangipani,  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnt,  were  certainly 
foreign,  and  perhaps  German  families,  although  they  all  pre-* 
tended  a  Roman  descent.  The  first  when  reduced,  i^  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  to  Mario,  a  poor  knight. 
Signer  of  Nemi,  published  their  tree  to  identify  their  family 
with  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  <<  del  quale  ai  prova  H  pi|p* 
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of  these  monuments  were  perhaps  entire,  but 
it  is  evident  that  some  of  them  were  in  ruins 
when  they  fifst  served  for  dwcUings  or  forts : 
such  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  theatres 
of  Marcellus  and  of  Pompey.  How  they  ctoie 
into  the  hands  of  their  occupiers,  whether  by 
^ant  or  the  Popes,  or  by  seizure,  or  by  vacancy, 
is  unknown ;  one  instance  has  reached  us  in 
which  Stephen,  son  of  Hildebrand,  consul  of 
Ronie  in  975,  gave  to  the  monks  of  St.  Gregory 
on  the  Caelian  mount,  an  ancient  edifice  called 
the  Septem  solia  minor^  near  the  SeptizbniUm 
of  Severus,  not  to  keep,  but  to  pull  down^. 
The  character  of  those  to  whom  the  present 
was  made,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
granted,  will  account  for  the  ruin  of  the  an- 
cient fabrics  in  that  period.  The  monks  were 
afterwards  joint  owners  of  the  Coliseum*,  and 

cipio  e  il  fine  m^  vi^  una  largura  di  200  anni  in  mezzo ^''  See 
-—Relation  di  Roma  del  Aimaden^  p.  139.  edit.  1672^  which 
maj.be  consulted  for  some  short,  but  singular  notices,  re- 
specting the  Roman  families. 

>  Mittarelli,  Annali  Camaldolesi^  torn.  i.  Append,  oum. 
xli,  Cdl.  96.  ^^  Donatio  templi  de  Septem  soliis  mim^is 
facta  a  Stephano  jUio  quondam  Ildebran/di  consuiis  et  dmds 
ddem  Johanni  abbati.  Id  est  illud  meum  templum,  quod 
septem  solia  minor  dicitur,  ut  ab  bao  die  vei^;i»«it  potestati 
et  voluntati  pro  tuitione  turris  vestrse  quae  septem  solia  itf^or 
didtur  ad  destruendum  et  sua^tiis  deprimeiidum  quantum 
yobis  placuerit."    P.  96.  edit.  1755, 

*  See — a  npce  on  the  Coliseum. 


the  columns  of  Trajin  and  Marcus  Aurejlius 
were  put  in  the  possession  pf  religious  com- 
munities, who  abandoned  them  to  total  jieglect^ 
Whatever  were  the  means  by  which  they  ob- 
tained possession,  the  Orsini,  in  the  Xlth  and 
Xllth  centuries,  had  occupied  the  Mole  of  Ha- 
drian, and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey;  the  Colohna, 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  the  Baths  of 
Constantine.  The  Conti  wer^  in  the  Quiririal. 
The  Frangipani  had .  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Septizoiiium  of  Severus,  and  the  Janus  of  the 


^  The  Aurelian  column  was  made  over  to  St.  SilvesCro 
in  capite,  and  a  singular  inscription  is  to  this  day  seen  under 
ih6  porch  of  that  church  in  which  those  who  should  alienate 
the  column,  and  the  offerings,  are  excommunicated  by  tiie 
authority  of  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  M  multorom  cle- 
ricorum,  atque /flicorttiw  qui  interfa^rcnt." 

The  writer  of  this  note  saw  it  on  the  spot.    A  copy  of  it 

is  given  in  Dissertazione,  &c.  p.  349*    The  date  is  11 19. 

There  was  a  keeper  of  the  column  in  igs,  shortly  after  it. 

was  built.  Th6  column  of  Trajan  was  in  the  care  of  St.  Nic- 

€ol6,  and  the  new  senate  and  people  in  1162  ordered  that  it 

should  not  be  wantonly  injured  under  pain  of  death  and  cont 

^fiBcation.    See — Dissertazione,  pp.  355,  356.    Yet  the  An- 

tooine  column  threatened  to  fall  when  repaired  by  Sixtus 

Quintus.    See — de  Columna  triumphal!  commehtarius,  Jo- 

^ephi  Castalionis  ad  Sixtum  V.  ap.  Grsev.  torn.  iv.  p.  J^/. 

^<'&at  vatde  o<mfirau:ta  et  mukis  in  loch  non  limas  niodo 

venun  et  fenestra^  amplissimas,  vel  portas  discussis  tnarmori- 

btts  duxerat^^'  and'  the^b^e  of  the  column  of  Trajan  wai^ 

mader  ground  until  the  time  of  Paul  III. 
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Forum  Boarium',  and  a  comer  of  the  Palatine. 
The  Savelli  wetre  at  the  Tomb  of  Metella.  The 
Corsi  had  fortified  the  Capitol.  If  the  churches 
were  not  spared,  it  is  certain  the  pagan  monu- 
.ments  would  be  protected  by  no  imagined 
sanctity,  and  we  find  that  the  Corsi  family  had 
occupied  the  Basilica  of  St.  PauP,  without  the 
walls,  and  that  the  Pantheon  was  a  fortress  de- 
fended for  the  Pope  ^ 

When,  iq  the  eleventh  century,  the  quarrels 
between  the  Church  and  the  Empire  had  em- 
broiled the  whole  of  Italy,  Rome  was  neces- 
sarily the  chosen  scene  of  combat.  Within  her 
walls  there  was  space  to  fight  and  there  were 
fortresses  to  defend.  We  read  accordingly,  in  -. 
ae  andals  of  those  times,  of  armies  .^d 
on  the  Aventine,  and  moving  from  the  Tomb 
of  Hadrian  to  the  Lateran,  or  turning  aside  to 
the  Coliseum  or  the  Capitol,  as  if  through  a 
desert,  to  the  attack  of  the  strong  posts  occupied 
by  the  respective  partizans  of  the  Pope  or  the 
Empire.  Gregory  VII.  may  have  the  merit  of 
having  founded  that  power  to  which  modern 
Rome  owes  all  her  importance,  but  it  is  equally 
certain,   that   to  the  same  pontiff  must    be 


• « 


'  Thi^  was  called  Turris  Cencii  Frangipani,  and  the  re« 
mains  of  a  fort  are  still  left  upon  the  summit. 
•  Annali  d'  Italia,  ad  an.  1 105.  p«  344.  torn.  vi. 
^  See— a  note  on  the  Pantheon. 
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ascribed  th^  final  extinction  of  the  city  of  tlier 
<]|fiesara ;  a.  destruction  which  would  have  been 
classed  ^ith  the  havoc  of  religious  zeal,  did  it 
not  belong  more  properly  to  ambition  i.  The 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  the  troops  of  the  Pope's 
nephew,  Rusticus,  and  the  Normans  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  were  more  injurious  to  the  remains  of 
Rome,  from  1082  to  1084,  than  all  the  preced- 
ing Barbarians  of  every  age.  The  first  burnt 
a  great  part  of  the  Leonine  city,  and  ruined  the 
pprtico  of  St.  Peter :  he  destroyed  also  the  long 
portico  from  the  Ostian  gate  to  the  church  of 
St.  Paul.  In  his.  last  irruption  he  levelled  a 
part  of  the  Septizonium  to  dislodge  Rusticus, 
razed  the  fortresses  of  the  Corsi  on  the  Ca- 
pitol •,  and  battered  the  Mole  of  Hadrian .  The 
Normans'*  and  Saracens  of  Guiscard's  army, 

^  ADnali  d'  Italia,  ad  an.  10S2, 1083)  1084<«  torn.  vi.  p.  273 
to  282. 

•  ^*  DomoB  Corsorum  subviertit,  dehinc  septem  solia,  quf- 
bus  Rusticus  nepos  prsedicti  Pontificis  continebatur,  obsidere 
cum  mnltis  machinis  bellicis  attentavit,  de  quibus  quamplu- 
rimas  columnas  subvertit."  Baroniis.  Annales  Ecclesiast. 
ad  an.  1084.  torn.  xvii.  p.  551.    Lucae  1740.  ' 

.  ^  **  Bobiertus  autem  dulc  Romam  cum  exercitu  noptu  in- 
gressus  dum  ad  ecclesiam  Sanctorum  Quatuor  Coronatorum 
advenisset'^ex  constlio  Cincii  Romanorum  Consulis  ignem 
urbi  injecit :  Romani  igitur  rei  novitate  percuisi  dum  extin- 
guendo  igni  toti  incumberent,  Dux  ad  arcem  St.  Angeli  con- 
tinup.prbperans.**. .  ..Leo  Ostiensis.  (a  cotemporary)  ap. 
Baron,  p.  553.  in  loc.  cit. 

Bertholdus  has  these  stronger  words :  <<  Robertus  Guis- 


with  the  papal  faction,  burnt  the  towii  fram  <jie 
Mmninian  gate  to  the  Antonine  column,  and 

cardusy  Dux  Northmannorum  in  servitium  Sancti  Petri 
post  kal.  Mail  Romam  armata  ni^nu  inTasit»  fiigatoque 
Henrico  totam  urbem  Grqgorio  Papee  rebellem  genitus  -eK* 
pollavity  et  magnam  ejus  partem  igni  consumpsit,  eo^quod, 
Aomani  quendam  ejus  militem  vulnerayerunt/*  Ap.  Baron*, 
loc.  citttt.  p.  552,  A  poet^  Hugo  FlaviniacensiSy  says  only, 
^  Quibusdam  sedibus  itcensis/' — Another  author,  ^  Immo 
ipse  <nitn  suis  totam  regicmem  illam,  in  qua  Ecclesia  Sancti* 
Silye^ri,  et  Sancti  I^aurentii  in  Liic^ia  shse  sunt,  peiiitua  de<^. 

atruxit,  et  fere  ad  nihil  redegit  - — >  Regiones  ill^  circa 

Lateranum,  et  Colisseum  positas  igne  comburere/*  Cardiii* 
de  Aragonia  et  alior.  Viist  Pontif.  Rom*  Ap.  Script.  Rer.  Ital. 
torn.  iii.  p.  313. — And  other  writers,  "  Per  diversa  loca  civi- 

tatis  miscere  jvbet  ineendia Ipsis  ergo   wperatis,  et 

civitate  in  magna  sui  parte.  coUisa/'  Anonymt  Vaticaai. 
Historia.  Sicula.  ap«  Scriptor.  Rer.  ItaL  torn,  viii,  p«  7f$,  Jt 
is  not  known  when  he  lived. 

*^  Dux  itaque  Romam  ingressus  cepit  maximam  partem 
urbis,  hostiliter  incendens  et  vastans  aPalaljo  Lat^tani  usque 
Castellum  S.  Angeli,  ubi  Papa  Gregorius  oppugnabftW*^*: 
Romualdi  Salernitani  Chroniqop^  ap«  Scriptor.  Rer.  Ital. 
torn.  vii.  p.  175.  He  was  archbishop  of  Saleitno  from  liM 
or  1 154  to  1 181,  ''  11  che  forse  non  merita  nMta  crod^aza:** 
80  Muratori  thinks,  Annali  ad  an.  1084* 

<<  Urbs  maxima  ex  parte  incendio,  veato  admi^ifta  acci«8-r 
bente,  consumitur/*  Gauferdi  Malaterrie,  ibid,  torn*  t.  p» 
588.     kist.  Sicula. 

Landulfus  Senior,  the  Milanesae.  bistpriip,  wi^om  the 
writers  sll  attack,  because,  he  declared  i^gainst  tbejald  am* 
bition  and  celibacy  of  Gregory  VII.,  aiiA  for  the  introdttdion 
of  whom  in  his  collection,  Muratori  thought  faiaudf  oblig!e4; 
to  make  an  apology,  has  these  strong  exptessiona  cm  Guis*- 
card's  fire.    '<  Quid  multa  ?  (ribus  civitatil  partibus,  mollis 
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}m&\W0ste  the  sides  of  the  Esqmline  to  tib;e  La« 
Jm^n^  thence  he  set  fire  to  the  regiQ»  froiflF 
that  church  to  the  Coliseum  and  the  Capito^ 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  to  the  Tybersr 
He  attacked  the  CoKseum  for  sieveral  days^  an4 
finished  the  ruin  of  the  Capitol,  It  is  reason*- 
able  to  believe  that  the  flames  were  arrested  by 
the  wilderness  which  had  before  existed  to  the 
south  of  these  positions,  Jind,  indeed,  in  oibet 
quarters.  Besides  the  former  notice  of  jfarms 
HI  Rome,  we  find  that  there  were  lands  ctdtvmted 
and  uncultivated  fn  the  ninth  region  of  the  city, 
about  the  Thermae  of  Alexander,  so  early  as 
the  year  998  \ 

The  conflagration  of  Guiscard  created  or 
confirmed  a  solitude  much  more  extensive  than 
is  embraced  by  that  "  spacious  quarter  be-  ' 
t^een  the  Lateran  and  the  Coliseum,*'  to 
wiiich  it  is  confined  by  our  own  historian*  From 
that  period  at  least  must  be  dated  the  desola- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  EsquilinCj  and  all  the 

que^pal^tiis  Regum  Romanorum  adustis^  Gregorius  demam 
filiis  male  crisn^atis  filiabusque  pejus  consecratis,  cui  jam 
spes  alia  vivex^i  in  civitate  non  erat  ab  urbe  extliens  cum 
Roberto  iSalernum  profectus  est.  ;  Ubi  per  pauca  vivens 
tempera  tamquam  malorum  psnam  emeritus  est."  Hist* 
Kfe^oli  libt  Ivv  cap.  iii.  Script.  Rer.  Italic*  torn.  iv.  p.  120. 
LandulplHis  was  a  cotemporarj  writer. 

.  *  There  were  three  churches  also  in  these  precincts  rising 
ampngsl  cryp^« jand  fragments  of  columns :  a  sign  to  whom  the 
destruction  should  be  referred*  See  Dlssertazione,  &c«  p.  Z^J. 
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Vintinal,  and  much  of  the  Coelian  hill,  incluc^ 
^ng  the  irretrievable  ruin  perhaps  of  the  Coli- 
8^un,  and  certainly  of  many  of  the  remaining 
structures  (rf  the  Forums  and  the  Sacred  Way  \ 
,  A  cotemporary  writer  *  says,  that  all  the  regions 
of  the  city  were  ruined ;  and  another  spectator, 
who  yas  in  Rome^  twelve  years  afterwards, 
laments,  that  although  what  remained  could 
not  be  equalled,  what  was  ruined  could  never  be 
repaired.  What  chiefly  excited  his  astonish- 
ment was  the  beauty  of  the  statues,  which  the 
gods  themselves  might  survey  with  envy,  and 
which,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  were  worthy  of 
being  worshipped  on  the  sculptor's   account. 

>  There  was  a  proverb*  even  in  this  day,  which  speaks  the 
beauty  of  the  Roman  edifices :  '<  Unde  in  proverbium  dic- 
tum est :  iMiotanum  inokridst  Pafiain  deUciis^  Rowta  in  mdi* 
j^cUsf'Raveuna  in  ecclesHs.^*  Landulfi,  Sen.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  96» . 

Flavius  Blondus  quotes  the  epistles  of  Gregory  YII.,  and 
his  biographer  Pandulphus,  above  cited,  for  the  battles^f  the 
Coliseum,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  first,  they  may 
be  in  the  sec6nd.  He  attributes  the  desolation  of  Rome,  as 
he  saw  it,  to  Guiscard;  this,  however,  was  not  Csesarean  Rome, 
bi]it  that  restored  by  the  Popes.  <'  £a  nos  et  alia  Henrioi  qnarti 
temporibus  gesta  considerantes,  conjicimus  urbem  Roma- 
nam  quffi  Pontificum  Romanorum  beneficio  imminiitat  loDge 
supra  vires  non  parum  instauraverat,  tunc  prima  ad  banc  quse 
nostris  inest  t^poribus  rerum  exiguitatem  esse  perductamv*^ 
Quoted  in  Dissertazione,  &c.  p.  342.    Query  instaurata  erat. 

*  Boninzone,  bishop  of  Sutri,  in  Dissertazione,  p.  340. 

'Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  was  in  Rome  in  1106. 
William  of  Malmsbury,  De  gestis  Rer.  Angl.  lib.  iii.  p.  134, 
gives  the  following  elegy»^ 
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of  Malmsbury,  who  reports  the  «le^  of 
the  Ititter  writer,  also  informs  us,  tbat^  wm^ 
paratively  speaking,  Rome  was  now  beeome  a 
little  town.  In  those  times  the  rage  of  the 
conflicting  factions  was  often  vented  agiisuit 
the  houses  of  their  enemies,  and  their  dettnH^^ 
tion  must  have  involved  tlmt  of  the  neighbouiv^ 
ing  monuments,  or  of  those  in  which  thQ  towers 

Par  tibi  Roma  nihil,  cum  sis  prope  tota  ruina, 

Quam  magna  fueris  Integra  fracta  Aoces. 
fnk  dolor!  urbs  ceeidit  cujua  dom  specio  mmai 

P^psp  sUHunp,  $pU%uj^  dieer^;  Ron^  fiut 
^PD  tiim^n  annorum  series,  non  flamina^  nee  ij^v^t 

Ad  plenum  potuit  hoc  abolere  decus. 
^antum  restat  adhuc,  tantum  ruit,  utneque  pars  stans 

£qaari  possit,  diruta  nee  refici. 
OoiAw  opes,  ebur,  et  mannaap,  supemmfue  fRVOf^oi, 

Art(^c^lI|  vfgUenUi^  poTil  f^^fa  QifM^ips, 
N09  ta9U39  $^i|t  $eri  par  stiynti  fabrics  murp, 

^ut  r^taur^  sola  ruina  potest. 
Cura  faominem  potuit  tantam  componere  Romam, 

Quantum  non  potuft  solvere  cura  deum. 
Hie  syperum  formas  superi  ihtrantur  et  q>si, 

Et  cupiunt  fictis  vultibus  esse  pares. 
Non  potuit  natura  deos  hoc  ore  creare. 

Quo  miranda  deum  signa  creavit  homo 
Vultus  adest  bis  numinibus,  potiusque  coluntur 

Avtificum  studio  quam  deitate  sua. 
Uibs  fblix  ri  Tel  dominis  urbs  ilia  careret,*  ' ' 

Tel  dominis  esset  turpe  carere  fide. 
George  Fabridus  gives  a  part  of  this  elegy  in  hb  Bpistola 
Nuncupatoria  pn^ed  to  his  Descriptlo  Romae,  ap.  Orftv. 
tom.iii. 


of  thje  Roman  nobles  were,  in  many  instance^j 
built.  In  1116  the  citizens  revolting  against 
Pope  Paschal  IL,  threw  down*  several  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Pietro  Leone  family.  The 
Emperor  Lothaire  IL  in  IISS  Or  1134,  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  Aventine.  Innocent  IL  was 
in  possession  of  the  Lateran,  the  CoUseum,  and 
the  Capitol;  and  the  partisans  of  the  anti- 
pope,  Anadete,  had  the  Vatican,  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  many  other  strong  places 
of  the  city^  In  the  annals  of  the  Xllth  cen- 
tury these  strong  places  of  Rome  are  mentioned 
as  if  they  stood  not  in  a  city,  but  in  a  province. 
The  struggles  between  the  pontiflS  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  revolution  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  ^  re- 
newed the  contests  of  Vitellius  and  Sabinus  for 
the  Capitol,  from  which  were  alternately  driven 
the  adherents  of  the  new  senate  and  the  friends 
of  the  Pope.    The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  was 

>  Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  384. 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  **  I  cannot  recover  in  Muratori's  original 
lives  of  the  Popes  (Script.  Rerum  Italicarum^  torn.  iii«  p.  l.) 
the  passage  that  attests  this  hostile  partition/' namely^  *<  whilst 
one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  the  other 
was  entrenched  in  the  Lateran  and  Coliseum,"  cap.  Ixxi.  p. 
420.  vol.  xii.  The  division  is  mentioned  in  Vita  Innocentii 
Papse  II.  ex  Cardinale  Aragonio^  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  435,  and  he  might  have  found  frequent  other  re- 
cords of  it  at  other  dates. 

r 

'  It  began  in  1 143,  and  was  matured  in  1145. 
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fortified  for  the  people,  and  in  those  commo* 
tions  (in  1145)  it  is  recorded  that  many  of  the 
towers  and  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  were 
levelled  with  the  ground  \ 

Antiquaries  have  been  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  ruins  ^ty  years  subsequently  to  the  fire 
of  Guiscard,  in  some  account  of  the  ceremo- 
nials and  processions  of  the  papal  court,  writ- 
ten by  a  canon  and  chorister  of  St.  Peter's  % 

* 

^  Annali  d'  Italia^  torn.  ti.  p.  481. 

9  Benedicti.  B^ati.  Petri.  Canonici,  &c.  quoted  befbrcf. 
He  mentions  the  Arch  of  Gratian,  Theodqsitis^  and  Valentt- 
man,  near  the^lian  bridge;  the  Obelisk  of  Nero ;  the  Circus 
of  Alexander,  in  the  Piazza  Navona ;  the  Temple  of  Concord^ 
near  the  Arch  of  Severus ;  the  Arch  and  Temple  of  Nenra 
(Nerviae) ;  a  Temple  of  Janus ',  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;  the 
Forum  of  Caesar ;  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  Vespasian^  called 
SeptecQ  Lucernarum;  the  Arch  of  Constantino ;  thetColir 
seum ;  the  Theatre  of  Pompey ;  the  Pantheon^  which  he  is 
tholight  to  have  called  Porticus  Agrippinse,  though  in  &ct 
he  calls  it  Sanct^  Maria  Rotunda,  Militise  Tiberianae,  on  the 
Qttirinal;the  Arch  of  Piety;  the  Memoria,  or  Temple,  or 
Caitle  of  Adrian ;  the  Templum  Fatale,  near  the  Temple  of 
Concord )  the  Pine,  near  the  Palatine ;  the  Arcus  Manus 
Garneae  ;  the  Mamertine  dungeon ;  the  Asylus,  through  the 
flinty  road)  (Silicem)  where  Simon  Magus  fell,  and  near  the 
Temple  of  Romulus ;  the  Meta  Sudans ;  the  Sepulchre  of 
Romulus,. near  the  Vatican^  a  Portico  of  the  Gallati  before 
the  Temple  of  the  Sybil ;  the  Temple  of  Cicero ;  the  Portico 
of  the  Comori,  or  Crinori;  the  Basilica  of  Jupiter;  the  Arch 
of  Flaminius ;  the  Porticus  Severinus ;  the  Temple  of  Crati- 
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t^ho,  besides  those  monuments  whose  names  are 
irecognisable,  mentions  several  objects  disfigured 
by  the  barbarism  of  the  times. 

The  caution  before  given  must  be  repeated. 
Hiere  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  many  of 
the  monuments  which  he  mentions  were  not 
entire,  but  were  noted  as  landmarks,  as  lliey 
might  be  at  this  day.  The*  same  canon  gives 
us  to  understand,  that  the  roads  in  the  city  were 
then  so  bad,  that  in  the  short  days  the  Pope  was 
'  obliged  to  conclude  his  procession  before  he 
came  to  the  station  prescribed  by  the  rituajL'. 
The  language  in  which  these  ceremonies  are 
d<escribed,  is  as  barbarous  as  the  ceremonies 
themselves ;  of  which  a  cardinal^  who  tran- 
scribed another  ritual  belonging  to  the  same 

ictda;  Hie  island  Milicena  and  the  Draeonorium ;  the  Vhi 
Areniila ;  the  Theatre  of  Antoninus ;  the  Palace  of  Croma« 
-tins,  where  was  t^e  HolomitFeum,  or  Oioritremn ;  the  Ma^ 
^tfXLuA  Lunanus,  or  Eumanus  (anarch,  probably  that  of  Gal* 
Henns^ ;  the  Temple  of  Marius,  ci^ed  Cimber ;  the  Mera- 
'bna ;  the  arcus  in  Lathone  %  the  house  of  Orpheus.  See— -Md^ 
'9emn.  Italicum.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 J  8  to  Id/y  edit.  Paris,  1724. 

^  <<  Sed  propter  panritatem  ^ei  et  difficultatem  Tiae^  fiic}t 
statiQnem  ad  Sanetam  Mariam  Majorem^  et  vadit  in  secre- 
tariun^'*  Ibid.  num.  17,  p.*  120.  The  triumph  of  Aurelian 
lifted  so  long  that  it  was  dark  before  he  reached  the  palace, 
but  from  a  very  different  reason.  **  Deni^ue  vix  nonahora  in 
capitolhun  pervenit.  Sero  autem  ad  palatium/*  Vopisc.  in 
Vita  Aurelian. 
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^enturyi  has  also  preserved  an  extraordinary^ 
specimen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  iind  a  more 
deplorable  picture  of  human  vicissitude  than 
that  afforded  by  thie  contrast  of  the  triumph 
of  Pompey  through  republican  Rome,  and  the 
progress,  of  a  Pope  of  the  twelfth  century,  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  preceded  by  his  sub- 
deacon  with  a  spitting-towel,  followed  by  the 
new  senators  with  their  provision  of  wine,  meat, 
and  towels,  and  pickiqg  his  way,  amongst  fallen 
fragments,  from  shrine  to  shrine,  and  ruin  to 
ruin*. 

The  monuments  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  struggles  between  the  p<mti£&  and  the 

.  '*^'  Ante  dominum  Papam  aliquantulum  sequestratus  in- 
oedit  prior  subdiaconus  regionarias  ciiktf  todea,  ttt  ctuaa  toluft 
doaaintiB  Papa  spuere  possit  illo  gausape  o&  Buma  mundare/' 
Qrdo  Romanes  XU.  by  Oricius  de  Sabellis,  i^urdiaaland  chain* 
berlaiii  to  Celestine  III.  He  was  afterwards  Hoaorius  III. 
The  ritual  was  used  before  the.  year  mcxcii.  See — Museum 
italicum,  torn.  ii.  p.  165  to  p.  220* 

^*  Senatoresy  quando  comedunt,  habere  debent  laoinant 
mediam  vini  et  mediam  clarett  in  unaquaque  die  coronationhb^ 
Eiisdem  etiam  datur  toalea^  ubi  comedunt,  a  panetariis,  ^ 
poitmodura  redditur  ipsis.  Pro  ^^ladraginta  com^tionem  re^ 
ciptunt  unaquaque  die  coronatioms."  Onufrius  Panvinius 
renders  kvinam  ^'psalmam^  or  sakaaniy  qua  nomine  sagina  seu 
onus  ac  sardna  equi  aliusqsue  animalis  oniferi  inteUigitur.'' 
Ibid«  num.  xxxvi.  p.  203^.  As  the  new  senators  had  food  for 
firty  aUowed  them,  we  may  ^ess  at  their  usual  number, 

which  has  been  so  uncertain. 
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emperors  of  the  house  of  Suabia^  and  the  intes- 
tine factions  of  the  nobles,  in  which  the  strong 
places,  the  Coliseum,  the  Septizonium,  the  Mole 
of  Hadrian,  the  Palatine  castle  of  the  Frangipani, 
were  repeatedly  assaulted  and  taken.  In  11.50 
the  people  attacked  and  took  certain  towers 
belonging  to  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  and 
William  of  Sicily. 

We  find,  in  the  Annals  for  1 167,  that  the  Ger- 
mans of  Frederic  Barbarossa  assaulted  the  Vati- 
can for  a  week,  and  the  Pope  saved  himself  in  the 
Coliseum  \  The  Colonna  were  driven  from  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus.  After  the  Popes  had 
begun  to  yield  in  the  unequal  contest  with  thfe 
senators  and  people,  and  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
Stantly  resident  at  their  capital,  the  field  was  left 
open  for  the  wars  of  the  senators,  that  is,  of  the 
nobles  themselves.  The  Colonna  and  Ursini 
then  appear  amongst  the  destroyers  of  the  city  j 
and  when,  to  arrest  their  violence,  the  people 
elected  the  senator  Brancaleone  (in  1252),  the 
expedient  of  the  Bolognese  mp^gistrate  was  ,to 
thrown  down  not  only  1 40  of  the  towers  of  the 
refractory  nobles^  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 

*  Annali,  torn.  vi.  p.  576,  et  seq. 

^  **  Brancaleo  interim  senator  Romanus^  turres  Bobilium' 
Romanorum  diruit  et  eorundem  dommos  incarceravit.''  Mat. 
Paris.  Henric.  III.  p.  972,  edit.  Lood.  1640. 

**  Eodem  quoque  anno  senator  Romanus  Brancaleo  videna 
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Augustab  history'  of  Henry  VII.,  "many  pa- 
laces of  kings  and  generals,  the  remains  of  ages 
since  the  building  of  the.  city,  the  thermae,  the 
fan^es,  p-nd  the  columns,'*  of  the  pld  town*  If 
this  was  the  case,  the  tumults  and  the  repose  of 
RcMne  were  alike-destructive  of  her  ancient  fa- 
bidcs.  This  record  miist,  however,  be  believed 
with;  some  reserve ;  and,  indeed,  the  same  his* 
tofy  informs  us,  that  there  were  relics  which 
^s^[;aped  the  vigour  of  this  administiation,  and 

insolentiam  et  superbiim^  nobiliuQi^  Ronuinonim  non  posse  * 
aliter  reprimi  nisi  castra  eorum,  qui  erant  quasi  spoliatorun^ 
carceres,  prosternerentur^  dirui   fecit  eorundem  uobilium 
toxi&i  circiter  eentum  et  quadraginta^  et  solo  tenus  com* 
planari,'*    Ibid.  p.  975. 

'<  Fuerat  enioi;  superborum  potentum  et  malefactomm 
urbis  malleus  et  extirpator,  et  populi  protector  et  defensor, 
▼eritatis  et  justiti®  imitator^  et  amator."    lb.  p.  98O. 

>  «  Nee  hactenus  subsisdt  <  viri  audentis  [Jacob'Joannu^ 
ArkH  degli  Stephanetci]  acerbitai  ut  si  qiiidem  Branca* 
leonem,  Bononiensem  (qui  regum,  ac  ducum  per  tot  ab  urbe 
condita  saecula  palatia,  thermas,  fana,  columnas,  verterat  in 
ruinas)  ipse  memorabUiter  superaret/*  Albati  Mussati,  bis- 
toria  Augusta,  de  gestis.  Henrici  VII.  lib.  xi.  rubirica  xii.  ap. 
Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  x«  p.  506,  edit.  Me£ol. 
1727.  Mussatus  was  a  Faduan,  bom  about  the  year  19669  a 
lauteale  poet,  and  an  historian.  See  the  prefice  by  Muratori, 
prefixed  to  the  collection,  torn.  x«  &c. 

Mc  Gibbon  (cap»  Ixix.  p.  286  to  288,  vol.  xii.  Oct.),  who 
has  e6|Med  the  eulogy  of  Matthew  Paris,  does  not  seem  at 
all  aware  thatBrancaleone  applied  his  hammer  to  the  ancient 
&brics.    Mussatus,  however,  was  a  contemporary. 
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wlfic^  a  lival  of  the  iame  of  Biaticatedite  (m 
ld|8)  int^uled  to  destroy^  But  his  lftbdiit» 
were  confined  to  a  i^ngl^  tdwer ,  which  impiedid 
the  passage  of  the  peciple  across  Jthe  Tybet,  M. 
the  bridge  of  Santa  Maria* 

There  were  ititervals  between  the  death  and 
dioioe  of  the  Popes,  when  the  city  seems  %b 
have  been  unprovided  with  any  recognised  nivt* 
tliorities^  and  the  senate  itself  had  no  represefit-* 
alive.  Sitch  an  interregnum  occurred  after  the 
death  of  Nicholas  IV.  in  1291,  and  six  monthii 
of  civil  War'  are  described  by  a  spectator  as 
having  reduced  Rome  to  the  condition  of  a, 
town  besiegedy  kombarded^,  and  burnt i    The  pe^ 

^  <<  AsMiniptf  populi  ^apitolia  jiiBsci 
Ajfteeftduntl  6i»d  mofte  ducis  vis  ttii&ua  inline 
Claudildlr  Urgkii,  tiiftidiM|«e  furetitili  ifi  flnna 
DesoBirau,  dam  8cri{>ta  petit,  dutn  fossa  sigiUa^ 
Quo  ^adier  ?  quid  plura  sequoy,  qq^  te^Eer^  IdAgito .  \    . 
Hoc  dixisoe  sait  est ;  Romam  caruisse  seBatUi 
:  lifoDsibiis  exactifl^  beu  I  sex,  belloque  TaoattMb 
.  Hi  ieelaS)  in  tocidfey  firaternaque  vulnera  potces, 
.  Tomeotisieciiase  tiros  immania  texa 
Herfodisse  doiooa  trabibut,  feeisse  riiioas 
Igjttibufl,  beeiisas  ttlrres; .......  ^ 

Ste>H-Vita  Celestini  Paps^  Y.  opus  aietncuiii*  JacoU  C«v 
dinalis  S«  Georgii  ad  veliiiii<«adreuiii>  Cosm  et  in  PmgtAa 
SuBiljaria  Script*  Rer.  Ittf i  to».  Jii.  p^  ^1>  ci^  itu  This 
dassiealicardiaal  chooser  to  corilsbt  vdM^e^  th^  aelttd.oUl 
word^  into  TeluRMiareuBU.  T^  tr&ha  #efe  tatttering  rani> . 
caUed  gattii  Cats'^Jicadsb 


tf 


imfiDttmiately  stirvivcid  t^  losli  of  otbef  niiAmV 
atte,  bid  arrived^  in  the  twelfth  m&  thkteeiMJi' 
6nttiifki»  to  dtt  p^rfiidckti^  pei^^dob  of  dalt- 
mg  ^iDtm^us  iiiatoed,  perhs^S  df  IfiOO  potilMl^ 
w^t.  Hey  are  noted  amongst  the  insttu^ 
mMiti  of  deet^uction  employed  at  Rome  in  this^^ 
and  the  iubsequent  p^tiod^  and  were  ereotdd  (m 
the  bmOicas  and  tower6\ 

A  3^611^  previously  to  Ihe  attempt  of  th«  ^e^ 
dttod  &'ancaleone%  the  Emperc^,  Heniy  VIL 
hid  Ibtmd  that  all  the  towe^  had  not  be60^ 
thrown  down  by  the  Bolognese  Aenator/for  ke 
wm  oUiged  t0  dm«  the  AflniMdi  from  the 
Torre  de'  MQitii,  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mark^ 
and  from  the  Coliseum ;  and,  so  late  Ab  the  rel^ 
q£  Martin  V.  there  were  forty-feur  towers  in 
one  borgo  of  the  city  ^ 

*  Antiq.  Med.  iBvi.  Dissert.  26,  p.  432»  torn.  i.  Italini 
edition.    The  Romans  used  them  in  the  ninth  century. 

*  His  name  was  James- John-Arloti^Stei^anisci.  See  the 
above  note  l^p.  135.  The  Abate  t'ea,  ][>issertazione,  &c. 
p.  36l>  36^5  seemtf  to  overlook  that  this  Stepbanisci  and  his 

* 

adherents  did  hot  succeed.  *^  Sed  secus  ac  praemeditati  sunt, 
fortuna,  successusque  vota  eorum  distraxere,"  says  Mussa- 
tus>  iii  loc.  citat.  The  Abate  believes  he  discovers  signs  of 
duodena  work  oh  the  portico  of  the  temple  t)f  Faustina^  and 
above  the  arch  ot  Pantani^  which  he  thinks  were  thrown 
down  by  Brancaleone. 

^  l3isierlazione  i6,  8q>rj|  le  Anti<£ita  lialianci  p.  446. 
torn.  L  edit.  Milan.  1)^1. 
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;  The  caronation  g£  the  Emperdr  Henry  VUi 
was  attended  with  brattles  fought  in  every  qtor- 
ter  of  the  city  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Latcaran^;^ 
and  whilst  he  received  the  ensigns  of  ^Universal 
empire  in  the  latter  church,  his. rival  John»  the 
brother  of  Robert  of  Naples,  was  in  possesstan 
.^f:^  fortress  (the  church)  of  St.  Peter's,  aiwi 
of;  several  other  posts  in*  the  heart  of  Ro^^. 
The  fall  of  houses,  the  &e,  the  slaughter,  thp 
ringing  of  the  bells  from  all  the  churches,  the 
shouts  pf  tl^e  combatants,  anjl  the  clanging  of 
arms,  the  Roman  people  rushing  together tfrom: 
all  quarters  towards  the  Capitol— this  univers^ 
uproar  was  the  strange,  but  not  unusual,  pre- 
lude to  the  coronation  of  a  Caesar.  A  spectator 
of  these  disasters  records  ^  that  they  continued 
after  the  Emperor  had  retired  from  Rome  to 
Tivoli,  and  that  the  .cardinals  apprehended  the 
total  destruction  of  the  city. 

/  **  Historia  Augusta,  Albert.  Mussati  in  loc.  citat.  lib.  viii. 
Rubrica  IV.  Conversatio  Caesaris  cum  Romanorum  principi- 
bus,  et  cohortatio  ad  dandas  fortilitias.''  Henry  made  a 
i^ech  to  these  princes^  and  called  them  ''  Quirites.**  See 
Rubrica  y. 

ft  See— Iter  Italicum  Henrici  VII.  Imperat.  ^icolai  episcopj 
Botrontinensis  ap.  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  ix.  p. 
885.  **  Rebus  quas  narrat  interfuit.'V  JVIuratori  says,  in  )m 
preface, 

*^  Deinde  Car^inalesyid^ntes  co^lmotipnem  populi  et  urjbis 
continuam  destructionem."    Ibid.  p.  ^ig. 
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it  is;  dbabtfttl  to  what  period  to  assign  aw 
account' of  the  ruins  which  a  pilgrim  saw  and 
described  befbre  this  last  calamity.     The  book 
en  •^  the-  Wonders  ofRome^*  which  has  been  be- 
fore cited,  ishould  appear  to  have  been  written' 
before  Brancaleone  had  Commenced  his  opera-^ 
tions  against  the  towert  of  the  nobles,  for  there 
are  a  great  many  of  such  objects  noticed  by  th& 
pilgi^fn.    The  eyes  and  ears  of  this  "barbarous 
topographer* "  are  not  so  valuable  to  us^  as  Mr^ 
Gibbon  appears  to  have  supposed ;  for  notwith- 
standing his  use  of  the  present  tense,  he  speaks^ 
certainly  of  many  objects  either  partially  ruined 
or  totally  overthrown.     The  number  of  thia 
theatres  and  arches  seen  by  him  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  in  the  plan  of  old  Rome :  he  talks  of  an 
imperial  palace  in  the  Palatine,  of  a  palace  of 
Rpmulus,  and,  in  other  respects,  is  ambitious  of 
telling  what  he  had  heard,  rather  than  what  he  had 
seen'.   Of  his  antiquarian  lore  our  historian  has 

'  Decline  and  Fall>  &c.  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  399,  vol.  xxi*  oct. 

**  ''  Palatia  magna  imperatonim  ista  sunt,  palatium  majus 
in  Palentio  monte  positum.'*  See — ^Montf.  Diar.  Ital.  in  loc. 
citat.  p.  284. 

^  Palatium  Romuli  inter  S.  Mariam  novam  et  &  Cosma^ 
tern  ubi  sunt  duae  aedes  pietatis  et  concordis,  ubi  posuit  Ro^ 
mulus  statuam  suam  auream  dicens.*'  <<  Nop  cadet  nisi 
Virgo  paret;  statim  nitparturit  virgo^  statua  ilia  c6rruit.*' 
Ibid. 
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giiren  a  specimen  in  his  account  of  the  C^i^ollae 
b^s  and  statues ' ;  and  to  this  m^y  be  ?^dde4#. 
that  he  calls  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  the  m(iftsfpl^^% 
because  it  contains  mention  of  nones  and  kalends. 
'The  pilgrim  was  perhaps  as  learded  lUi  ihe  pec^l^ 
(^  Rome,  some  of  whom,  in  the  next  centuiyj^ 
believed  that  the  sports  of  the  Testaqean  mounft 
aad  the  rolling  oart-loads  of  live  hogs  down  that 
hill)  were  the  fe$tal  amusements  of  Cato  and 
Cicero^ 

The  absrace  of  the  popes  from  the  year  1 80§ 
to  1976  has  been  esteemed  peculiarly  calar 
mitous  to  the  ancient  fabrics :  but  this  supposi- 
tion is  folded  uppn  the  apparently  false  ^on* 
ei^ptioni  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  protected  the 
monuments^  and  that  the  integrity  of  many 
even  of  the  larger  structures,  was  protracjted  to 
the  fourteenth  cpntury.  The  only  protection 
of  which  the  remains  of  the  old  town  cqukl 
boasts  during  the  middle  ages^  proceeded  from 
the  popular  government,  which  on  one  occa- 
sion prohibited  the  iiyury  of  the  column  of 
Trajan  under  pain  of  deaths    The  senate  and 

•  r  ' 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  395,  torn.  xii.  MtftT* 

•  (<  I^ydi  fiunt  agonales^  aut  in  campo  quern  Testa^^eum 
^ppelbnt,  quern  nonnulU  hpdie  ex  yulgo  putant  vetenim  se- 
oalpruai  gegUunen  estitisse*"  ,  See!— Fre4enci.III«.  advenli^ 
Rom^  ap.  Museum  Italicum^  torn.  up.  ^8,  ecUt.  1724.  ^   . 

'  See  notes  P*  123. 
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^e  people  were  invested  with  the  nomiiiid 
guardianship  of  the  edifices  not  ocenpied  by 
the  nobles,  and  in  much  later  times  may  be 
discerned  to  have  shown  some  respect  to  iim 
memorials  of  their  ancestors.  A  northern  GeB^ 
man,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IV4  and  whom  Haminius  Vacca  calls  m 
Goth,  applied  to  the  apostdic  chamber  for 
permission  to  excavate  at  the  base  of  scmie 
of  the  ancienf  structures,  in  search  of  treasure, 
Vrhich'  his  barbarous  ancestors  were  supposed 
to  have  left  behind  them  in  the  precipitancy 
of  a  three  days  plunder.  The  German  wa« 
told  that  permission  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Roman  people,  to  whom  the  monumenta 
belonged.  It  seems  that  he  procured  leave  to 
commence  his  labours;  but  having  been  ob<« 
served  to  dig  deeply,  the  populace,  alarmrf 
at  his  progress,  which  endangered  their  arch^ 
and  indignant  that  the  Goths  should  return  to 
complete  the  spoliation  of  Alaric,  drove  the 
^^{cavator  from  his  labours,  with  a  violence 
which  proved  nearly  fatal  to  Wa, '. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  establish  the  popai 
lar  government  which  was  the  aim  of  Rien^, 

«  1 

^Mftraorie  cM  Ramii^  Vacca,  p.  vfu  num.  lOB.  Tb^  lf#* 
tiicirt  wef^  wtfHeo  in  1594,  and  mte  at  the  end  pf  ooie  (^jA# 
Italian  ^HionB  of  Nardini, 
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0 

during  the  absenice  of  the  popeB>  the  Ron^an^v 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  to  be  kept  alive  by  a 
constant  reference  to  the  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  would  have  been  taught  to  venerate^ 
^ough  blindly,  the ,  trophies  of  their  former 
glory.  The  tribune  would  not  have  partak^ 
with  Colonna  alone  the  pride  and  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  those  eloquent 
remains*  Notwithstanding  their  pastor  had  de« 
serted  them,  and  they  were  a  prey  to  the  disor- 
ders occasioned  by  the  struggles  of  their  fero^ 
cious  nobles,  the  period  of  the  exile  at  Avignon 
is,  distinguished  for  the  decency  and  magnifir 
cence  with  which  their  public  functions  were 
performed  \  In  proportion  as  they  shook  off 
the  papal  yoke,  they  appear  to  have  recovered 
some  poition  of  their  ancient  splendour,  and  a 
change  has  been  observed  to  have  taken  place 

^       '  *  * 

.  1  i^  Veniva  la  persona  del  Senatore  con  maesU  a  cavallo 
sopra  bianca  chinea,  &c. 

<<  Veniva  il  Gonfaloniere  del  Popolo  Romano :  e  questo 
diglnit4  si  in  pace^  come  in  guerra  porta  lo  standardo  grands 
della  liberty  Romakia,  il  qusile  era  di  tabi  cremesino  con  le 
kttere  +  S.  P.  Q.  R." 

See  Ordine  e  magnificenza  de  i  magistrati  Romani  nel 
tempo  che  la  Corte  del  Papa  stava  in  Avignone.  Antiq, 
Mied.  iBvi.  torn.  ii.  p.  855,  Dissert.  29.  The  writer  {vraises 
not  only  their  scarfs  and  velvets^  but  dieir  justjce>  aod  yfvttxm^ 
and  republican  pride. 
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in  their  manners  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  cerifairy.  They  received  the  unfor'- 
timate  Conradin^  in  1268  with  a  state  whioh 
surprised  his  suite.  The  desolation  of  the  city 
during  the  papal  residence  at  Avignon  has 
been  •  selected  from  ages  of  more  rapid  de- 
struction, because  it  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  in  all  the  colours  of  eloquence.  Petrarch, 
however,  has  Jbeen  unfairly  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  what  Rome  suffered  by  the  absence  of  the 
popes  *.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  his  first 
wish  was  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Rienzi,  and  the  second,  the  reign  and  pi^esence 
of  an  emperor  at  Rome :  whilst  the  reCondlia^ 
tion  of  the  shepherd  with  his  flock  was  only  the 
last  resource  which  remained  for  a  patriot  and 
a  Roman  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  liberty  or  em- 
pire '.  One  of  those  shepherds,  Rinocent  VI., 
thou^t  Petrarch  a  sorcerer.  The  poet  of  the  Ca- 

>  Antiq.  Med.  iBvi.  dissert.  23.  tonr.  ii,  pag,  31d.  Mura- 
tori,  according  to  the  old  way  of  thinking,  talks  of  **  quel 
ladro  del  lusso/* 

•  By  the  Abate  Fea  in  his  dissertation. 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  Ixx.  pag.  363.  torn.  xii.  oct.  See 
a)so  M6moires  pour  la  vie  de  Petrarque,  liv.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p. 
335«  for  Bienzi :  also,  liv»  iv.  torn.  iiL  pi^.  66*  for  the  em* 
peror. Charles*  ^or  what  he  thought  of  the  church,  see  Kv; 
iv.  p.  277*  torn.  iii.  edit.  Amsterdam,  1747* 
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plUA '  wiE(s  overwhelmed  ^t  with  delight  and 
then  with  regret.  He  complained  that  the  very 
jHiiite  were  in  danger  of  perishing ;  that  the  no- 
bles were  the  rivals  of  time  and  the  ancient  h&r# 
barians^;  and  that  the  columns  and  precious 
aiarbles  of  Rome  were  devoted  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  slothful  metropolis  of  their  Ne^o* 

t  For  the  turprise  of  Petrarch^  when  he  first  oame  to  Soitie^ 
iiee  his  letter  to  Joha  Colonna»  de  reb.  familiarib.  epist.  ^^ 
ii.  ep«  xiv.  pag.  605.  edit.  Basil,  1581>  **  U>  urhi  Roma  quod 
.expectat,*'  &c.  Colonna,  however,  had  told  him  not  to  ex* 
jpect  too  much.  **  Solebas  enim,  memini,  me  veniendo  de- 
hortari  hoc  maxime  prstextu,  ne  ruinosae  urbis  aspectu 
£nue  non  respond^nte  i^ue  opiaioni  me«,  ei;  libris  eon- 
iC^^9  iirdor  meiis  ill^  leiM;escf f^t/'  C9lp;>pa*0  ^vitfenee  it 
better  than  Petrarch's,  who  would  be  a^fofiiiibed  9H)w^  as  ^e 
are,  at  what  still  remains. 

'  Nec  te  parva  mane(  senratis  &ma  minis. 
Quanta  quod  integrse  fuit  olim  gloria  Roqiae 
Reliquiae  testantur  adhuc ;  quas  longior  setas 
Frangere  non  valuit  \  non  vis  aut  ira  cruenti 
:  .  Hostis,  ab  egregiis  fraaguntur  ciWbus,  hjfta  1  heu!; 
QMane  rabies  occurre  mdis,  hoc  scilicet  anom. 

Quod  ille  (Haitm&a/)  nequivit 
Perfecit  hie  aries-i-tua  fprtia  pectora  mendax 
Gloria  non  moveat,  &c 

.  Catmina  Latina,  L  jii.  epist.  Paulo  AnaifofJensi,  3Qi.  pag* 
4)8,  Petrarch  presumed  that  the  ruins  around  him  had  been 
Accasbn^  by  the  miscfaiefB  whidi  he  saw,  and  whidi  wtrf 
j9ar(i^  the  cause  «fdBlipidatien. 
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iitan  rivals.  Yet  it  ^ppratrs  that  these  co* 
lumns  and  marbles  weretakea  from  iialaoiB 
oomparatively  modern,  from  the  thresholds  of 
dmrches,  from  the  shrines  oE  sepulchres,  from 
structures  to  which  they  had  been  conveyed 
from  their  original  site,  and  finally  frovct  Jalkn 
ruins  \  The  soUd  masses  of  antiquity^are  not  saX 
to  have  suffered  from  this  spoliation,  and  the 
edifices,  whose  impending  ruin  afifected  the  lau- 
reate,  were  the  sacred  Basilicas  then  converted 
ipto  fortresses*.    The  great  earthquake  of  1349 


'The  distinction  18  carefdiy  to  be  observed.  The  wordi 
of  Petrarch  are :  *^  Denique  poet  vi  aut  senio  collapsa  pal<* 
hfia,  quae  quondam  ingeiites  tenuerunt  viri»  post  dirupton 
arens  triumphales  (unde  majores  horum  forsitan  corruenu)^ 
dd  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  proprise  impletatis  fragminibus  yUevjL 
questum  turpi  mercimonio  captare  nonpuduit.'V. 

See«<-Epistola  hortatoria  ad  NichoL  Laurentiunu.  Trib. 
P»  Q,  K.  4e  ciqpessenda  iibertate^  pag.  536. 

**  Sled  .qi|o  anJnnp,  ,<|a  qi^o  mis^ricors  Pater  temeraria^ 
^YOtioni  meae  veniamy  quo  inquam,  animo^  tu  ad  ripaipa  BhOf> 
i/tmi  sub  auratis  lectQi^un  laquearibos  sonyiijum  capis,  et  La* 
teranum  bumi  jaqet  et,  ecde^i^rum  mater  omnimn  tecto  c^ 
rens,  et  ye|p(is  pf^tet,  ^  phivtis,  et  F^tri  ac  Paul!  iaiicli9simip 
dotnua  tremunt,  et  apostolorum  qus  nunc  sedes  fuerat  jam 
raina  est/'  Petrarch  wrote  this  to  Urban  V,  who  besan 
pis  reign  in  1352.  .  Epist.  rer.  sen.  lib.  vii.  epist.  U  opera* 
pog.  815.  torn.  ii.  .^ 

,f«Quod lempb ceid)effriiQa,  «t.miic!tis«i«iik jo^^Q^ 
tate,  auguata  ilia  raonmentii.  iiitta4i»  CanilPiHilli  f/U^s 
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may  have  been  more  pernicious  tbaiii  humw 
violence,  and  would  appear,  from  Petrarch^  and 
from  another  authority*,  to  have  thrown'down 
some  of  the  ancient  monuments ;  and  an  in? 
undation  of  the  Tyber  in  1345  is  faithfully  re- 
corded amongst  the  afflictions  of  the  times. 
The  summits  of  the  hills  alone  were  above  th^ 

ubi  Siimini  Pontifices,  cum  insignibus  supremse  suae  digni- 
tatis^ capiunt  possessionem  Sedis  ApostoHcse  penitus  neglecta 
maneant,  sine  honore,  sine  omamentis,  sine  instauratione,  et 
omni  ex  parte  ruinas  minentur.*'  This  was  the  complaint 
of  a  deputation  from  tlie  senate  and  Roman  people  to  the 
cardinals  in  ia78.    Dissertazione  sulle  rovine^  &c.  p.  369. 

*  "  Cecidit  sedi6ciorum  veterum  neglecta  civibus,  stil- 
p6nda  peregrinis  males,**  says  Petrarch,  lib.  x.  epist.  2.  He 
confines,  however,  his  individual  mention— to  the  Tor  de* 
Conti— to  the  fall  of  a  good  part  of  the  church  of  St.  PauH 
and  of  the  roof  of  the  Lateran. 

'  ***:Tutris  ilia  toto  orbe  unica,  quae  Comitum  dicebaturi  in- 
gentibus  ruinis  laxata  dissiluit,  et  nunc  veltit  trunca  caput 
superbi  verticis  honorem  solo  effusum  despicit,***  lib.  x.  epist. 
if.  oper. 

'  It  may  be  suspected  Petrarch  did  not  distinguish  ex* 
Bictly  between  the  old  Roman  remains  and  the  buildings-  of 
file  papal  town.  ^  The  Tor  de*  Conti  was  buiit  in  1203. 

*'*^  In  urbe  vero  cecidit  quaedam  columna  de  marmore 
quse  sustinebat  ecclesiam  Sancti  Paul!  cum  tertia' parte  vel 
circa  cobperti  ipsius  ecdesiae,  et  mults  aliee  ecclesis  ibi  et 
ledificia  mirabiliter  ceciderunt.*' 

SeeMChronicon  Mutinense  auctore  Johanne  de  Ba^ano. 
Script^  Uivi  IteOic.  tomwXv.pag,  615^ 
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irater,  which  converted  the  lower  grounds  to  a 
hke  for  eight  days  \ 

The  absence  of  the  popes  might  have  been 
fetal  to  the  modern  city,  and  have  reduced  it 
to  a  solitude  * ;  but  such  a  solitude  would  have 
protected  many  a  fragment,  which  their  retunr 
and  the  subsequent  rapid  repopulation  have 
for  ever  annihilated*  Their  return^  was  the 
signal  of  renewed  violence.  The  Colonna  and 
Orsini,  the  people  and  the  church,  fought  for 
the  Capitol  and  towers,  and  the  fortress  of  the 
pt)pes,  the  refitted  mole  of  Hadrian,  repeatedly 
bombarded  the  town*. 

During  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  the 

hostile  entries  of  Ladislaus  of  Naples*,  and  the 

*        '  .-  ■ 

>  Historian  RxHnanc  fragmentA,  cap.  xv.  de  lo  grannissimo 
diluido  e  pietta  de  acqua  de  lo  Fiume  Tevere.  See-— Antiq. 
Mc|d  ^Ti.  torn.  ill.  p.  302. 

.  ^  <<Perche  Roma senzala  presenzade'  PenteficidpSM;l08tD 
flknile  a  una  solitudine  che  a  una  citt^"  says  Guicciardini,  on 
the  occasion  of  Adrian  Vlth's  entry  into  Rome.  Seor^-DeU' 
IslonA  <^'  Italia,  lib.  xv.  p*  1015.  foU 

*  In  ia78,  in  the  reign  of  Urban  VL  the  great  schism  began. 

*  In  1404,  after  the  death  of  Boniface  IX.— also  in  1405-^ 
and  again  in  the  civil  war  between  Innocent  VII.  and  the 
Romans.  "  £  in  quelle  subito  lo  castello  di  Sant'  Angelo  si 
nq[>pe  co  i  Romani  e  comminci6  a  bomb|rd^re  per  Roma.'' 
See— Stephan.  Infessura.  Scriba  del  senate  e  popolo.Ro- 
oiano.  Diario  della  citta  di  Roma,  apr  Script..  Rer.  Itii).  torn, 
ill.  p.  ii.  pag.  1115. 

*  Ladislaus  cmepeaceaUy  into  Rome,  on  the  wh  of  Sep* 

l3 
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i^uamltuary  goveriuuent  of  the  famous  Perogiaii 
Braccio  Montone*,  are  known  to  have  despoiled 
the  Tomb  of  Hadrian  \  Perhaps  they  were  fatal 
to  other  monuments. 

^mber,  1404;  on  the  20th  of  August,  1405>  three  thousmid 
of  his  horse  entered  Rome^  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
streets  near  the  castle.  In  April,  1408,  Ladislaus  besieged 
the  city  by  s^a  and  land,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  all 
tiie  strong  places.  The  Qolonnas  and  other  banished  nobles 
attacked  the  town  in  June.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Paul 
Orsini,  with  23)000  troops,  endeavoured*  in  140d,  to  expei 
Ladislaus,  but  retired.  Orsini,  however,  returned  in  Decem- 
ber, and  Ladislaus  was  driven  out.  In  1413  Ladislaus  re- 
turned, broke  down  the  walls  i^t  the  gate  of  the  Lateran, 
and  got  possession  of  the  city  and  castle.  He  died  in  1414: 
Mk  tide  was,  **  hujus  alnue  Urbis  Illuminator  illustris." 
Fieri,  in  his  diary,  relating  his  death,  says,  *^  Cujus  anima 
.benedicatur,  per  coptrariuqckV...  ^ee^— Vendettini  serie  cro* 
nolpgicad^*  Senatori  di  Roma,  p.  75.  edit.  Homa,  1778» 

'  The  exploits  of  Braccio  di  M^mtone  are  contained  in 
six tsbo^,  a  biography  written  by  John  Antony  CampaiiOt 
l»shop  of  Temi.  He  flourished  from  1368  to  1424.  Sei^--* 
Script;  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  xix.  In  1417,  he  entered  Rome  mih 
his  troops,  and  attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  queen  of  Naples,  Joanna,  and  wais  obliged 
-to^et^ettt.  (tbid.  pag.  545.)  He  was  captain  of  the  people  for 
seventy  days,  and  when  forced  to  retire,  out  of  spite  to  the 
Romans,  broke  the  banks  of  the  lake  Pedelupoy  pie*  di  Lvp^ 
in  the  Reatine  tei%itory,  which  caused  a  ti^eihendous  Inuiidai- 
tion  of  the  Tyber,  hi -4422.  According  to  Stiep.  Infessora, 
Dilur.  &cw  p.  1122.  loc.  citat.  Braccia  was  killed  in  batde  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1424.  ^ 

*  See-^  nole  «n  the  Castle  9f  St  Aqgelo. 
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:  T^t  that  violence  was  probabfy  less  per« 
nicimis  tba^  tiie  peaceful  ^oUatkm  wbich  suo 
ceeded  the  extinction  \  of  the  schism  ill  the 
person  of  Martin  V.  in  I4l7f  and  the  suppress 
Atm,  in  1434,  of  the  Iq^st  revolt  of  the  Romans 
by  his  Biiccessor  Eugenius  IV.  From  this 
q[)Och  must  be  dated  the  consumption  of  such 
marble  or  travertine  as  might  either  be  stripped 
with  f^ility  from  tl^e  stable  monuments^  or  be 
found  in  \isolated*£ragments»  A  bsoken  statpe^ 
a  prostrate,  or  even  a  standing  column,  in  th« 
habitable  part  of  the  town,  and  the  larger  struics- 
tures  yejt  remaining  in  the  vineyards  were  con^ 
sidered  by  the  ownlers  of  tiie  Jand^  within  and 
withoi^  the  walls,  as  their  own  |MX)pertyi  and 
to  be  applied  to  their  own  use.  The  repairs 
commenced  by  Mattin  V.,  aiid  ^^ried  on  mote 
vigorously  by  Eugenius  V}  required  a  supply  of 
mat^als,  aod  (of  cement,  whit!^  was  obtained 
fnmi  >the  ruins. 

The  triumph  of  superstition  conspired  with 

the^ignor^iice  and  individual  necessities  ^of  th6 

«  Bomans,  to  render  them  more  indifferent  to  the 

relics  of  pagan  antiquity.     "Whatever  nation- 

iifity  and  patriotism  they  had  evinced  in  the 

...,>..  ■   ^"-      .■■  .•  -  ^    .i:     .      ■•■      .     .  .     / 

.  *  **  Sed  collinpsa  defonaataque  edlHcia  multis  in  ^cii 
maximo  initauras  reficisque  impendia/'  'Pr«fatio  «d  £uge4 
AUttn  iVi  {\mt^  Max.  Ftern  Blondi.  Roftia  itistaurata^  edit. 
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times  of  turbulettce,  were  degraded  into  a  bfind 
veneration  for  the  shrines  of  the  apmtles  and 
for  the  person  of  their  successor.  A  secre- 
tary of  the  FbpeSy  ah  antiquary,  and  one  who 
may  be  surely  cited  at  a  favourable  specim^i 
of  the  better  class  of  citizens,  modestly  con- 
fesses that  there  was  some  difference  between 
the  Rome  of  Eugenius  IV.  and  that  of  Pomp^ 
and  the  first  Caesars.  ^'  At  the  same  time,*'  says 
he,  **  our  Pontifex  is  indeed  a  perpetual  dictator^ 
not  the  successor  ofCmsar,  hut  the  successor  of 
the  fisherman  Peter ,  and  the  vicar  of  the  Em* 
peror  Jesus  Christ  *.  Besides^'*  he  adds,  •*  iher^ 
are  still  at  Mcme  most  high  and  admirabk  ob^ 
jects  "which  can  he  seen  no  where  else.  For  this 
very  city  has  the  threshold  of  the  apostles  and 
the  earth  purple  with  the  blood  wf  the  martyrs. 
It  has  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica ;  it  hat 
the  place  called*  *  Domine  quo  vadis,'  where 
Christ  met  St.  Peter  and  left  the  marks  of  his  feet 
in  the  stone*  It  has  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  milk  of  the  Virgin^  the  cradle  and  foreskin  cf 
0ur  SMiour^,  the  chains  of  St.  Peter ,  the  spousal  » 

>  FlaTii  Blondi.  Roma  Instaurata.     **  Dictatorem  Btutc 

4 

perpetuum,  doH  Csesaris  sed  Piscatoris  Petri  siicioessorem  et 
Imperatoxk  praedicti  Vicarium  Foot^em,*'  &c.  Lib.  iii. 
16. 41.  edit.  Taurin.  15^. 

^  This  relic  was  shamefully  neglected.wbilst  the  popes  wene 
at  Avignon.    At  last  the  Virgm  appeared  to  Saint  Brigitik^ 
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ring  sent  from  keaven  to  tkc  maidefi  Agnes:  Tb 
see,  to  touchy  to  venerate  aU  which  and  many  more 
tinags^  more  thanjifty  thousand  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Rome  in  the  timi  ^ 
Lent:' 

These  relics  certainly  may  have  preserved 
the  existence  of  ]^ome, ,  but  were  no  protection 
to  her  ancient  structures;  The  same  writer 
notices  the  daily  destruction  of  monufnentsi 
which  he  avers  to  be  so  visible  as  to  make  him 
loathe  the  abode  at  Rome  \     The  fatal  limfe 

^xolaimingy  ^*  O  Roma,  Roma^  si  gcires,  gauderes  utiquie^ 
immo  si  scires  fleres  incessanter,  quia  hi^s  thesaurum 
mihi  carissimumy  et  non  honoras  ilium."  ^<  E  forse,*'  says 
Marangoni,  writing  in.  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century! 
*^  che  la  madre  di  Dio  stessa  indirizz6  questo  lamento  agli 
ultimi  secoli,  e  specialmente  alio  scorso  XVL  nel  quale^  es- 
^ndo  quasi  che  spenta  la  venerazidne,  e  memoria  di  qu6siai 
Divina  Reliquia  in  Roma,  questa  Citt^  licevette  il  cast^or 
di  esserne  privata.''  The  relic  was  stolen  by  one  of  the  he- 
retics and  loose  livers  of  Bourbon*s  sxmy,  for^e  ilpiu  ardito  e 
facinoroso  degli  dUri^  but  was  found  in  an  underground  cell 
at  Calcata,  20  miles  from  Rome,  bja  noble  lady,  Moddelena 
Strozziy  after  Pope  Clement  VII.  had  in  vain  given  every 
order  to  recover  it.  The  discovery  was  attended  with  re- 
peated miracles,  of  all  which  an  authentic  account  may  be 
seen  in  the  Istoria  deUa  Capella^  sancta  sanctorum  di  Rormtf 
cap.  xxxix*  edit.  1747>  by  the  famous  Mq^angoniy  the  au^or 
of  the  Memoir  on  the  Coliseum. 

*  «  Cttjus  rei  tanta  singulos  dies  videmus  exempla  ut  ea 
•dum  Biodo  causa  nos  aliquantum  Romse  fastidiat  bal^it^tio; 
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burning  aWi&ened  ihe  indignation  of  a  po^' 
to  whom  it  appeared  a  new  c^nce,  anfd  the  tes- 
timony of  Btondus  and  jEneas  SyMus  shows 
Uiat  therd  was  some  ground  for  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  angry  florentii^,  who  having  wit- 
iiessed  the  destruction  of  some  monuments^ 
wonders  that  any  r^nnant  oC  antiquity  should 
faa^e  escaped  the  fury  imd  cupidiiy  of  the  Ro* 
mans*. 

Of  republican  Rome  Poggio  reckoned  the 
dduUe  row  of  vaults  in  the  Capitol,  constructed 
by  Catulus,  then  converted  into  a  public  maga* 
rine  for  salt ;  the  Sq)ulchre  of  Publicius  ;  the 
Fabrician  bridge  over  the  Tyber ;  an  arch,  over 
ihe  road  beneath  the  Aventine  mount,  made  and 
approved  by  P*  Lentulus  Scipio  and  Titus  Quin-< 
■}'■.■ 

Mukm  mm  in  looii  vioeat  fxdeiaiis  ubi  siiperbttiiioa  sadi^dl^ 
fMliiiMiB.qiioruiii  quadrati  l^pides  tiburtiia  10  calcem  soul 
OOOti.  ;  Lib.  iii.  ibl.  33.    ^ 

^  Oblectat  me^  Roma^  tuas  spectare  ruinas. 
Ex  cujus  lapsu  gloria  prisca  patet. 
Sed  tuus  hie  populos  murig  defossa  fetostis 
'  Caleis  in  obsequittm  marmora  dura  coquit. 
Impia  teroentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos^ 
Nullum  hinc  indicium  nobilitatis  erit. 
Mabillon.  Mus.  ItaKc  p.  95.  torn.  i.  written  by  Picolominf 
to  Baifftdl0M«rS.»rerena. 

*  **  Quas  smpe  miror  insaniam  demolientium  effugisse." 
fle  is  talking  of  two  arches  in  the  Blaoiinian  way.  De  For- 
tuns  varietate,  lice,  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p.  aoo.* 
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^^itMsqsiiiUs ;  the  mbnumente  called  the  Tiro- 
phies  of-  Marias,  (they  •  belong  to  the  ^  time  of 
Tmjail)  ^  and  the  Cesfiiari  Pyramid  (which  is 
h^pdly  ef  the  time  of  the  republic).  ♦ 

'  Of  Imp^ial  Rome  nothing  was  entire  but 
the   Pantheon.      The  fragments  were,  three 
arthes,-  and  one  column  of  the  Temple  of  Peace^j 
the  Tertple  of  Romulus,  dedicated'  to  Cbsihas' 
and  Bamianus;  a  few  vestiges  of  the  double 
Teinplid.  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  at  Sta.  MwJa 
M^va;  the  marble  columns  of  the  Portico  of 
Afitonititis  and  Faustina ;  the  peripteral  Temple 
i^^esta  on  the  Tjber  j  a  portion  6f  the  Temple 
iriTMinerva  J  a  part  of  the  portico  of  theTbDople' 
of  Concord ;  the  Temple  of  Satem,  or  church  of 
Sfc.  Hatdrian ;  a  portico  of  tile  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury' at  the  Pescaria ;  a  Temple  of  Apollo  con- 
verted ihtd  a  i^ait  of  St.  Peter's  j  a  very  andidht 
fifeibple  of  a  single  vault  at  tfie  rocfls  of  ihe  l^K-' 
peian,  dialled  the  church  of  Sti  Michael,  tn  Stla^ 
tera,  falsely  supposed  of  Jupiter  Stator;  tlje 
l^jtif}^^  of  Diocletian  and  Severus  Antonin^vs  s^ 
ao  called^  most  perfect,  with  many  columns  and 
ittarbles;  the  smaller  remains  6f  the  C!ofnstan- 
tine  Baths  in  the  Quirinal  j  the  Baths  of  Alex- 
apder  Severus  near  the  Pantheon,  (puljchra  et 
pirsBclara  vestigia ;)  the  Domitian  ThenQae»  (per^ 
pai&ca  xudera)  which  were  the  Baliis  of  Titus ; 
die  Aiehe&ctf  Severus^  of  Titu^  of  Constantme, 


almost  entire ;  a  part  of  one  of  Nerva ;  a  part 
of  one  of  Trajan,  near  what  he  calls  the  Comi**; 
tiumj  two  in  the  Fiaminian  way,  one  called 
TriopoHs  (the  Arcus  Portogalli  or  Tres  Faci- 
celhe),  the  other  without  a  name ;  another  Arch 
of  Gallienus  in  the  Via  Numentana';  one  alone 
of  all  the  nine  aqueducts  (fourteen  he  should 
have  said)  entire;  this  was  the  Acqua  Vii^<^ 
(and  had  been  repaired);  the  Coliseum^  the. 
greater  part  of  it  destroyed  for  lime  j  a  portion* 
of  a  theatre  called  of  Julius  Caesar  between  the 
Tarpeian  and  the  Tyber,  together  with  many 
marble  columns  opposite  to  it ;  part  of  a  por- 
tico of  a  roimd.  temple,  built  upon,  with  gar* 
dens  within,  called,  of  Jupiter  (this  seems  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus)  j  an  amphitheatre  of  square 
brick  near  Sante  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  mixed 
with  the  city  waU' ;  a  large  open  place  where 
the  people  met  ad  venationem  et  spectactUum 
Ci^led  agonis\  the  Mole  Diva  Adriani  et  Divw 

^  Mr.  Gibbon,  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  398.  vol.  12,  has  made  a  care- 
less bluader  for  the  sake  of  a  period  by  puttbg  this  in  the 
Flaniinian  way ;  the  words  are  positive^  **  Duo  insuper  vi&^ 
Flaminia—- *-est  a/<^  prffiterea  Gallieno  Principi  dicatus  ut; 
•uprascriptio  indicat  Via  Nwnentana.'* 

*  Mr.  Gibbon,  equally  careless  as  before^  says,  **  After  the 
bonder  of  the-  Coliseum,  Poggio  might  have  overlooked  a 
tmall  amphitheatre  of  brick  most  probably  for  the  use  of  thi^: 
Praatorian  camp  ;*'  but  he  did  not  overlook  it,  here?it  is. 

^  Which  Mr.  Gibbon  unaccountably  also  reckons  aypdngst) 
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F^tmi^^^  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  Rq^ 
maf^;  the  Sepulchre  of  Augustus,  a  mound 
vnAt  a  vineyard  in  the  inside;  the  Column  of 
Trajan  with  the  inscription;  the  Column  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (Aurelius)  without  theinscrip* 
tion,;  the  Sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the 
greater  part  destroyed  for  lime  j  the  Sepulchre 
of  Marcus  Antiu^  Lupus,  two  miles  in  the  Os^ 
tian  way,  composed  of  three  large  stones  with, 
aa  inscription  \ 

In.  the  interval  between  the  twoyisits  of  Pog- 

ibe-dbject»  not  seen  by  Poggia,  together  with  the  Theatres 
oCMaiccellua  andJPompey,  and  the  Circus  Maximus^  whose 
remains  it  is  true  he  does  not  mention,  and  therefore  prevents 
us  from  saying  his  credit  by  thinking  the  phrase  he,  might, 
kofoe  overlooked  capable  of  a  double  construction :  our  his- 
torian evidently  meant  he  had  overlooked  them. 

'  No  more  is  found  in  the  treatise  as  published  in  Sallengre, 
torn,  i^p^  501  to  509.  Mr.  Gibbon  consulted  the  quarto  edi« 
tion  published  in  Paris  1723 ;  but  the  strangest  contradic-^ 
tioa  has  crept  into  his  text.  In  cap.  Ixxi.  he  opens  thus  i 
**  In  the  hit  days  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV»  ttoo  of  his  servants^ 
the  learned  Poggius  and  ajriend,  ascended  the  CapUoUne  hill .-" 
the  note  to  tiiis  runs  thus :  **  I  have  already  (note  50,  51  in 
ckap.  Ixv.)  mentioned  the  age,  character,  and  writings  of  Fog* 
giusp  and  particularly  noticed  the  date  of  this  eleganp  moral 
Uetmre-  on  th€.  varieties  rf  Fortune."  Turn  to  the  cited  note, 
5l9  cap.^v.  p*  33., torn.  xii.  ocL-  **  The  dialogue  de  varietate 
Fortune  ioas  composed  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Pope 
Martin  F.  ami  consequently,  about  the  end  of  the' year  1450." 
How  are  the  two  to  be  reconciled?  In  fact.Foggio  hinoself 
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gi6  ta  Som6»  itheoell  andapart  of  the  THsm!fim^of 
Concord^  ^nd  of  the  base  of  tiu^  Tovib  of  Me* 
tella>  had  beea>  g^round  to.  lime.  A  portico  negat 
the  Mmerya  was  also  demolish^'for  the  &pne 
purpose. .  The  Romaic  had  ^  discovered  that 
mortar  made  with  white,  and  more  particqlaiiy 
oriental  ms^ ble,  waa  more  serviceable  tbwt  that 
of  common  stone  U  Ttie  other  scattered  reHcB) 
perticularfy  tiie  columns  strewed  about. the^qnai^ 
ter  between  the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the  Tyber^ 
mniit  faasre  quickly  disaj^eared  in  the  sutee- 
quent  reform  and  decorations  of  the  new  capi- 
tal. Poggio^^  description  of  the  ruins  is^  it  msky 
have  been  observed,  not  sufficiently  minute  or 
ebrrect  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  cotem* 
pdrary  Blondus  j  but  we  may  distinqtly  mark 
that  the  site  of  ancient  Rome  had  arrived  at  the 
desolation  ii^  which  it  is  seen  at  this  day.  ,  The 
labours  of  succeeding  topographers  have  j&fu 
abled  us  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  monu- 
ments  which  he  enumerates,  and  which  are  no 

sa^f,  *^  Nuper  oum  Pontifex  Martlnus  paulo  ant^quam  diepi 
suum  obiret^  ab  urbe  in  agrum  Tusculanum  sccessit  vale- 
tudinis  causa/'  &c.  kc. , 

^  Some  years  badLabme  lulmi  jteie  dnmveroiinear  Oaiia 
fbU  of  brclceii-inarbtes^  Distwtaizbne  suite  r<|viiiie^  .p4: '3741 
aote  A.,  ^*  EsstndosijffOMito  ^«oUa  cdpec^nsa  ohe  kteakt 
fakia  col  nanDdO  t^i^^eo  ■&.  aHV  uoirieiiCa)e«ia  jspecie  ieni  ai»- 
iBafigUosa.*^    Ibid.       \  '.'. 
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Idnger  to  bd  seen.  The  fabkicaticm^bf  diarches 
atid  other  buiidtngs  was  continued  irith  so  per^ 
nicious  an  activity  during  the  r^igh  of  NioobU 
y.'(electedin  1447)  the  modem 'Aiigustus,  that 
Fius  II.  enforced  the  complaints  which  he  had 
uttered  as  a  poet  bj  issuing  a  bull  in  I46S'  de 
Antiqim  ledificUsvon  diruefidts^.  This  prudence 
was  but  a  feeble  check  against  the  renewed  de- 
mand for  materials  which  ensued  upon  the  total 
reform  of  the  city  by  ISiitiis  IV.  in  1480.  The 
Rome  of  the  Republic  had  soon  been  lost»  the 
capital  o§  the  early  Csssars  had  been  afterwards 
abandoned.  But  isolated  structures  of  the  hUttt 
dty  were  found  not  only  in  the  ancient  site 
but  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  Rome  of  the 
lower  and  middle  ages  was  a  mass  of  irregular 
laneSf  built  upon  or  amongst  ruins  and  sur* 
mounted  by  brick  towers,  many  of  them  prop- 
Jped  on  ancient  basements.  The  streets  were 
as  narrow  as  those  of  Pompeii  or  old  Rome*  j 
two  horsemen  could  with  diflSiculty  ride  abreast 
Two  hundred  houses,  three  towers^  and  three 
churches  choked  up  t^e  Fiwruni  of  Trajan*; 

.  *  DiflBertazione^  p.  373. 

^  VicioniB  meus  eat  nuutttque  (iligi 
'Be  Doatria  Noviu^  potest  Ieiie8itria« 
J         _  \Mmt  Vhru  tfigi  7f. 

Doe*  lhi»  9ieftiv^qntig«io»ietir  oppoiite^ 

^'^3%|ey'wcre  temoyed  by  Fadl' III.  on  thef  lO^caaion  of 
Charlea  V/a  entry  into  Rome  in  1596$  April  5. 
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The  refonAation  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  the  embel- 
lishments of  his  successors,  have  completely  ob- 
literated this  town  \  and  that  which  we  now 
see  is  a  capital  which  can  only  date  from  the 
€tid  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

This  reformation  has  been  justly  fixed  tipon 
m  the  epoch  of  the  final  desitruction  ^  whai- 

^  The  origin  of  this  reform  is  attriboted  by  Infessora  in 
iiift  diary  (tom.  iii.  par*  ii.  p.  ll4fi*  Script.  Rer,  Ittdic.)  to 
Ferdinand  of  Naples*  ^'  E  parlando  con  Papa  Sisto  diste, 
che  esse  non  era  Signore  di  questa  terra,  per  amore  de  1 
Porticalt,  per  le  vie  strette^  e  per  li  tnignani»  i  che  bi8<^ 
nando  di  mettere  in  Roma  gente  d*arme  le  donne  coi  mor« 
tari  da  i  detti  mignani  li  fariano  fuggire.'*  The  motive  was 
as  irresistible  as  the  improvement  was  desirable,  and  Sixtus 
IV,  followed  the  advice  of  Ferdinand.  The  Abate  Fea  (de- 
sert. 372 )  to  prove  that  the  plan  originated  with  Sixtus  him- 
aelfy  says  that  the  Pope  makes  no  mention  in  bis  bull  ^ 
having  received  the  hint  from  any  one.  Nor  does  the 
Abate  tell  us  that  he  borrowed  his  Greek  knowledge  from 
Latin  translations^  nor  does  that  omission  make  us  attach  less 
Iralue  to  his  excellent  dissertation  on  the  ruins  of  Rome.  The 
writer  of  this  note  will  be  more  ingenuous  than  either  Sixtus 
or  the  Abate ;.  he  will  confess  that  the  dissertation  has  been 
6onstiantly  open  before  him  during  the  progress  of  hia  re- 
aearches,  and  that  after  disencumbering  it  of  its  learning,  mid 
arriving  in  many  cases  at  conclusions  entirely  difierent,  he 
has  resorted  to  it  freely,  though  never  without  acknowledg- 
ment, for  such  materials  as  could  not  be  eonsuked  without  a 
reference  to  the :  Roman  libraries.  A  character  of  the  Abate, 
which  it  is  clear  Mr;  Forsyth  never  could  have  intended' ftr 
pul^ication^  has  been  very  indiscreetly  inserted  in  tfaeposditt- 
mous  edition  of  Bemarka  on  Italy* 
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ever  portion  of  the  old  city  might  have  been 
confounded  with  the  Rome  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  enlargement  and  the  straightening  of  the 
streets  removed  every  obstacle,  and  must  have 
consumed  the  bases  of  many  ancient  struct 
tures  whic^  had  been  buried  under  mqde'rn  fa- 
brics, and  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Blondua 
and  Poggio,  The  practice  before  remarked 
ddntinued  during  the  succeeding  pontificate  of 
Julius  II. :  statues  and  marbles  were  still  burnt 
for  lime,  and  the  antiquarian  taste  which  arose 
with  the  revival  of  letters  despoiled  rather  than 
protected  the  fabrics  of  Rome.  Paradoxical  as 
such  an  assertion  may  appear,  it  is  indubitable 
that  in  the  golden  reign  of  Leo  X.  the  barba- 
rism  of  defacement  and  destruction  was  at  its 
height  It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  another 
pf  the  Medici,  Clement  VI I.  that  one  of  the 
same  family,  Lorenzino,  carried  off  the  heads^ 
of  the  captives  on  the  Arch  of  Constantino.  The 
spoliation  was  only  impeded  by  the  plague  of 
1522,  and  by  the  distresses  of  the  reign  of  the 
mne  Clement. 

The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles 
V.  has  been  loudly  proclaimed*  more  detri- 

i^Da  Barga  saysy  **  Atqtie  u^nua  qui  nostra  eetate  eandem 
ttbem  hostess  ab  «e  expugn&taiaa  depopulati  sunt,  hujusmodi 
^^mpliiBi  sibi  ante  oculos  possoissent/' '  De  asdifidoi^;  uib. 
Bcmi.  erersor.  p.  1816.  loc,  citat. 
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« 

ittental  thaa  that  iof  the  Goths.  The  annplaiaty 
ImweveTf  comes  from  those  who  thoi:^ht  no  hjw 
perbple  too  extravagant  to  heighten  the  pic- 
ture of  that  calamity.  The  churches  and  pa^ 
laoes  were  pillaged  \  and  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican^  the  frescoes  of  Raphael,  st^  bear  wit* 
ness.  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Spanish,  Gcerman^ 
and  Italian  invaders.  ^\  Statues,  columns^  pre^ 
cious  stones,  and  many  monuments  of  antt-^ 
^ty,"  are  noted  amongst  the  spoil  ^;  but  no 
memory  is  preserved  of  the  attack  of  the  stmnding 
fabrics,  except  of  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  sdready 
a  modem  fortress.    The  nine  months  ravage  of 


1  <<  Per6  sarebbe  impossibilc  non  solo  narrare,  ma  quasi 
imaginarsi  le  calamita  di  quella  citta,  destinata  per  ordine 
de'  cieli  a  somma  grandezza,  ma  eziandio  a  spesse  dis- 
truttioni ;  perch^  era  Pamio  novo  cento  e  ottanta,  cfa'eria  stalSB 
sacchtggiata  da*  GaM  i  impogsibile  a  narrare  la  gtaodesss 
d^  preda.  essendoTi  accumidate  ta^te  Hcheize^  e  tante  oosci 
pretiose  e  rare  di  coit^iam  e  4i  mercataptt."  Gkiiioiard. 
deU'  Istoria  d*  Italia,  lib.  xviii.  p.  1266.  edit  Ven«  1738* 

<*  Non  avendo  rispetto  non  solo  al  nome  de  gli  amici^  e 
all'  autorit^,  e  dignitii  de*  prelati,  ma  eziandio  a'  tempit  flT 
mooasterii,  alle  reliquie,  mirate.  dal  concorso.di  tutto  i! 
iiioiid0^e  4^11^  pose  sa<H*^«'V  Ik*^fil^6^'  V 

*  <'  Rest6  Roma  spogliata  dell'  esercito  non  solo  d'una 
paite  grailde 'de  gli  ahiliatori ton iante  case  desolaie,  e  dis- 
initte^  ma  eiiandio  sp<^)iatadt  vftatne,  di  colicmne,  di  {ttelw 
8fegulBri,neii  tiiolti  omanieiiti  d^f  aatidM."  AI4«.fp» 
1902,1303.  0 


f 
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th^  Imperialists'  was  preceded  by  the  tbf ee 
hours' sack  of  the  Coldhnas^,  in  1526,  and  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  Abate  di  Farfa  and  the 
peasantry  of  the  Orsini  family.  In  1530,  a  tre- 
-mendous  inundation  oPthe  Tyber  is  said  to  have 
ruined  edifices  both  public  and  private,  and  tQ 
have  been  equally  calamitous  with  t^he  sack  of 
Rome^.  Yet  these  disasters  seem  chiefly  to 
have  affected^  the  houses  and  a  few  churches^ 
imd  were  soon  repaired  in  the  splendid  pon- 
tificate of  the  succeeding  Popes.  So  rapidly  did 
they  proceed  with  the  embellishment  of  the  new 
capital,  that  the  city  of  Paul  III.  was  hardly  to 
be  recognised  in  the  time  of  Urban  VHP.  The 
former  destruction  was  renewed.  The  bull  of 
Paul  III.  issued  in  1534,  which  made  it  a  capi« 

'  Rome  was  assaulted  by  Bourbon,  the  5th  of  May,  15279 
and  the  Imperialists  left  it  the  17th  of  February,  1528. 
Guicciard.  p.  1302. 

^  **  SaccheggiaTano  il  palazzo,  e  le  cose  e  omameati  sacri 
deUa  chiesa  di  San  Pietro :  non  avendo  maggiore  rispetto  alia 
maesti  ditTeligione  e  all':  orrore.  del  sacrilegio,  che  aTessino 
•avuto  i  Turchi  nelle  chiese  del  regno  d'Ungheria."  Lib. 
3^  p.. 1218. 

'  Annali  d'ltalia  ad  an.  1530,  torn.  x.  p.  242.  There  was 
another  terrible  inundation  in  1557t  &°d  another  still  more 
dreadful  in  1598. 

.    *.  It  is  Donatus  who  says,,  th^t  if  Charles  V.  were  to  come 
back  to  Rome  in  Urban  VIIL's  tune,  he  would  not  recognise 
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tal  and  unpardonable  oflfence  to  grind  down* 
statueig  or  pieces  of  marble,  and  appointed  an 
antiquarian  comtmssary  to  enforce  the  law,  ex- 
tended nominally  to  the  architectural  remains ; 
yet  we  know  that  portions  of  the  ruins  were 
employed  in  modern  buildings  by  tiuit  Pope 
himself,  and  were  afterwards  consumed  for  the 
«ame  purpose.  l%e  Farnese,  the  Mattei,  the 
Borgbese^  and  the  Barberini,  se^^ched  for  and 
cii^cted  the  statues*  and  inscribed  marbles,  to 
adoi'n  their  museums ;  but  their  palace^  mther 
levelled  or  consumed  many  fragments  which  could 
inot  be  preserved  as  the  walls  of  modern  build- 
ings. The  stupendoils  vaults  of  the  Diocletian 
thermfle  were  converted  into  churches  %  the  walls 

the  city  which  he  had  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Pantheon. 
Roma  Vetus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxix* 

'  Dissertaziqne  suUe  rovinc^  p.  375v    The  edict  is  there 
given,  addressed  to  the  commissary  Lucio  Manetti. 

^  There  were  a  great  many  portdile  antiquities  dispersed 
in  the  time  of  Fabriciui  (1550) :  has  rdlieft-and  otb^  picM^es 
tof  eculpture,  scsttered  about  in  urarious  parts  of  ^e  cMfr^and 
ecKposed  to  ii^iy.  Yet  there  were  five  iantiquariao  muaesms 
then  in  Rome.  Descriptio  Romse,  cap.  xx.  aAd  xi^i*  «pu 
GifB&v.  Atiitiq.  txmu  iii. 

°  S.  Maria  dtgU  AngioKy  by  Kus  IV.  who  employed  M. 
Angelo ;  and  S.  Bernardo  aUe  terme^  changed  into  a  elhireh 
hy  a  ^private  individual,  CatllerwRe  Sforza,  Countess  ^f  S. 
f  iora,  in  1598. 
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of  those  of  Goiwtantine  were  adjusted  into  the 
Bospigliosi  palace'.  The  Alexandrine  therm© 
supplied  with  columns  the  repairs  of  the  Paa- 
theon*.  A  circus  was  gradually  cleared  away 
for  the  opening  of  the  piazza  Navona.  The 
summer-house  of  the  Farnese  rose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Palatine.  The  marble  threshold 
and  broken  columns-  from  which  Poggio^  had 
contemplated^  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  wer^ 
remov.ed,  and  proibably  employed  in  the.  con- 
struction of  the  new  q^p^tal  of  Michael  Angelp. 
The  wiarble  of  a  tejpfipl^  on  the  Quirinal  was 
cut  into  the  124  steps  which  ascend  to  the 
church  of  AracaBli*.  We  have  before  noticed 
the  destruction  of  ^cient  monuments  by  thp 
Popes,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Ponl;iffs 
wei^,  on  the  restoration  of  Rome,  powerfully 
seconded  by  the  luxury  and  taste  of  the  prelates 
a»d  princes.  Flaminius  Vacca^  leads  us  to  be*- 
lieve,  that  in  his  time^  the  latter  half  of  the 
si^Qteenth  century,  it  was  usual  for  the  sculp- 

'  Great  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine  were  seen  in 
the  ^e  before  Donatus.    Lib.  iii.  cap.  xv. 

*  By  Alexander  VII. 

'^  ^*  ConsQdimus  in  ipsjs  Tarpejee  arcis  ruini3y  ppne  iag^i^s 
ports  cujusdam  marmoreum  limen^  plurim&sque  passim  con- 
fractas  columnas." .  • . .  de  FortunseVariet.  Ap.  501.  loc.  cltat. 

^  By  gift  of  Otto  the  Milanese,  Senator  of  lUxae.  This 
W9A  at  an  earlier  period,  about  1348. 

^"Memorie,  num.  64,  jp.  xi.  in  fin.    Nardini. 
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tors  to  cut  their  statues  from  columns  j  and  he 
narrates,  that  Cardinal  Cesi  fitted  up  a  chapd 
in  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  with  statues  and 
propftets  worked  from  the  pilasters  found  be- 
hind the  conservators*  palace  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator.    The  great  palace  of  the  Cancel- 
laria  of  Riario"  had  before  robbed  a  part  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  levelled  some  remains  of  baths, 
or  of  an  arch  of  the  Emperor  Gordijan.    The 
infinite    quantity   of  precious    marbles   which 
adorns  the  churches  of  Rome,  must  have  been 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  ancient  relics ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  edifices 
converted  to  sacred  purposes,  or  to  pontifical 
buildings,  the  greater  part  of  the  superb  co- 
lumns of  these  churches  must  have  been  re- 
moved from  their   ancient  site.     We  are  ob- 
liged to  the  designs  of  Raffael  and  Palladio  for 
the  appearance  of  some  fabrics  now  destroyed ; 
and  those  who  peruse  the  topographers  from 
Blondus  to  Nardini  will  assign  to  the  latter  hdf 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  succeeding  1 50 
years,  a  greater  activity  of  destruction  than  to 
those  immediately  preceding  ages,  in  which  we 


'  It  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Mezzarota>  and  finished  by 
Cardinal  Raphael  Riario.  The  architect  was  Bramante  Laz- 
zari.    Homa  moderna,  dft  Yenutii  &c.  tosti.  i.  p.  203*  Rione  vi. 
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have  no  autheptic  writers  to  tell  us  what  was 
left,  or  what  was  lost. 

Besides  the  devastation  before  noticed,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  Donatus  gives  an  account  of 
remains  of  Themue  Olympiadis^  Thermce  Nova- 
tiancB^  on  the  Viminal  hill' ;  that  the  same  to- 
pographer saw  something  of  the  Thermae  of 
Agrippa,  and  also  of  those  of  Nero  or  Alex- 
ander ;  that  the  fragment  of  a  temple,  supposed 
of  the  Sun,  built  by  Aurelian,  now  in  the  Co- 
lonna  gardens,  was  then  raised  upon  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  that  building;  that  Marlianus 
had  seen  the  arch  dedicated  to  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian  and  Theodosius ;  that  the  circus  called 
Flaminius  had  very  determinable  vestiges  when 
seen  by  Laetus,  Fulvius,  and  Marlianus,  but  is 
talked  of  by  Nardini  as  no  longer  in  existence ; 
that  the  same  writers  had  observed  many  more 
relics  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  than  could  be 
traced  in  the  next  age,  although  they  were  so 
small,  even  before  their  time,  as  to  be  over- 
looked by  Poggio ;  that  a  huge  fragment  behind 
the  Pantheon,  called  by  some  Templum  Boni 
Eventus^  has  disappeared  since  Nardini  wrote ; 
that  the  remains  of  the  Minervium,  distinctly 
seen  by  Fulvius  and  Marlianus,  and  not  alto- 

'  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi. 
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gether  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century^, 
are  also  consumed  j  that  the  vaulted  cell  of  a 
structure  in  the  Vatican,  called  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  or  Mars,  and  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Vatican  library,  has  been  incorporated  or  lost 
in  the  baptistry  of  St.  Jeter's. 

The  embellishment  of  the  rising  city  vigorously 
putsued  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  first  object  of  the  Pontifis :  the 
preservatioil  of  the  architectural  remains  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  rare  and  secondary  design. 
When  that  embellishment  had  ceased  to  be  the 
passion  of  the  Popes,  the  dilapidation  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  discontinued.  The  last 
recorded  destruction  was  that  before  mentioned 
of  the  arch  in  the  Corso,  by  Alexander  VII. 
No  other  ancient  fabric  can  perhaps  be  proved 
to  have  been  purposely  thrown  down  or  defaced 
since  that  period.  A  fragment  of  the  Colisfeum, 
which  was  shaken  to  the  ground  in  th6  earth- 
quake of  1 703,  was  laudably  eifiployed  in  coti- 
structing  the  stairs  of  the  Ripetta. 

The  frequent  repairs  of  the  Panthedn,  thoi^e 
6f  the  Antonine  and  Trajan  colutons,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  obelisks,  the  restoration  of  the  Cfestfan 
pyratnid,  and  the  late  protection  of  thte  Mattan 

]  See— Venuti  Rcmia  Modenem,  torn.  i.  p.  272,  Rione  ix. 
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amphitheatre,  with  that  of  the  arch  of  Consta^i- 
tine',  seem  to  compose  the  sum  of  aH  the  merits^ 
of  all  the  J^opes,  as  fer  as  respects  the  stable 
juries  of  antiquity.  Hie  Romans  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  not  the  last  to  allows  that  until  the 
late  usurpation,  either  the  will,  or  the  meafts, 
or  the  method,  had  been  wanting  effectually  to 
oppose  the  ravages  of  violence  and  time.  The 
taste  and  magnificence  df  the  Popes  must  be 
sought,  and  will  be  found,  in  the  museums  of 
the  Vatican  and '  the  Capitol.  It  wa^  reserved 
&r  file  conquerors  who  plundered  those  noble 
repoKtories  to  recompense  Rome  for  her  losses, 
I^  clearing  away  the  offals  and  dirt,  which  had 
tccamulated  for  ag^s  round  buried  temples, 
and  under  the  windows  of  the  Senate  House,  by 
deansing  the  base,  and  propping  the  porcites  of 
the  Coliseum,  by  removing  the  soil  in  front  of 
thd  Temple  of  Peace,  by  re-op^nfg  the  Bathd 
^  Tittts,  and,  finally^  by  excavating  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  a  work  of  itmi£  si^>6rior  to  all  the 

*  In  1733,  by  Clement  XII.  to  whom,  in  the'  interior  of 
the  wa]|^  $unk  rovmd  ike  aroh,  ;is  the  following  inscription. 
Clementi  ^IL  Po^t.  Max.  quod  iircum  Imp.  Constantino 
Magno  erectum,  ob  relatam  salutari  crucis  signo  victoriam^ 
jam  temporum  injuriis  fatiscentem  veteribus  redditis  oma- 
nientis  restituerit.  Anno  D.  1733.  Pont.  iii.  JS.  P.  Q.*  R. 
Optimo  Principi  ac  pristins  majestatis  ui^bis  adsertorL  Po8. — 
The  senate  and  the  people  took  care  to  record  their  credulity 
as  well  as  their  gratitude. 
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meritorious  exertions  of  Sixtus  Quintus  and 
Braschi.  The  impulse  given  by  the  late  ephe- 
meral government  still  continues  the  labours  in 
the  Forum,  and  the  repairs  of  the  Coliseum ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  Pontiffs  being  at  last 
directed*  to  the  preservation  of  relics,  which 
have  succeeded  to  the  attraction  once  possessed 
by  their  spiritual  treasures,  it  *  may  be  hoped 
that  the  ruins  of  Rome  have  no  more  to  dread 
from  outrage  or  neglect.  The  inundations  of 
the  Tyber  have  of  late  years  been  either  less 
violent,  or  are  more  easily  reduced,  than  in  the 
days  of  ignorance  and  distress*.  With  the.  ex- 
ception of  the  cell  of  the  temple,  now  called 
Minerva  Medica,  which  was.  thrown  down  in 
1812,  no  earthquake  has,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  materially  injured  the  an- 
cient fabrics.  What  remains  of  them  so  nearly 
resembles  the  earliest,  authentic  account  of  the 
ruins,  that  we  may  indulge  a  persuasion  that 
they  will  still  resist  for  ages  ^e  unassisted  as- 
saults of  time. 

'  All  the  latter  inundations  of  the  Tyber  are  noted  on  the 
columns,  which  serve  as  hygrometers  at  the  Ripetta. 
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Stanza  L^IX. 
'  The  Scipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now. 

This  may  be ;  but  the  handsome  though  plain 
sarcophagus  of  Barbatus  may,  by  those  of  a 
certain  taste,  be  thought  more  attractive  than 
any  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican.  The 
eloquent  simple  inscription  becomes  the  virtues 
and  the  fellow  countrymen  of  the  defunct,  and 
instructs  us  more  than  a  chapter  of  Livy  in 
the  style  and  language  of  the  republican  Ro- 
mans \ 

w 

The  vault  itself  has  been  emptied  of  the  slabs 
and  inscriptions,  and  the  copies  fixed  in  the 
spot  where  they  were  found,  may  be  thought 
ill  to  supply  the  place  of  the  originals.  The 
local  impression  would  have  been  stronger ;  but 
the  preservation  of  the  precious  relics  would 
have  been  less  sure  in  the  vault  than  in  the 
museum.  The  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Sdpios  was  not  an  unmingled  triumph  for  the 

'  CORITELIUS  .LUCIUS.  SCIPIO.  BARBATUS  •  QNAIVOD.PA- 
TEB  PROGNATUS  .  FORTIS  •  VIR  .  SAPIENSQUB  .  QVOIVS  . 

tORlCA  .  VIRTUTSI  .  PARISUMA  •  FUIT CONSOI.  •  CENSOR  • 

AIDXLIS.QUEI .  FUIT.  APVD.VOS  .  TAURASIA  .  CISAUNA— 
SAMNIO  •  CBPIT  .  SVBIOIT  .  OMNB  .  LOVCAKA  .  OBSIDE8QUE  • 

ABDOVCIT.    This  inscription  is  in  four  lines. 

Nine  other  inscriptions  were  discovered  in  this  familj 
tomb :  they  are  copied  into  the  new  edition  of  Venuti,  pub- 
lished in  Romei  180S;  parte  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  5.  et  seq. 
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Roman  antiquaries.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
exemplify  more  strongly  than  by  this  instance^ 
the  error  and  uncertainty  of  their  researches. 
A  fragment  of  peperine,  eviclently  detached 
£rom  this  vaults  with  an  inscription  to  Lucius, 
son  of  Barbatus  Scipio,  had  been  discovered  in 
the  year  mdcxv,  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
was  neglected  as  bad  grammar  and  an  evident 
forgery '.  The  objectors  quoted  Cicero  to  prove 
that  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  must  be  without 
the  Porta  Capena,  and  forgot  that  the  Aurelian 
walls  had  brought  forward  that  gate  beyond  the 
Ciceronian  sepulchre.  The  authenticity  of  the 
inscription  was  not  without  protectors,  but  the 

'  HONC  OINO  PLOIRVME  COSENTIONT.  R. 
DVONORO  .  OPTVMO  FVISSE  VIRO 

trVcioM .  iCinovn .  rrLios  BAHBAri 

COViOL  CElrS^R  •  iUDILIS  .  RIC  tV^t  •  A 
Kite  CEPIT.  CORSICA  •  ALERIAQYE  •  VRBE 
DEDET  TEMPESTATEBVS  AIDE  MERETO. 

Hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  Romse 
BottOTHin  opCimttMi  Mnse  virunt 
LilK^dtn  ScipiondM  FiHcs  Barb«ti 
Cobfiel,  Censor,  MdiMs  hie  fait 

Hie  eepit  CoTKcam^  Ateriam^ueivbem 

UtOk  TdftfpefitatilMift  ttdem  matk^^ 
See— -Antiqus  iatsctiptUiTik  ^^plttiMtw.  sf^  XiTgS9^  Ami^ 
KMd.  tMti^  it.  p.  I9Sd,  ftoMtt^  1616.    WidkdlMaftn  ^lotes 
it  ^  aiitii«Aiic<    Sl<Mria,  mt^ m.  till.  c^p.  vlii.  tom.ii.  f.^^mi 
edit  citat.  .  ,      ..    t    .     , 
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error  balanced  the  fact,  and  the  epitaph  was 
occasionally  quoted  as  ajJocryphal*,  until  the 
accident  which  uncovered  the  actual  tomb  in 
1780.  Those  who  had  tiot  supported  the  mis- 
take, could  not  but  be  gratified  by  a  discovery 
so  precious  both  to  the  philologist  and  the  an- 
tiquary, and  the  happy  accident  was  consigned 
to  immortality  in  the  very  eloquent,  but  rather 
dull,  dialogues  of  the  dead,  whom  the  Conte 
Verri  evoked  in  those  sacred  vaultisr 

The  pyramid  which  once  *  stood  in  the  line 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the. Vatican 
was  csdled  the  tomb  of  SCipio  Africanus,  on  the 
authority  of  Acron,  a  scholiast  on  Horace  *,  and 
the  Pine  in  the  Belvedere  was  thought  to  belong 
to  that  monament  ^. 

Stanza  LXXIX. 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenanttess. 

Hie  period  at  which  the  sepulchres  were 
emptied  of  their  ashes  mas|;  have  been^  iirst^ 

I  ■  ^  r 

'  the  padrg  Ss^biiMH-d  wad  hk  edkdr  Venutf  jpliteed  iht 
Md^  wifboiXi  tik«  ttid^h  Ferti^  Capena,  opposite  to  tfv^ 
^tmp^  tal^d  ^  I>€»mtee  qmYiOig,'*  tbid  jgate  a  loftg  ^^ 
imif^^  of  Ik  See  Detbmidne  di  Jtom  t  dell'  tgv&  Hd^ 
tmMi  ctrtmofMf  abate  Veirati  in  Roitfi^  1750.  Eehhitti^ 
Ad  Ufr  dl^t  late  fall  ^  gfatttitotts  appB^ai^ftiB. 

*  Kardiai  ftduia  Vetus^  Hb.  viH.  e^^^ 

'  6.  Fabricii  descriptio  Roms^  cap.  xx. 
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that  in  i;vhich  the  Christians  prowled  about  in 
every  quarter  for  relics,  and  thought  a  church 
could  not  be  consecrated  without  such  a  re- 
commendation'. Eight  and  twenty  cartloads 
of  relics  could  not  be  procured  for  the  Pantheon 
without  some  diligence  and  damage  to  the  re- 
positories of  the  pretended  saints*;  and  we 
know  that  the  eagerness  of  the  search  extended 
to  sepulchres  where  the  symbols  of  martyrdom 
were  very  equivocal,  or  not  to  be  discovered  at 
all^.     Astolphus   the  Lombard,  when  he  be- 

'  See  the  letter  of  St.  Ambrose  on  the  discovery  of  Su 
Genaise  and  St.  Protaise^  in  which  he  says,  he  sent  hb  au- 
dience who  begged  a  church  of  him  {**  respondi,  faciam  si 
martyrum  reliquias  invenero/')  to  look  for  relics.  St.  Paul 
appeared  to  Ambrose,  and  told  him  to  build  a  church  in 
honour  of  these  martjrrs.  Epist.  segregate,  ep.  ii.  p.' 484. 
edit.  1690. 

*  See  a  note  on  the  Pantheon. 

^  **  Era  dunque  incredibile  in  que'  secoli  di  ferro  1*  aviditi 
delle  sacre  reliquie."  See  Dissertazione,  58,  sopra  le  anti- 
chitft  Italiane,  tom.  iii.  p.  245,  edit.  Milan,  1751.  Theodoric» 
bishop  of  Metz,  a  relation  of  Otho  the  Great,  when  he  came 
to  Rome,  took  a  liking  to  the  chain  of  St.  Peter.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  present  with  the  court  and  Emperor  when  Pope 
John  XII.  held  out  the  chain.to  a  sick  courtier,  to  bite  and 
be  cured.  **  Di  buone  griffe  area  questo  prelate,"  observes 
Muratori;  the  bishop  matched  at  the  diam,  and  declared 
they  might  cut  his  hand  o£^  but  he  would  not  give  it  up.  A 
struggle  ensued,  and  the  Emperor  compounded  with  the 
Pope  for  a  link.    Page  246.  ^ 
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sieged  Rome  in  755,  dug  into  the  cemeteries  of 
many  sajyts,  and  ^^  carried  away  their  bodies,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  his  own  soul,"  although 
from  the  most  pious  .  of  motives ;  and  these 
saints  were  doubtless  supposed  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  thousand  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome '.  Either  this  motive,  or  the  expectai- 
tion  of  finding  the  ornaments  frequently  buried 
with  the  dead,  had  encouraged  a  crime  which  it  is 
was  found  necessary  to  check  by  laws  in  early 
times,  some  of  which  are  extant  in  the  codes. 
The  practice  was  continued  to  the  reign,  and  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  not  connived  at  by  an 
edict'of  Theodoric  *,  who  wished  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  impoverishing  the  living  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dead. 

At  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  rise  of*  the  feudal  lords  of  Italy,  the  size  of 
some  of  the  tombs  must  have  made  the  occupa- 
tion of  them  a  military  object,as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  great  mausoleums,  and  of  Cecilia  Metella ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  repair,  the 
marbles  with  which  they  were  decorated  would 
expose  them  to  easy  spoliation.  The  urns  and 
sarcophagi,  when  of  precious  materials,  were, 

'  **  Multa  corpora  sanctorum,  effocUens  eorum  cemeteria 
ad  magnum  aninue  suae  d«triinentum  abstulit.**  Anastas.  iix 
vit.  Stephan.  ii.  aut.  iii. 

*  Cassiod.  variar.  lib»  iv.  epht  34. 
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without  scrapie,  transported  from  their  site  and 
tetDptied  ifor  the  reception  of  purer  ash^s.  Two 
iof  the  Popes,  Innocent  IL  '  and  Clement  XII.  % 
Impose  in  the  marbles,  which,  if  they  did  not  be- 
fore neceive  the  bones  of  Hadrian  and  Agrippa, 
'sr^^^  certainly  constructed  for  heathen  tenants  ; 
.wd  the  examples  are  innumerable  of  meaner 
Christians,  whose  remains  are  enveloped  in  the 
^iymbols  of  paganism.  It  should  be  i^eollected 
that  the  mythodogical  sculpture  oa  sarcophagi 
was  continued  long  after  the  introduction  of 
Chriatiimiity,  and  that  when  ike  relations  i>f  a 
^fiuict  went  to  the  repository  to  select  a  tomb, 
tbey  wem  not  acmipulous  about  the  emblems, 
of  wei«  ignorant  what  they  represent^!,  A 
bishop  whose  stone  coffin  is  seen  in  the  Basilica 
o£  Si.  Lorenw^  mthof/it  the  "walkf  is  iacloaed  in 
bas  reliefs  repr!Qse»ttiqg  a  marriage;  this  probably 
belopj^d  to  ^ctfne  Pagan  body  before  k  held  ik/^ 
bMp^p  ;  but  tbe  Christians  we(ce  sometimes  the 
first  tenants  of  these  heath^n^culptured  tombs. 

*  Fietri.  Manlii.  opusculum  historiae  sacrse  ad  beatiss.  pat 
Alexand.  III.  pont.  Max.  ap.  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  vii.  part 
ii.  jp.  87.  iediL  Antw.  1717.  This  doul)lM  author  (see  agiote 
ouihe  Castlaef  Saiot  A^gele)  v^nt^p^s  tiha^  the  .pQTpb|rqr 
sarcophagus,  in  which  Hadrian  was  buried,  was  transferred 
lo  Ae  liBL%&tm  for  :Ae  iiervioe  «of  ibmocent  11. 

'  £kment  XH.  is  b«iried  in  the  Lateran  in  a  beautifiil 
porphyry  sarcophagus,  which  was  taken  from  one^fbeniidies 
under  the  porch  of  the  S^abheon^s 
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Hwoi^ler  tombs  were  applied  tot)tlier  semces: 
many  are  now  cisterns*  The  cfatirdi  of  St  Paul, 
without  the  ^alU^  vais  paved  with  gravestones 
taken  ^om  the  Qstian  Way.  A  name  was  no 
protection  in  the  days  of  ignorance ;  and  the 
deposits  q£  the  mausoleum  of  the  Caesars,  i^en 
they  could  not  be  converted  to  profit,  were  ap^ 
plied  to  vul^r  uses,  Sinne  respect  might  have 
been  paid  to  a  stone  thus  iruscribed : 

The  Bones 
iOf  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  M,  Agrippa, 
The  grand-daughter  of  the  divine  Augustus, 

The  Wife 

Of  Germanicus  Cffisar, 

The  mdther  of  C.  Caesar  Augustus 

Germanicus,  our  prince  '. 

But  "Vi^th  these  letters  m  \sst^  eharabters,  star- 
ing them  in  the  face,  the  Romans  used  this 
tiWLe  as  a  measure  fer  300  weight  of  com,  and 
Ithe  aims  c^  l^ieir  m^Ddera  senate  are  sculptured 
upon  one  <^  Ms  sides,  in  <a  «tyle  worthy  4yf  the 
^  vtk&it  age,^  to  #Ach   a  modest  inscription 

'Ossa. 

Agrippins  •  M.  Agrippee  • 

Divl .  Aug.  Neptfls*  Uxom . 

Gennanici  •  Caesaris . 

Gahainiri .  Prinoqwiu 
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ascribes  the  misapplication.  The  sarcophagus, 
jSL  huge  cqbic  stone,  is  standing  in  the  court  of 
the  conservators'  palace  in  the  capitol,  and  is  at 
this  time  perhaps  scarcely  preserved  with  so 
much  care  as  might  be  claimed  by  a  memorial 
of  the  oAly  virtuous  female  of  the  Julian  race. 
The  pilgrim  of  the  Xlllth  century  tells  us  that 
lie  saw  these  words  over  oioie  of  the  cells  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  "  These  are  the  bones 
and  qsfies  of  Nerva^  the  Emperor  \*^ 

The  bones  and  ashes  of  emperors  have  been  dis« 
persed  in  the  ruins  of  this  great  sepulchre,  which, 
from  being  choked  up  as  a  fortress,  was  hollowed 
out  for  a  vineyard,  and,  having  at  last  become 
a  circus,  serves  for  the  bull-feasts  of  the  sum- 
mer festivals.  Some  less  illustrious  ashes  have 
been  preserved,  or  supplied  in  the  columbaria 
of  the  two  &milies,  whose  vaults  are  shewn  in 
th^  garden  in  which  stands  the  ruin  called  Mi- 
nerva Medica\  But  when  the  tombs  were 
above  ground,  the  cells  were  soon  rifled  and 
stripped  of  their  ornaments;  In  later  ages  the 
pyramid  of  Cestius  was  broken  and  ransacked 


'  ^^  Hsec  sunt  ossa  et  cinis  Nenrse  Imperatoris."  Liber 
de  mirabilibus  Bomse.  ap.  Montfaucon.  Diarimn  Italicum^ 
p.  292. 

^The  freedmen  of  Lucius  Arruntius,  consul  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberiusi  and  those  of  some  nameless  or  unknown  family. 
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for  gold  \  The  tombs  of  the  "  happy  dead*' 
^e  become  the  huts  of  the  wretched,  living, 
aad  the  Appian  Way  may  now  humble  the 
pride,  but  will  hardly  contribute  to  the^  con- 
solations of  philosophy  *. 

The  museums  have  stripped  these  populous 
cemeteries  of  their  memorials,  llie  sixthousand 
freedmen '  of  the  Augiistan  household  hsfve  been^ 
transferred,  at  least  some  of  their  obscure  nam^s, 
to  the  Capitol.  A  more  judicious  plan  has  lately 
been  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  Ca- 
nova,  who  has  adjusted  some  of  the  fragments, iand 


*  Aringhi,  Roma  Subterranea,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  num.  7^  torn.  i. 
p.  405,  tells  the  story  as  a  fact,  or  a  conjecture,  from  Bosius, 
who  has  also' made  a  thick  volume,  on  subterranean  Rome. 
That  Tolame  and  the  two-  folios  of  Aringhi,  connecting  the 
history  of  Rome  with  that  of  martyrdom,  may  serve  to  show 
what  was  likely  to  become  of  the  monuments  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  thought  all  that  was  worth  looking  for  was 
under  ground,  and  spuming  the  triumphal  arches  and  co- 
lumns of  Pagan  heroes,  dived  into  cemeteries  and  catacombs 
ih  search  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  God. 

*  **  An  tu  egressus  rorta  Capena  cum  Calatini,  Scipio- 
nutn,  Serviliorum,  Metellorum  sepulchra  vides,  miseros  putas 
iUosr  Tuscul.  Qu.  lib.  i. 

^  The  three  sepulchral. chambers  containing  the  urns  of 
the  household  of  Augustus  were  discovered  opposite  the  first 
milestone  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  that  of  the  family  of 
Li  via  was  opened  in  1726,  a  little  beyond.  See  Ant.  I¥anc. 
Gori.  de  libertor.  columbario.  ap.  Poleno.  tom.  iii. 
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tbe  inscription  of  the  sepulckiie  of  the  Servilian 
family  \  and  raised  them  where  they  w^e  found. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  great  approaches 
to  th^  cities  were  not  marked  by  tombs  alone, 
but  partly  by  suburban  villas,  and  tradesmen's 
houises,  and  semicircular  seats.  Thus  they  were 
frequented  as  public  walks,  and  the  beauty  of 
^the  Ssepnlchres,  together  with  the  religion  of 
the  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  higher  orders, 
prevented  any  melancholy  reflections  from  being 
suggested  by  the  receptacles  of  the  dead.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  street  of  the  tombs  at  Pom- 
pej  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  observation.  The 
Appian  sepulchres  extend,  at  short  intervals, 
for  several  miles — let  us  fill  the  intermediate 
spaces  with  handsome  edifices — restore  the  de- 
spcnled  marbles  to  the  tomb%  themselves — ^then 
imagine  that  the  same  decorations  adorned  all 
the  other  thirty  great  roads*  which  branched  oflF 
from  the  capital ;  add  to  this  also  the  banks  of 
the  Tyb^r,  shaded  with  villas  from  as  &r  as 


'        M.  SERVILIVS   QVARTVS 
DE  8VA  PJBCTNIA  FECIT. 

''  Fragmenta  ad  sepulc.  hoc.  an.  d.  1806y  a  canova.  re- 
pcrta  ac  donata.  pivs.  vii.  p.  m.  ita  in  perpet.  fiervanda  con* 
guluit" 

^  There  were  twenty-nine  according  to  one  account,  and 
thirty-one  according  to  another.  Fam.  Nardini.  Roma  Ve- 
tuSy  lib.  viii.  cap.  i. 
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Otricdi '  on  the  Sabine  side  to  the  port  of  Ostia, 
— ^with  these  ^ddrtions^  which  it  appears  may  be* 
foirly  supplied  from  ancieiit  notices,  we  shall  ac- 
count for  the  immense  space  apparently  occupied 
by  the  city  and  suburbs  of  old  Rome. 

Stanza  LXXXL 
tibe  but  Jkel  our  wiy  to  err. 

The  greater  share  of  satisfaction  at  Rome 
will  come  to  the  portion  of  those  travellers  who 
find,  like  Dante,  a  pleasure  in  doubting.  The 
strainger,  when  he  has  entered  the  mbdenr  cityi 
wotild,  at  least,  wish  to  assure  himself  that  be 
knows  the  site  of  ancient  Rome.  He  has,  how- 
ever, to  clear  his  ground  of  some  of  the  con- 
jectures of  the  learned,  even  before  he  can  per- 
suade himself  thoroughly  of  this  fact.  He  soon 
will  believe  that  the  circuit  of  the  present  walls 
is  somewhat  bigger  than  the  region  of  the  c^ 
EsqttilW)  and  more  than  a  two  hundredth  part 
of  die  Augustan  city  *. 

'  Otricoliy  the  ancient  Otrlculiun,  is  xxxvi.  M.  P.  from 
Rome.  Some  writers  thought  the  town  stretched  as  £Eur  as 
this,  but  even  Vossius  gives  up  this  absurdity,  (De  magnit. 
Rotns^  Vet.  cap.  v.  ap.  GraBvl  Antiq.  Rom.  torn,  iv.)  the  villas 
hdwever  might.  See  Nardini  Roma  Vetus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii. 
Donatus  de  urbe  Roma,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi. 

*  ^*  Vel  sols  Esquiliae  majores  erant,  quam  sit  totum  iUud 
quod  hodiemis  induditur  muris  spatium."    Isa.  Vossii  de 

N  2 
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But  he  will  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  recon- 
cile the  various  measurements  with  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  walls,  or  to  understand  how, 
as  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us,  "  their  circumference^ 
except  in  the  Vatican^  has  been  irwariably  the 
same^from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian  to  the  peaceful 
but  obscure  reign  of  the  Popes  '.*'  If  so  it  was  the 
same,  first,  when  Alaric  took  Rome  ;  secondly, 
when  the  dominion  of  the  Popes  was  established ; 
thirdly,  at  this  day. 

The  circuit,  diminished  from  the  fifty  miles 
of  Vopiscus,  "  is  reduced  by  accurate  measure- 
ment, to  about  twentyrone  miles,*'  says  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  his  eleventh  chs^ter  *.  This  gives 
his  measurement  for  the  first  period.  But  when 
Poggio  saw  them,  "  they  formed  a  circumfer- 

magnit  Rom.  Veteris,  p.  1507.  ap.  Grsv.  torn,  iv*  To  hare 
a  perfect  notion  of  the  logic  of  learning,  it  is  sufficient  to  read 
this  insane  treatise^  which  spreads  the  walls  to  72  milest  and 
the  inhabitants  to  14«  miUions.  There  is  scarcely  an  incon« 
trovertible  position  in  all  his  seven  chapters.  Lipsius  ifr, 
not  quite  so  paradoxical  in  his  conclusions^  and  he  is  much 
more  ingenious  in  his  array  of  authorities — his  Rome  is  25 
miles. 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  xli.  vol.  vii.  oct.  p.  228. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  oct.  p.  28.  See  also.another  place.  **  When 
the  capital  of  the  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the 
Circuit  of  the  walls  was  accurately  measured  by  Ammonius 
the  mathematician,  who  found  it  equal  to  twenty-one  miles.'' 
Ci^.  xxxi.  tonu  xiL  oct.  p.  287* 
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cnce  of  ten  miles,  included  879  turrets,  and 
opened  into  the  country  by  thirteen  gates'.** 
This  serves  for  the  second  date.  Lastly, "  what- 
ever fiticy  may  conceive,  the  severe  compass  of 
the  geographer  defines  the  circumference  of 
Rome  within  a  line  of  twelve  miles  and  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  paces  *.**  These  words 
of  the  same  historian  apply  to  the  third  point  of 
time. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  measure- 
ments differ,  and  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
historian  avers  they  are  all  the  same.  He  says^ 
in  another  place,  speaking  of  them  in  the  age 
of  Petrarch,  the  walls  "  stiU  described  the  old 
circumference  '.'*  It  is  true  he  cites  authori- 
ties; but  he  speaks  without  reserve,  and  has 
not  attempted  to  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  three  above-given  dimensions.  We 
shall  find  no  help,  therefore,  firom  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  unless  we  follow 


'  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  had.  torn.  zii.  oct.  p.  598. 
*  Ibid.  cap.  xH.  p.  227* 

^  Ibid.  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  411.  torn.  xii.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  failed 
to  observe  that  the  walls  were  dilated  after  Aurelian  and  Pro!- 
bus,  by  Constantine,  who  took  down  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
Praetorian  camp  and  made  the  remaining  three  serve  for  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  whose  circuit  thereby  became 
necessarily  somewhat  enlarged. 
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only  one  of  these  various  accounts,  and  believe 
in  the  third  computation,  which  is  that  assigned 
by  D'Anville  from  NoUi's  map,  and  which 
coincides  with  the  eitperience  of  two  of  pur 
countrymen,  who  made  a  loose  calculation^  of 
the  circuit  by  walking  round  the  walls  in  the 
winter  of  last  year,  (1817). 


'  The  writer  was  one  th^se.   The  following  is  a  note  of  their 
walk*     They  set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  near  die 
flaminian  gate  (Porta  del  Popolo) ;  their  rate  of  walking  was 
^92  paces  in  five  minotesy  and  tiicy  noted  ^e  time  from  gite 
to|^te.    To  the  Porta  Pindana  (shut)  \S  minutes—Pop^ 
SalaraS — Porta  PiaS — a  shut  gate  (Querquetulana)  1% — $t. 
Lorenzo  8 — Maggiore  7^ — Lateran,  or  Porta  St.  Giovamii, 
12| — Porta  Latina  (shut)  17-^ — Porta  Capena,  or  St.  Sebas- 
tiano>  44 — a  shut  gate  Sf — Porta  di  St.  Paolo  (Ostian)  14| — 
delay  4|*-witbi|:^  the  wajl,  the  outer  <9r(H)it  not  beiDg  aCQQivi- 
We,4|— delay7 — within  the  wallsdown  to  the  TyberS^—dc^y 
4 — bank  of  the  Tyber  within  ruined  wall  lOj — delay  occasion- 
ed by  going  across  the  Tyber  to  the  opposite  comer  3B^ — ^from 
bank  of  the  Tyber  to  Porta  Portese  i— Porta  Aurelia,  or  S. 
Pancrado,  18 j — Porta Cavalli  leggieri  14 J — ashut  gate  (Porta 
delle  Fomaci)  2| — Porta  Fabbrica  (shut)  6 — Porta  Ange- 
lica 14^-— Pofta  Gastello  (a  shut  gate)  B\ — round  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  bastion  of  St.  Angelo,  on  bank  of  the  Tyber  7\ — 
along  the  bank  of  the  Tyber  where  there  are  no  walis^  to  the 
ferry  at  the  Ripetta  7^— delay  lOJ — crossing  the  Tyber  and 
waUdng  along  the  bank  to  the  comer  of  the  walls  whence  they 
set  out,  6}.—The  time  employed  in  walk  was  4  hour^,  S8  mi- 
nutes ;  the  delays  amounted  to  one  houri  four  minutes,  and  a 
quarter.  -  The  time  taken  in  walking  round  the  actual  circuit 
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Poggio's .  measurement  was  ptobably  neariy 
exacts  for  he  did  not  reckon  the  rampartis  of 
Urbsoi,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  Vatican ;  but  it  is 
singular,  that  the  pilgrim  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, who  undoubtedly  saw  the  same  walld,  and 
enumerates  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
turrets,  should '  give  to  them  a  circumference 
double  that  of  the  Florentine,  and  nearly  co- 
inciding with  that  of  the  time  of  Alaric,  that  is, 
twenty-one  miles.  If,  however,  they  were  so 
accurately  measured  at  that  time,  the  present 
waUs  cannot  possibly  stand  on  the  site  of  those 
of  Aurelian ;  for,  since  the  Vatican  h^s  yberi 
included,  and  also  the  ramparts  of  Urban  VIII, 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  overlooked,  or  falsely 
confounded  with  the  Vatican,  the  moderfi  cir- 
cuit being  larger  on  on6  side  the  Tyber^  and 
the  same  on  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  circumference  at  present  must  be  grtoter 
than  it  was  under  Aurelian.  That  is  to  say^ 
twelve  miles,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  pades^ 

of  the  city  was  three  hours,  thirty-three  roinutes,  and  three 
qoarters.  Suppeung  tlie  rate  of  walking  to  be  aliout  three 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  the  measurement  is  twelve  miles 
and  a  quarter. 

' '<Muru9civitalisBoiii8^babettiinreBS61.  CaifeeDaidcii 
merulos  690a»  portas  1%  (mslerulas  (pmrtifc  minofep)  5.  U 
ciroiitu  veF0  sunt  imilliaria  S3«  wceptia  Transt8>erfai  d 
civitate  heowA  id  m  porAwBu  P#tri."  Lib.  dt  iiitabai« 
bus  Romse,  in  loc.  citat  p.  283. 
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are  more  than  tweaty-one  miks— r"  which  is 
absurd.*' 

The  present  walls  may  touch  at  points  and 
take  in  fragments,  but  they  cannot  include  the 
same  circumference  as  the  twenty-one  miles  ac- 
curately measured  by  .  the  mathematician  Am- 
monius.  Some  assistance  might  be  expected 
from  the  examination  of  the  walls  themselves : 
but .  here  again  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn 
the  reader  in  what  manner  he  is  to  understand 
an  assertion  which  he  will  jdnd  in  another 
work,  lately  published,  of  the  same  author' 
^'  jlfl^ose  who  examine  with  attention  the  walls  of 
Rome  J  still  distinguish  the  shapeless  stones  of  the 
Jirst  Romans  J  the  cut  marbles  with  which  they  were 
constructed  under  the  Emperors^  and  the  ill-burnt 
bricks  with  which  they  were  repaired  in  the  bar^ 
harous  ages**  Now  the  whole  of  the  modern 
walls  are  of  brick,  with  the  following  exceptions. 
There  are  some  traces  of  the  arched  work  on 
which  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  perhaps,  were 
raised,  about  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Porta  Salara. 

There  are  buttresses  of  travertine,  and,  in  one 

..."  t  • 

'  ^*  Ceux  qui  examinent  avec  attention  les  murailles  de 
Re6ie  disftinguent  encore  les  pierres  informes  des  premiers 
Roniains,  les  marbres  bien  travaiI16s  dont  on  les  construisit 
sous  les  Empereursy  et  les  briques  malcuites  dont  on  les  re- 
parbit  dans  les  siecles  barbar^"  Noikiina  gehtesque  anti- 
ques Italise,  p.  209. 


^^ 
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case  (the  Porta  Capena),  of  marble,  about  the 
gateways,  which  are  of  the  same  imperial  date. 
There  are  single  shapeless  fragments  of  marble 
here  and  there,  mixed  up  with  the  more  modern 
work,  and  occasionally  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
walls.    This  is  all  that  can  apply  to  Mr.  Gibbon's 
description;  for  asito  the  shapeless  stones  of  the 
first  Romans,  they  cannot  be  discovered,  except 
in  those  scarcely  distinguishable  mounds  which 
are  within  the  walls,  a  little  beyond  the  Thermae 
of  Diocletian,  and  are  usually  thought  part  of. 
the  TuUian  rampart  ^   It  must  be  remarked  also, 
that  there  is'no  evidence,  that  the  walls  of  ti(je 
Emperors  were  of  cut  marble.     The  authority  of 
Cassiodorus  has  been  followed  by  Marlianus  * 
and  others,  as  affording  a  proof  that  they  were 
composed  of  square  blocks.     But  it  has  been 
noted  by  Nardini',  on  another  occasion,  that 
the  Gothic  minister,  in  making  use  of  the  word 
mama^  does  not  always  allude  to  the  walls  of 
the  city,  but  of  other  structures ;  and  in  that 
sense  we  have  before  interpreted,  in  a  preceding 

'  The  plan  in  the  last  edition  of  Venuti  lays  doim  the 
Agger  Tarquin^i  in  the  space  between  the  Lateran  and 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme :  repeated  search  may  fail  in 
finding  any  trace  of  this  Agger.  Donatus  pputively  says 
there  is  none.    Lib*  i.  cap*  xiii. 

'  Urbis  Jtomaetopogn^hia,  lib.  i«  cap.^  ix« 

^  Roma  Vetus,  lib.  i.  c^*  viii. 
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note%  what  be  says  of  the  square  sknms  of  the 
ruins.  The  same  topographer  justly  i^emark* 
the  contrary  fact,  that  the  oldest  work  now  ap- 
parent ia  qf  brick*.  The  three  sides  of  a  square 
from  near  the  Porta  Fi»  to  the  Porta  Querque- 
tnbna,  9  shut  gate,  seem  to  be  the  Praetorian 
ranpparts  included  by  Conptantine,  and  not  ma^ 
terially  defaced  by  repairs^  The  amphitheatre 
for  the  Prsatori^s  is  also  in  the  AureUan  cir* 
cuit»  near  tfa[e  church  of  Santa  Croce  m  Geru- 
$aJmime;  and  some  large  stones,  laid  on^  an 
an^er,  without  cement,  contiguous  to  that 
a|pphitbe|it|re,  are  only  to  be  ascribed  to  tiie 
hasty  preparation^^  of  Belisarius  before  the  se- 
cond siegf.  The  strange  reticulated  hanging 
wi^U  <^pposite  to  the  gate  of  the  villa  Borgfaese, 
was  another  ancient  structure  which  made  ^trt 
^  the  defences  of  the  city  before  the  time  of 
thut  general*  All  these  three  portions  of  the 
circuit  are  of  brick^  and  the  comparative  anti- 
quity of  other  parts  is  easily  aacertaindd  by  those 

^  See  note  to  Stanza  LXXX. 

' ''  Nlun  vdtttt  iUa  BUbstruetio  e  kteribas  est."    VM. 

^  Ddiiattis  haa  observed  thtkt  Ae  words  of  2bsitnus  will 
not  jQstify  this  inference.  But  that  the  present  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  walb  will.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  Bd)ticius»  (de- 
icriptio  urbis  Romas,  cap.  v.  and  ti«)  has  given  a  plate  in 
which  the  caOra  fratoria  ate  pnft  wft^oot  the  wills,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  old  appearance 
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accustomed  to  such  investigations.    Some  of  the 
ferments  of  the  next  date  are  to  be  attributed 
to  Ponprius',  a  copsiderable  restorer,  or  rathw 
rebuilder  of  th^  walls.    In  tlie  i^^erval  betw^n 
his.  reign  and  that  of  Theodoric,  rq[)airs  had 
become  requisite,  and  wer^  undertaken  by  that 
monarch.    Belisarius  made  them  capable  of  de- 
fence, and,  in  the  subsequent  occu{^tion  of  the 
city,  partly  rebuilt  that  thu-d  portion  which 
Tptila  had  thrown  down,  and  then  helped  afl^er- 
ward9  to  repair.    Narses  was  also  a  restorer  of 
the  walls;  and  some  work  resembling  that  ^ 
the  ^^  Amphitheatre  of  tiie  Camps"  has  bc^ 
ascribed  to  his  imitation  of  that  mpre  ancient 
construction  \ 

It  appears  that  the  circuit  followed  by  Qaph 
of  tbese  restorers  mu«it  have  been  very  nem*^, 
if  not  exactly,  that  of  Aureliao,  or  at  lea^t  I^ 
norios^  No  vestiges  of  found^^ons  which 
could  have  belonged  to  those  older  wal}s  can 
be  discovered  beyond  the   present   circumfe- 

*  See  Claudian  in  VL  Cons*  Honor,  and  an  inscription 
OYer  a  shut  gate  at  th^  Porta  Maggiore.  Nardini,  ibid.  A 
similar  inscription  was  over  the  Porta  Portese,  which  was 
thrown  down  by  Urban  VIII.    See  Donatus,  lib.  1.  cap.  xt. 

*  Nardini,  ibid. 

^  ^br^ipi  tjbinks  they  were  m<^e  tp  ahriak  badqrards  a  Uule 
towiH^  %e  AmisJiaih^^^  wb^  BOm^m  re- 

paired th^  t^e  J9cpii4  tkm^    V^^ 

S 
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rence;  and  the  same  fact  has  been  ably  de- 
duced from  many  concurrent  arguments,  espe- 
cially by  Dopatus,  who  tries  to  prove  that  vthe 
Popes  who  '  subsequently  rebuilt  and  repaired 
them,  also  adopted  the  ancient  line,  and  did  not 
at  all  contract  the  space  occupied  by  the  old 
imperial  fortifications \ 

How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  measure* 
ment,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  accurately 
taken  by  Ammonius,  with  the  present  circuit, 
which,  except  on  the  Transtiberine  side,  where 
it  is  larger,  is  evidently  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 
under  the  Emperors?  There  seems  no  expe- 
dient but  to  reject  the  authority  of  that  mathe- 
matician, or  rather  his  reporter  Olympiodorus, 
and  to  believe  that  Pliny's  older  measurement 
of  thirteen  miles,  two  hundred  paces*,  was  not 
so  much  dilated  by  Aurelian  as  is  generally 
thought' ;  and  that  it  included  every  suburban 

'  De  urbe  Romai  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  xix.  zx. 

^  '^  Mflenia  ejus  collegere  ambitu  Imperatoribus  Censori- 
busque  Vespasianis,  anno  condits  Dcccxxviii.  passuum  xiii. 
M.cc.  complexa  monies  septem."  This  is  the  celebrated 
passage  which  has  puzzled  Lipsius  and  the  commentators 
and  topographers. 

^  Nardiniy  ibid,  has  shewn  where  the  additional  ground 
was  taken  in  by  Aurelian ;  and  Donatus  was  almost  inclined 
to  think,  that  that  EiAperor  had  not  enlarged  the  circuit. 
Cassiodorus  and  Eusebius  do  not  talk  of  the  waHs  being  in- 
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district  which  was  surrounded  with  a  wall^ 
such  as  the  Ffaetoriaa  camp,  and  the  Transti- 
berine  region,  and  might  therefore  possibly  ex- 
tend itself  to  spots  where  no  tracesvof  it  have 
been  found  or  sought  for^  In  that  case  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  present  and  the,  ancient 
circuit  will  be  much  diminished,  if  not  alto- 
gether annihilated.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  as  the  works  of  Narses,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
Emperoi.,  were  of  brick,  they  might,  when 
once  decayed,  very  easily  be  gradually  lost ; 
and  that  when  the  Popes  commenced  their 
repairs,  the  diagonal  of  an  irregular  projection 
might  here  and  there  have  been  taken,  instead 
of  the  former  line,  by  which  means  a  partial 
reduction,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  above 
difference,  may  be  allowed  to  have  taken  place. 

It  ishould  seem,  that  during  the  troubles  of 
the  exarchate,  the  walls  had  fallen  down  in 
many  parts,  and  that  the  city  was  left  naked  on 
some  points,  particularly  towards  the  giate  of 
St.  Lorenzo.  The  terms  in  which  the  rebuild- 
ing by  the  Popes,  in  the  eighth  century,  are 
recorded,  would  iniply  almost  a  totally  new  con- 
struction. After  Sisinnius  and  Gregory  the 
Second  and  Third  had  made  some  progress  in 

creased,  but  fortified.  Voptscus,  by  mentioning  fifty  miles, 
has  taken  away  all  credit  from  himself  or  from  his  text. 
Donat.  lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 
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this  useful  labour,  Hadrian  the  First  convoked 
the  peasants  from  Tuscany  and  Campania,  and 
with  their  help  and  that  of  the  Romans,  rehuilt 
from  their  foundations^  in  many  places,  the  walls 
and  towers  in  all  their  chrctdt.  Such  are  the 
strong  expressions  of  the  papal  biographer'. 
Leo  IV.  in  847,  included  the  Borgo,  that  is,  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  contiguous  quar- 
ter of  the  Vatican :  and  from  his  reign  until  that 
of  Urban  VIII.  nineteen  Pontiflfe  have  been 
specified  as  contributing  to  the  repairs.    It  is 


'  <<  Verum  etiam  et  muros  atque  tarres  hujus  Romans 
urbis  quae  dirutas  erant  et  usque  ad  fundamenta  destructas 
renovavit  atqiAe  utiliter  omnia  in  circuitu  restauravit."  Anast. 
de  Vit.  Rom.  Pontif.  Script.  Rer.  Italic*  toin.  iii.  p.  188. 

'<  Ipse  vcro  dec,  ut  didtur,  proteotus  Prateul  conspk^ienft 
muros  hujus  civitatis  Romane  p^  olitana  tempos  in  rolnis 
posltos,  et  per  loca  plures  turres  usque  ad  terram  erersas, 
per  suum  solertissimum  studium  totas  civitates  tarn  Tuscifie, 
quamque  Campanile  congregans  una  cum  populo  Aomano, 
ejusquer  i^ttburbanis,  nee  non  et  toto  ecclesiastico  patrimonio 
omnibuil  prsedicans,  et  dividend  ex  aumptibos  dapibosqUe 
Apostolicis  totam  u^bem  in  circuitu  rcstaurans  universa  reno- 
vavit, atque  decoravit."    Ibid.  p.  194. 

Anastasius  Jlourished  under  Hadrian  11.  and  John  VIII. 
He  writeronly  to  Nicholas  I.  The  remainder  of  the  lived 
were  written  by  Willitoiy  another  13)rariany  under  the  n»ne 
of  Damasus.  See— -Bianchini's  prolegomena  to  the  liber  pon* 
tific£dis.  Bo&  oiiief  and  the  other  w^re  compilers,  not  com^' 
posers,  of  the  lives.  The  editioh  in  Muratori  and  thaft  tf 
Bianchini^  have  been  used. 
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not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that   an   early 
topographer  should  have  declared,  that  the  walls 
were  indabitably  not  ancient '  •    The  antiquaries 
profess  to  see  a  hundred  different  constructions 
in  their  iniled  composition.    Urban  VIIL  com- 
pleted them  as  we  now  see  them,  by  running 
his  rampart  along  the  acclivity  of  the  Janica- 
lum,  flrom  the  Aurelian  gate  (Saint  Pancrazio) 
to  the  angle  of  the  Vatican,  commonly  called 
the  Porta  d^  eavalU  leggieri  *•    He  entirely  re- 
built them  from  the  same  Aurelian  gate  to  the 
Porta  Portese,  on   the   banks   of  the  Tyber. 
Since  that  period  other  Pontiffs  have  been  active 
in  repairs,  but  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
circuit ;  concerning  which  we  may  finally  con- 
elude,  that  it  is  equal,  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
to  the  largest  circumference  of  the  ancient  city, 
and,  except  on  the  Transtiberine  side,  generally 
follows  the  line  of  Aurelian.     It  is  equally  clear, 
that  the  e:eact  ancient  line  could  not  always  be 
foliowed.    We  see  this  from  the  bastion  oi  Paul 
IIL  at  Ike  foot  of  the  Aventine,  which,  if  it 
bad  been  finished,  would  have  probably  been 
considered  as  upon  that  ancient  line. 


'  *^  MflBnia  urbis  nunc  extao^non  esse  andquftsioutnuUi 
est  diibiam,  ita  multis  argumentis  iq[>pareL"  Marlian.  Urb. . 
R<Hn.Topog.lib.  ucap.  ix.  > 

*  Donatus,  lib.  u  cap.  xx.  .        . 
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If  from  the  walls  themselves  we  retire  into 
the  interior  of  their  vast  circuit,  we  shall  be 
still  more  confounded,  and  "  stumble  o'er  -re- 
collections."  The  names  given  to  the  monu- 
ments perpetually  vary,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  some  predominant  antiquary.  At  one  period 
all  vaulted  ruins  belong  to  baths,  at  another, 
they  are  portions  of  temples;  Basilicas  are  at 
times  the  favourite  denomination.  The  conse- 
quence  of  this  varying  nomenclature  is  the  em- 
barrassment of  those  who  put  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  the  best  ancient  or  modern  to- 
pographers ;  and  we  are  often  apt  to  reduce 
the  monuments  of  all  the  regions  to  the  cha- 
racter given  by  Nardini  to  those  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  he  divides  into  "  sites  not  alto- 
gether uncertain,  and  sites  evidently  uncer- 
tain'." 

The  antiquarian  disputes  began  at  an  early 
period ;  and  where  nothing  but  a  name  was  left, 
there  was  still  some  pleasure  found  in  the  strug- 
gles of  conjecture.  The  mica  aurea  has  not  beea 
seen  since  the  ninth  century;   but  it  affi>rded 

^  <^  Situs  non  oinnino  incerti  et  situs  plane  incerti."  Lib. 
Yiii^  cap*  vi*  The  choice  of  Remus  is  peculiarly  deserted. 
Victor  alone  has  left  any  account  of  it.  In  all  the  twelflh 
regiimj^between  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  the  latter  was  the  only  m^munient  recognisable  by  the. 
eyes  of  th^  abore  topographer. 
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an  opportunity  of  quoting  Plutarch,  Ammian, 
and  Martial,  to  shew,  that  it  might  have,  been  a 
Greek  girl,  or  a  Bear,  or  a  Supper'house\  The 
actual  remains  were  soon  found  to  be  no  less 
uncertain*  The  two  vaults  of  the  church  of 
St.  Maria  Nuova  were  believed,  by  Pomponius 
Laetus,  the  fragments  of  a  temple  of^Esculapius 
and  Health ;  by  Marlianus,  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon ;  by  Blondus,  of  iEsculapius.  and  Apollo ; 
by  Poggio,  of  Castor  and  Pollux*.  They  are 
now  called  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  to  which  Nardini  seemed 
to  incline ^  See  also  the  many. names  given  to 
the  temple  of  Santa  Maria  Egizziaca^.  Some 
thought  it  a  chapel  of  Patrician  Modesty,  some 
a  Basilica  of  Caius  and  Lucius,  some  a  temple 
of  Good  Fortune,  others  of  Manly  Fortune.  It 
is  now  come  back  to  Modesty ^     The  temple 

'  Nardini,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii. 

*  Fabricii  Descrip.  Urb.  Rom.  cap.  ix.-  ap.  Graev.  Ant. 
torn.  iii.  Attached  to  it  is  the  church  now  called  S.  Francesca 
Romana ;  and  if  the  stranger  goes  for  information  to  the 
modem  inscription,  he  will  find  these  words ;  "  In  questo 
fdetre  pose  le  ginockia  5.  Pieiro  quando  i  dcmonj  portarono 
Simane  Mago  per  aria" 

•  Nardini,  lib,  iii.  cap.  2. 

♦  Doniatus,  Kb.  ii.  cap.  18.    Nar4ini,  lib.  yiu  cap.  iv. ' 

'  In  the  time  of  Fulvius,  this  tract  about  the  Patrician 
Modesty  was  solely  inhabited  by  prostitutes.  Nardini^  lib^ 
▼ii.  cap.  iv. 
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attributed  to  Vefita,  on  the  jbanks  ci  the  Tyber^ 
was  once  thought  that  of  Hercules  Victor,  and 
also  of  the  Sun.  Pomponius  Laetus '  called  it 
that  of  Juno  Matuta,  others  named  the  goddess 
Volupia  •*.  Hercules  was  recovering  his  rights 
during  the  winter  of  1817.  The  Patrician  Ma<- 
desty  is  transferred,  by  an  inscription,  to  tli0 
church  of  Santa  Maria  m  Cosmedin^  connnoGdy 
called  the  Schola  Grseca ;  and  the  same  inscrip* 
tion  asserts,  that  Saint  Augustine  taught  rhe- 
toric in  this  school  ^ 

Other  examples  of  uncertainty  will  x)ceur  in 
the  subsequent  notices  of  individual  monuBoeats. 
It  would  be  hazardous  to  give  a  list  of  those 
wMch  can  suggest  no  reasonable  doubts*  The 
Coliseum,  the  three  Triumf^al  Arches,  jthose  of 
Drusus,  of  Dolabella  and  SUanus,  of  Oallieniis  j 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  of  Caracalla,  of  £!oq- 
stantine,  a  part  of  those  of  Titus ;  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  the  few  remains  of  that  of  Pompey : 
the  two  bridges  of  the  Tiberine  island;   the 

'  Donatusi  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv. 

*  "  AEi  Herculis,  alii  Vestae,  alii  de»  Volupitt,*'  Mont- 
foucon,  Djarium  Italicom,  p.  188. 

^  No  trust  is  to  be  put  in  modem  iuscriptjioiMti  ^4  i^ome- 
times  not  in  those  wjbich  have  every  ^pe(^|tp(ice.of  antiqukyv 
Doubts  have  been  entertained  even  about  the  inscripti^ji  on 
t^e  toQib  of  Bib^usi  by  Aiqfi^^ufi,  jp  ^s  4itf9gn^  .^ 
ancient  coins. 
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mausoleums  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian;  tili^  two 
lU3toncal  cdumns ;  the  tomb  of  iCestius^  the 
Umh  of  Bibulus,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios ;  the 
Pantheon ;  the  column  of  Phocas ;  the  Sep«> 
timian  ^ch  in  the  Yelabrum ;  the  inscribed 
pbelisks;  the  castelhm  o£  the  Clandian  aque- 
duct ;  two  or  three jof  the  city  gates ;  the  arcades 
of  die  Cloaca;  the  JSlian  bridge:  these  seem 
the  most  secure  from  scepticism ;  and  it  would 
be  difl^ult  to  name  another  monument  within 
d»  waUf(  of  an  equally  certain  character. 

•  •  • .  •Jbr  never  shall  toe  see 
liai  brightness  in  her  eye  she  hore  tvhen  Rome  wujree* 

It  was  one  of  the  complaints  of  Poggio ' 
that  he  saw  almost  nothing  entire^  and  but 
very  few  remains  of  the  free,  city ;  and  indeed 
the  principal  disappointment  at  Rome  arises 
from  finding  such  insignificant  vestiges  of  the 
first  ages  and  of  the  republic.  Something, 
perhaps,  might  be  added  to.  the  lists  of  them 
given  by  Mr.  Forsyth :  but  not  much.  We 
have  seen  how  soon  those  works  disappeared  j 
but  we  might  still  have  expected  to  find  some- 

'  **  Nam  ex  publicis  aut  priyatis  operibus  liberse  quondam 
civkalig  interrupta  qu^edam  et  ea  panra  vestigia  visuatur.^' 
De  Varieta!te>  lire*  loc.  cit. ' 
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thing  more  than  a  sewer,  a  prison,  a  row  of 
Vaults,  a  foundation  wall,  a  pavement,  a  sepul- 
chre, a  half-buried  fragment  of  a  theatre  and 
ctrcus.  The  artist  may  be  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  date  and  history,  and  r^ard 
chiefly  the  architectural  merit  of  a  structiMre  j 
but  the  Rome  which  the  republican  Florenttne 
regretted  and  which  an  Englishman  must  wish 
to  And,  is  not  that  of  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, but  of  those  greater  and  better  men, 
of  whose  heroic  actions  his  eadiest  impressions 
are  composed. 

We  have  heard  too  much  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  Roman  democracy  and  of  the  Augustaor 
virtues.  No  civil  tranquillity  can  compensate 
for  that  perpetual  submission,  not  to  laws  but 
persons,  which  must  be  required  from  the  sub- 
jects of  the  most  limited  monarchy.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  worst  regulated  republic  must  feel 
a  pride  and  may  indulge  a  hope  superior  to  all 
the  blessings  of  domestic  peace,  and  of  what 
is  called  established  order,  another  word  for 
durable  servitude.  The  struggles  for  supreme 
though  temporary  power  amongst  those  of  an 
equal  condition,  give  birth  to  all  the  nobler 
energies  of  the  mind,  and  find  space  for  their 
unbounded  exertion.  Under  a  monarchy,  how- 
ever well  attempered,  the  chief  motive  for  action 
must  be  altogether  wajating,  or  feebly  felt,  or 
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cautiously  encouraged.  Duties  purely  minis^ 
terial,  honours  derived  from  an  individual,  may 
be  meritoriously  performed,  may  be  gracefully 
worn  :  but,  as  an  object  of  ambition,  they  are  in- 
finitely below  the  independent  eontroul  of  our' 
fellow-citizens,  and  perhaps  scarcely  furnish  a 
compensaticHi  for  entire  repose.  The  natural 
love  of  distinction  on  any  terms  may  push  us 
into  public  life  ;  but  it  palsies  our  efforts,  it 
mortifies  our  success,  perpetually  to  feel  that  in 
such  a  career,  although  a  failure  is  disgraceful, 
a  victory  is  inglorious  j 

'^  Vincere  ingloritm — atteri  sordidimJ^ 

TTiese  are  the  sintiments  of  Agricola  and  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  and.  bespeak  the  real  value 
of  the  subordinate  dignity,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  obtained  under  a  Domitian  or  under  a  Tra- 
jan,  under  the  worst  or  under  the  best  of 
princes. 

As  those  glorious  institutions  which  subdued 
and  civilized  the  world  have  long  seemed  in- 
compatible with  the  altered  condition  of  man- 
kind, we  recur  with  the  greater  eagerness  to 
€v6ry  memorial  of  their  former  existence  :  and 
hence  our  regret  at  finding  so  little  of  the 
early  city.  The  courtly  and  melodious  muses 
that  graced. the  fiirst  age  of  > the  monarchy^  have, 
indeed,  affixed  an  imperishable  interest  to  every 
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site  and  object  connected  with  their  patrons  or 
their  poetry :  and  in  default  of  republican  re- 
lics we  are  content  with  looking  on  the  floor- 
ings of  the  Esquiline  palace  and  at  the  fabric 
dedicated  to  him  who  has  found  a  more  dura-* 
ble  monument  in  the  verses  of  Virgil.  The 
house  of  Maecenas  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus 
can  boast  no  other  attraction. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  by  good  for- 
tune the  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  sovereigns 
have  left  the  most  conspicuous  monuments, 
and  that  we  are  thus  perpetually  recalled  to 
an  age  in  which  mankind  are  supposed  to  have 
been  more  happy  and  content  than  during  any 
other  peribd  of  history.  We  4nay  look  at  the 
Coliseum^  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  An- 
toninus, the  arch  of  *  Titus  and  the  historical 
columns,  without  cursing  the  usurpation  of  Au- 
gustus. 

But  it  is  not  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Flavian  princes  nor  to  do  homage  to  the  for- 
bearance of  Trajan,  (the  word  is  not  used  at 
random',)  or  to  the  philosophy  of  Aurelius, 
ik3.t  we  undertake  the  pilgrimage  of  Rome. 
The  men  whose  traces  we  would  wish  to  dis- 

vrou^txoTi  oviiTta  IXwVtKrw.  DioD.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  68.  torn. 
4f.  p.  1125.  fecKi.  Hamb.  17S0.  It  in^y  be  recollected  ^hy 
JuUao  ejcduded  Trajan  flrdu  the  ImiiqiMt  of  the  Cttsats. 
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cover  were  cast  in  another  mouldy  and  belonged 
to  that  order   of  beings  whose   superior  qua* 
Kties  were  by  the  wisest  of  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors'  as  well   as  by  the   slaves  of  the  last 
emperors*,  acknowledged  ta  have  expired  with 
the  republic.     It  is  with  the  builders,  and  not 
the  diUpidators  of  the  Roman  race  that  we 
would  hope    to  meet  in  the   Capitol.      Our 
youthful  pursuits  inspire  us  with  no  respect  or 
aflfection  for  this  nation  independent  of  their 
i^epublican  virtues.   It  is  to  refresh  otir  recollec- 
tion of  those  virtues  that  we  explore  the  ruins 
of  the  city  which  gave  them  birth  j   and  ab- 
sorbed by  an  early  devotion  for  the  patriots  of 
Rome,  we  are  indifferent  to  the  records  of  her 
princes.     We  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  Philippi.     We  would  prefer  a  single 
fragment  of  the  Palatine  house  of  Hortensius 
or  erf  Cicero  to  all  the  lofty  ruins  which  fringe 
the  imperial  hill. 

As  it  is,  we  must  visit  a  sepulchre  or  a  mu- 
seum ;  must  trust  to  one  amongst  a  range  of 

'  ^'  Postquam  bellatum  apud  Actium^  atque  omnem  po» 
tentiam  ad  unum  conferri  pacis  interfuit ;  magna  ilia  ingeoia 
cessere.!'    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

^  <<  Po8tquam  jura  ferox  in  se  communia  Cssar  ^ 
Tranatulit ;  et  lapsi  mores  ;  desuetaqae  priscis 
Artibus,  in  gremium  pacis  servile  recessi." 

Claud,  de  bel^o  Gildonico. 
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doubtful  busts;  must  unravel  an  inscription, 
and  extricate  ourselves  from  antiquarian  doubts 
before  we  are  recalled  to  the  city  of  the  Sci- 
pios,  whilst  every  thing  around  us  attests  the 
might  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Caesars. 

Stanza  CIII. 

MeteUa  died. 

The  'wealthiest Romans  tvife ;  Behold  his  lone  or  pride ! 

Four  words  and  two  initials  compose  the 
whole  of  the  inscription,  which,  whatever  was 
its  ancient  position,  is  now  placed  in  front  of 
this  towering  sepulchre : 

CiBCILIAE  .  Q.  CRETICI.  F.  METELLAE  •  CBAS8I. 

It  is  more  Ukely  to  have  been  the  pride  than 
the  love  of  Crassus  which  raised  so  superb  a 
memorial  to  a  wife  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history,  unless  she  be  supposed  to  be 
that  lady  whose  intimacy  with  Dolabella  was  so 
offensive  to  TuUia  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  or 
she  who  was  divorced  by  Lentulus  Spinther,  or 
she,  perhaps  the  same  person,  from  whose  ear 
the  son  of  iEsopus  transferred  a  precious  jewel 
to  enrich  his  draught'. 

^  ^*  Filius  iEsopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metelhe 
(Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  exsorberet)  aceto 
Diluit  insignem  baccam. 

Hor.  Sat.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  ver.  239. 
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When  Mr.  Bayle  wanted  to  find  another  Ro- 
man matron  of  the  same  name  with  whom  to 
divide  the  redundant  vices  of  two  or  three 
other  Cecilia  Metellas,  he  seems  to  have  known 
nothing  of  this  wife  of.Crassus  and  daughter 
of  the  Cretic  Metellus,  whom,  otherwise,  he 
might  have  suspected  of  being  the  counterpart 
of  his  Madame  D*01onne\ 

The  common  people  have, been  more  atten- 
tive to  the  ornaments  of  the  sculptor  than  to 
the  memory  of  the  matron,  for  the  metopes  of 
the  frieze,  or  a  single  ox*s  head  with  the  Gae- 
tani  arms,  gave  to  this  tower  during  the  middle 
^es  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove*.  There  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  another '  place  of  the  same 
name  near  Ostia  in  the  year  95S,  unless  this 
tomb  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  place  alluded 
to  in  an  old  charter  of  that  date^.  It  was,  in- 
deed, an  old  Romsin  name;  for  Suetonius  men- 
tions that  Augustus  was  bom  at  a  spot  in  the 
jPalatine  called  ad  capita  bUbula^. 

V 

'  Dictionnaire,  article  "  Metella." 

^  Nardini,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii;  appears  to  i&y  h  is  called  Capo 
di  Bove  from  a  single  >  ox's  head  sculptured  over  the  door 
with  the  arms  of  the  Gaetani  which  Echinard.  (Agro  Ro- 
mano, &c.  p.  295,)  also  notices,  but  which  the  writer  does 
not  recollect  to  have  seen.  ^ 

^  Dissertazione  sulla  rovine,  &c;  p.  SSI.  note  b. 

*  In  vita  August,  cap.  v. 
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At  what  period  the  tomb  of  Metella  was  con- 
verted into  the  citadel  of  a  fort  can  be  guessed 
only  by  the  peripd  at  which  the  monuments  in 
the  city  were  occupied  by  the  nobles. .  Certain  it 
is  that  the  tomb  was  put  at  once  to  this  purpose 
lyithout  any  previous  spoliation,  and  that  the 
garrison  unconcernedly  dwelt  oyer  not  only  the 
mausoleum  but  the  very  ashes  of  Metella,  for 
the  coflSn  remained  in  the  interior  of  the  sepul- 
chre to  the  time  of  Paul  III.  who  removed  it 
to  the  court  of  the  Farnese  palace*.  The  Sa- 
velli  family  were  in  possession  of  the  fortress 
in  1312,  and  the  German  army  of  Henry  VII. 
marched  from  Rome*,  attacked,  took,  and  burnt 
it,  but  were  unable  to  make  themselves  by  force 
masters  of  the  citadel,  that  is,  of  the  tomb, 
which  must  give  us  a  high  notion  of  its  strength 
or  of  their  weakness.  The  soldiers  of  the  tomb 
surrendered  their  post  upon  terms,  and  Henry 
transferred  the  whole  property  to  a  brother 
of  John  Savelli  who  had  married  one  of  the 
Colonna,  and  who  was  to  keep  it  until  a  sum 

^  '  Echinard.  agro  Romano,  ibid,  in  loc.  citat.  not. 
..  ^  '^  Unde  moti  Romani  cum  Tbeotonicis  ad  unum  caslampi, 
(}upd  vocatur  caput  Bovis  prope  urbem  ad  duo  milliaria, 
quodcastrum  erat  Domini  Johannis  deSabello,  cucurrenuit^ 
et  castrum,  excepta  arce,  violenter  acceperunt,  et  partem 
combusserunt/'  &c.  &c.  Iter  Italicum.  Henrici  VII.  Imper. 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn*  ix.  p.  91 8. 
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of  20j000  irfarks  due  to  thfe  emptor  had  been 
discharged  by  the  dispossessed  baron.    The  Qae- 
tani  ftmily  became  masters  of  the  place  after- 
wards ;    they  raised  the  walls  which   are  still 
seen  contiguous  to  the  tomb,  and  were  part  o£ 
their  mansiofn  and  adjoining  oflBces.     To  their 
labours  is  ascribed  the  superstructure,  part  of 
which  still  remains  on  the  top  of  the  monument 
Poggio'  saw  the  tomb  entire  when  he  first 
can^e  to   Rome,    but  during  his  absence  the 
Romans  had  ground  this  noble  work,  for  the  most 
parti  to  lime.  .  This  demolition,  however,  must 
be  understood  only  of  the  square  basement  on 
which,  like  the   mausoleum  of  Hadrian,   the 
round  tower  was  raised.     Nor  was  it  complete 
even  of  the  basement,  which  was  not  reduced 
to  its  present  condition  until  the  time  of  Urban 
Vm.,  who,  we  havfe  seen,  cut  away  some  of 
the  travertine  blocks  for  the  construction  of 
the    fountain   of   Trevi*.      The    destroyer    of 
the  adjoining  fortress  was  Sixtus  Quintus,  the 
Hercules  of  modern  Rome,  who  dislodged  every 
Cacus  and  cleared  the  Pontifical  states  of  their 
dens. 

*  <<  Juxta  Viam  Appiam  ad  secundum  lapidem  inte^m 
▼idi  sepiilchrum  Q.  Cseciliae  Metells,  opus  egregiuifi,  et  id  tot 
seculis  intactiim>  ad  calcem  post^a  ihiijore  ex  parte  exter* 
lAinatUkn."    De  Fortunee  Yarietate,  p.  508.  loc.  cit. 

^  See  note  on  Stanza  Ixxx. 


"Hie  tomb  has,  indeed,  been  much  disfigured, 
and  the  lower  part  of  it  retains  only  a  few 
jutting  blocks  of  its  former  structure ;  but  iit 
is  still  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Roman  ruins,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  must  have  been 
strangely  forgetful  of  what  he  had  seen  when 
he  wrote  "  The  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  sunk 
under  its  outworks^.**  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
sepulchre  which  remains  and  the  outworks  which 
have  sunk.     The  feeble  labours  of  puny  modern 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  415.  torn.  xii.  To  diis  he 
has  the  following  note  :  ^'  I  must  copy  an  important  passage 
of  Montfaucon :  Turris  ingens  rotmida....Caecili8e  Metells 

sepuilchrum  erat,   cujus  muri  tam  solidi  ut  spatium 

perquam  minimum  intus  vacuum  supersit ;  et  Torre  di  bove 
dicitur,  a  bourn  capitibus  muro  inscriptis.  Huic,  sequiori 
aevo,  tempore  intestinorum  bellorum,  ceu  urbecula  adjuncts 
fuit,  cujus  mcenia  et  turres  et^mnum  visuntur ;  ita  ut  se- 
pulchrum  Metellae  quasi  arx  oppiduli  fuerit.  Ferventibus  in 
urbe  partibus,  cum  Ursini  atque  Columnenses  mutuis  cla- 
dibus'perniciem  inferrent  civitati,  in  utriusve  partis  ditionem 
cederet  magni  momenti  eraU"  This  passage,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Diarium  Italicum^  p.  156,  surely  need 
not  have  been  ushered  in  with  such  solemnity,  as  if  it  related 
a  fact  to  be  collected  no  where  else  than  in  Montfaucon, ,  or 
as  if  the  occupation  of  Roman  monuments  by  the  factions 
was  to  be  seen  only  at  this  tomb.  Nothing  remarkable  is 
told  by  Montfaiicon  except  the  fact  contradicted  by  the 
pjEissage  to  which  this  note  is  appended,  namely,  that  there 
ijoas  a  great  Icnoer  which  had  been  the  sepulchre  of  Metella, 
consequently  that  the  said  sepulchre  had  not  **  sunk  under 
its  outworks." 
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nerves  are  faat  crumbling  round  the  massive 
fiibric  which  seems  to  promise  an .  existence  as 
long  as  the  period  of  its  former  duration. 

It  must  seem  singular  tiiat  so  little  should  be 
known  of  the  two  persons  whose  tombs  were*  to 
survive   those    of  so    many  illustrious   names. 
Cestius  is  as  little  famous  as  Metella,  and  his 
pyramid  is  no  less  conspicuous  than  her  tower. 
Oblivion,  however,  has  been  kind  perhaps  to 
one  who  has  left  no  other  present  to  posterity 
than  this  ambitious  sepulchre;    if,  as  there  is 
some  reason  to  suspect,  ^  this  Cestius,  Tribune 
of  the  people.  Praetor,  and  a  Septemvir,  is  the 
same  Gestius,  a  Praetor,  and  flatterer  of  the  Au- 
gustan court,  who  was  publicly  scourged  by  the 
order  of  M^cus  Cicero  the  son  for  having  said 
that  his  father  was  unacquainted  with  literature  '. 
A  learned  person  who  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  this  pyramid  and  disproved  the  mistake  of 
Fanvinius  in  supposing  Cestius  to  be  the  consul 
of  th^t  name  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Ta- 
citus %  asserts  that  there  is  a  total  silence  with 
respect  to  him  in  all  ancient  authors,  but  that 
he  must  have  died  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus  K    The  Cestius  above 

■  M.  Seneca.     Suasor.  lib.  cap.  vii.  in  fine — "  Et  Ciceroni^ 
Mt  0[HH^tuit,  de  corio  Cesfii  saHsfecit" 
^Lib.  vi.  cap.Sl. 
^  ^  Altisfimum  endn  de  illo  apud  scriptores  veteres  silen- 
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mentioned  did  not  suggest  himself  to  the  anti« 
quary,  i^nd  perhaps  may  be  the  man  we  want. 

Stanza  €VII. 

For  all  that  Learning  reapd 
From  her  Research  hath  been,  that  these  are  wa/&— 

Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!   'tis  thus  the  mighty  JhUs* 

• 

The  troops  of  Genzeric  occupied  the  Pala- 
tine and  despoiled  it  of  aU  its  riches  '.  The 
ruin  of  the  structures  themselves  is  involved  in 
the  most  impenetrate  obscurity :  nor  have  tfcc 
immense  masses  which  remain,  assisted,  thougli 
they  have  stimulated,  research.  Theodoric  found 
their  beauty  admiraWe  *,  but  impaired  by  age. 
From  that  moment  the  palace  of  th<9  C8&sai:s  dis^ 
appears,  and  |the  labours  of  the  antiquary  bftve 
been  unable  to  produce  mpre  tiban  a  single  word 
to  shew  that  it  was  not  ruined  by  Tptila,  which 
is  the  general  persuai^pn. 

Anastftsius^  in  tl;ie  }ife  c^  Pope  Ckuistantine 

tium  est."    Octavii  Falconerii^  de  pyrainida  Q«  ^es^ii  Epif- 
lonis,  dissertatio  ap.  Gnev.  Antiq.  RcNsian.  torn.  ^v.  p.  1475- 

'  Sidon.  ApoUon.    See — note  to  Stanza  Ixxx. 

^  ''  Quando  pulchritudo  ilia  mirabil^>  ^  P1|1]^q4p  it^  X^ 
ficitur,  senectute  obrepente  vitiatur.'*  C«s^iQd.  ffsam*  lib- 
vii.  epbt.  V. 
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wJio  was  elected  in  708,  narrating  a  civil  con- 
motion  which  took  place  in  Rome  against  th« 
emperor  Philip,  has  these  words  :  "  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  while  Christopher,  who  was 
duke,  was  contendilig  on  this  account  witfe 
Agatho  and  his  followers,  a  civil  war  arose^  so 
that  they  came  to  arms  in  the  sacred  way  be^ 
fore  the  palace  ^^\  What  a  fate  !  The  palace 
may  have  been  a  fragment,  or,  as  it  now  is,  a 
word. 

When  the  Palatine  again  rises,  it  rises  in 
Fuins.  A  <;omer  of  the  structures  had  served  to 
lodge  the  Frangipane  family.  The  Turris  Car- 
tularia  included  a  portion  of  the  Palatine  man- 
«ons  and  the  arch  of  Titus  *.  It  was  thrown 
down  in  1240  by  Gregorj'^  IX.,  was  rebuilt,  and 
shorty  after  destroyed  by  the  people. 

The  pilgrim  of  the  thirteenth  century  who 
talks  of  the  imperial  palace  must  be  alluding 

'  *^  £t  factum  est  dum  Christophorus,  qui  erat  Dux,  ob  hanc 
causam  cum  Agatbone  et  suis  hominibus  concertarent,bellum 
civile  exortum  est,  ita  ut  in  via  sacra  ante  palatium  sese 
committerent/'  &c.  De  vitis  Roman.  Pontif.  ap.  Script.  Rer. 
Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  153.  ^ 

It  was  one  of  the  strong  houses  of  the  i^rangipane  W* 
which  Pope  Innocent  II.  retreated  in  1 1 38  in  his  struggles  with 
the  antipope  Anaclete  II.  See-^Onuph.  Panvinius  de  gente 
Fregepanica.  ap.  Marangoni,  Delle  memorie  sacre  e  profane 
dell'  Anfiteatro  Flavio.  Roma,  1746.  p.  31,  52*  edit,  1746. 
Alexander  lit.  |il4Q  retired  thither  in  )  167. 
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ta  sites  not  buildings.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  diere  was  not  a  single  edifice 
standing  on  the  whole  mount  except  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  built  by  Pope  Calixtus  \  which 
was  itself  in  ruins. 

The  Farnese  family  were  ambitious  of  a  sum- 
mer house  in  the  imperial  precincts.  They  le- 
velled, they  built,  and  they  planted ;  Michael 
Angelo  designed,  Rafiael  painted,  and  the  mas- 
ter pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  statues,  relie&, 
and  coloured  marbles,  were  drawn  from  beneath 
the  ruins  of  Caracalla- s  baths  and  of  the  fla- 
.vian  amphitheatre  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
rising  villa.  Following  antiquaries,  from  Do- 
natus  *  to  Venuti  %  were  pleased  to  remark  that 
these  peopled  gardens  had  succeeded  to  tile 
solitude  of  the  long  neglected  hill.  The  extinc- 
tion or  aggrandisement  of  the  Farnese  dukes 
stripped  this  retreat  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the 


'  **  Multo  autem  pauciora  habet  Integra  Palatinus  mons 
qu9m  Capitolinus  aut  Aventinus,  nam  prster  S.  Nicolai  ec- 
deeiam  a  Calixto  Papa  sdifioataniy  quae  et  male  Integra 
oemitur,  nullum  is  celeberrimus  nons  habet  aedificium.'' 
Jlav.  Blond.  Rpma.  Inst  Jib.  i.  fo.  11. 

^  '^  Nunc  tantia  molis  vel  suis  obruta  ruinis  est ;  vel  parie- 
tibus  ac  pt>rticibus  informis  vel  transiit  in  amsenitatem  Fbr* 
nesiorum  hortorum.*'    Donat  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. 

^  Homa  modema,  Stc*  Rione  xii.  ton.  ii.  p.  596. 
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ikmily  of  all  its  treasures'.  Naples  was  again 
fated  to  be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Rome. 
The  Palatine  villa  was  abandoned,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  century*  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
The  naked  fountain  and  twisted  steps  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  cockle-shell  incrusted  walls, 
form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  lofty  arcades 
on  the  Cesarean  side. 

The  Palatine  .was  never  entirely  covered  with 
structures ;  space  must  be  left  for  gardens,  for  a 
manege,  and  for  a  hippodrome^  Antiquaries, 
to  prove  the  latter,  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  acts  of  the  inartyrs,  but  there 
are  evident  signs  of  the  Course  in  one  of  the 
gardens.  There  are  abundant  materials  for  dis- 
pute in  thq  masses  of  the  palace,  which  cased 
,the  whole  hill  in  brick  work,  and  of  the  many 
temples  which  lodged  the  gods  that  watched 
over  the  Emperor*.      A  view  of  the  Palatine 

'  The  great  Campo  Fiore  palace  is  much  neglected ;  it 
requires  a  princely  court  to  occupy  it,  and  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador  is  lost  in  one  of  the  suites  o^one  of  the  stories  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  vast  square. 

*  Venuti,  (ibid.)  seems  to  have  seen  it  entire. 

^  St.  Sebastian  was  shot  with  arrows,  ias  we  see  in  so  many 
fine  pictures,  in  the  hippodrome  of  the  palace. 

^  See  quotation  from  Claud,  in  vi.  Cons.  Honor,  in  note  to 
-  Stanza  Ixxx.  Nardini;  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  and  xiv.  reckons  aiine- 
teen  at  least. 
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ruins,  in  Paul  V/s  time',  marks  a  temple  of 
Orcus,  a  temple  of  Gybele,  a  temple  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  to  all  which  other  names  have  sue-, 
ceeded  with  equal  authority.  The  precise  de- 
tails of  Bianchini^,  who  dissected  the  soil  and 
assigned  to  all  the  ruins  above  and  below  their 
distinct  character  and  function,  have  retained 
few  believers  even  amongst  the  Romans.  A 
subterranean  cell,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Far- 
nese  gardens,  still  preserves  the  name  of  the 
Baths  of  Livia,  for  some  reason  not  apparent 
in  the  construction  or  site.  The  King  of  Na- 
ples has  kindly  not  stripped  o(£  all  the  ara- 
besques, but  left  a  portion  to  show  how  the 
whole  apartments  were  once  adorned*  These 
paintings  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  oozing 
of  the  saltpetre  as  when  exposed  to  the  external 
air,  as  they  have  found  in  the  open  chambers 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  The  gilding  preserves 
its  freshness  and  the  outlines  their  edgCj  and 
seem  liable  to  np  ii\jury  but  from  the  torches  of 
the  guides. 

Several  blocks  of  sculptured  marble  above 
the  ruins  of  the  summer  house,  are  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.  Of  this 
temple,  an  early  topographer  thought  he  saw 

'  V«dute  degli  anticliiYestigi>.&c«  See  note  to  Stanza  Ixxx* 
*  Palazzo  de'  Cesari. 
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sottie  vestiges  overlooking  the  Circus  Maximctar 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

A  contiguous  portion  of  the  Palatine  is  oc« 
cupied  by  the  kitchen  giu*dens  and  vineyards  of 
the  Casino  Spada,  or  Mi^nani,  which  the  pre- 
tended frescoes  of  Raphael  have  not  preserved 
from  ruin.  Half  a  century  ago  a  tower  looking 
over  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  which 
made  part  of  the  Ccesarean  palace^  was  restored. 
But  the  curse  of  Jeru^lem  hangs  over  this  hill 
•^t  is  again  in  ruins.  In  this  quarter  is  shown 
a  suite  of  subterranean  chambers,  usually  deiM>- 
ininated  the  Baths  of  Nero  j  for  this  Emperor 
being  a  great  builder,  is  generally  called  in  to 
father  all  unknown  remains.  An  Englishms^ 
excavated  these  chambers  in  1777,  and  the 
ground  of  the  villa  is  now  at  the  disposal  of 
any  one  who  chooses  to  pay  a  very  moderate 
sum  for  so  imperial  a  purchase,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  experiments. 

The  Palatine,  it  has  been  remarked,  has,  no 
les^  than  the  vallies,  been  encumbered  with  ac- 
cumulated soil.  These  chambers  were  surely 
above  ground*  No  descent  to  them  was  disco- 
vered, hut  has  been  since  constructed. 

The  next  garden  and  vineyard^  for  so  the 
Palatine  is  how  divided,  is  in  possession  of  the 
Irish  college,  and  some  rustic  or  playful  anti- 
quaries had,  in   1817,  chalked  upon  the  gate- 

p  2 
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way,  "  The  Hippodrome^  ike  Temple  of  ApoUo^ 
the  house  of  ifie  Vestals/^  The  shape  of  the 
vineyard  does  resemble  a  place  for  equestrian 
exercises.  Apollo  and  the  Vestals  may  be  lodged 
at  will  in  any  of  the  toiyering  vaults  or  under- 
ground  crypts  of  these  enormous  masses. 

You  may  explore  for  hours  either  above  or 
below,  through  the  arched  corridores,  or  on  the 
platforms  whose  stuccoed  floorings  have  re- 
sisted a  thousand  winters,  and  serve  as  a  roof  to 
the  ruiiis  beneath.  From  the  corner  of  this 
platform  there  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
views  of  the  Coliseum  and  the  remains  of  the 
old  city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls* 
T^e  long  lines  of  aqueducts  stretched  across 
the  bare  campagna,  are  the  arms  of  the  fallen 
giant.  The  look  of  these  great  structures, 
built  for  some  purpose  which  the  shrunk  con- 
dition of  the  modem  city  did  not  render  ap-. 
parent,  made  a  Roman  of  the  fifteenth  century 
call  them  insane".  Your  walks  in  the  Palatine 
ruins,  if  it  be  one  of  the  many  days  when 
the  labourers  do  not  woric,  will  be  undis- 
turbed, unless  you  startle  a  fox  in  breaking 
through  the  brambles  in  the  corridores,  or  burst 
unawares  through  the  hole  of  some  shivered 

'  ^'  C^Uos  fornices  et  insana  acquaeductorum  opera  perlus* 
trans,"  F.  Blond.  Roma.  Inst,  lib-  iu.  fo.  3.  if  he  did  not 
mean  broken. 
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fragnA/cnts  into  one  of  the  h|ilf  buried  chan^bers 
which  the  peasants  have  blocked  up  to  serve  as 
stalls  for  their  jackasses,  or  as  huts  for  those  who 
watch  the  gardens.  The  smoke  of  their  wood 
fires  has  not  hidden  flie  stuccoes  and  deeply  in- 
dented mouldings  of  the  imperial  roofs'.  The  soil 
accumulated  in  this  quarter  has  formed  a  slope 
on  the  side  of  the  ruins,  and  some  steps  have  been 
adjusted  into  the  bank.  Half  way  up  an  open 
oratory  has  been  niched  into  a  wall. 

Religion  is  still  triumphant  after  the  fall  of 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  towers  of  feudal 
lords,  and  the  villas  of  papal  princes.  The 
church  and  contiguous  monastery  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  preserve  a  spark  of  life  upon  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Romulus.  The  only  lane  which 
crosses  the  Palatine,  leads  to  this  church  be- 
tween dead  walls,  where  the  stations  of  the  via 
cruets  divert  the  attention  from  the  fall  of  the 
Caesars,  to  the  sublimer  and  more  humiliating 
sufferings  of  God  himself.  The  tall  fragments 
of  the  imperial  ruins  rising  from  a  hill,  which 
seems .  one  wide  field  of  crossed  and  trellised 
reeds  hung  round  with  vines,  form  the  most 
striking  portion  of  the  prospect  of  the  old  town, 
seen  from  the  platform  of  St.  Pietro  in  Mofu 
toriOj  or  the  other  eminences  beyond  the  Tyber, 
They  are  so  thickly  strewn,  and  so  massive,  tha$ 
it  is  not  surprising  the  inhabitants  of  the  rising 
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town  chose  rather  to  seek  for  other  ^tes,  than 
to  attempt  to  clear  them  away.  But  they  are 
not  without  their  use,  for  the  flagging  vapours 
of  the  msJaria  are  supposed  to  settle  round  their 
summits,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
thus  to  spare  the  modern  city. 

Where  all  repair  has  been  hopeless,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  reared  these  mighty 
fabrics  have  converted  the  desolation  of  the 
ancient  city  to  the  purposes  of  other  havoc. 
They  scrape  the  old  walls  of  the  Palatine,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  for  saltpetre,  of 
which  a  manufacture  has  been  established  in 
hoth  those  positions ;  and  thus,  if  the  phrase 
may  be  used,  ruin  begets  ruip,  destruction  pro* 
pagates  destruction. 


Stanza  CX. 


and  apostolic  statues  climb 


To  crush  tlie  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  ^it^  suUimef  Sfc^ 

Sixtus  Quintus  raised  the  statue  of  St.  Peter 
on  the  summit  of  the  column  of  Trajan.  A 
liberty  has,  in  the  above  verses,  been  tajcen  with 
the  probable  position  of  the  urn  of  Trajan,  in 
compliance  with  a  tradition,  that  the  ashes  of 
that  emperor  were  in  the  head  of  a  spear,  which 
the   colossal  statue  raised  on  the  pillar,  held 
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in  his  hand'.  But  the  remains  of  Trajan  were 
buried  in  a  golden  urn  under  the  colun)n%  and 
continued  in  that  depository  in  the  time  of 
TTieodoric.  The  valueU)f  the  urn  was  sure  to 
be  fatal  to  the  deposit ;  but  we  know  nothing  of 
the  time  when  poverty  and  rapine  had  lost  all 
respect  for  the  remains  of  the  best  of  the  Roman 
princes.  An  absurd  story,  which  was  current 
in  the  English  churches  ^n  the  ninth  cejitury, 
would  make  us  suppose  that  the  Christians 
condescended  to  except  Trajan  from  the  usual 
condemnation  of  pagans,  and  that  Gregory  the 

'  A  medal  of  Vdspasiati  has  been  found  with  a  column 
surmounted  by  an  urn.  See — Joseph.  Castalionis,  de  colum. 
tnump«  comment,  ap.  Grev.Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  iv.  p.  1947. 

To&  d\  Tov  Tp£ti»vou  O0T»  ly  rZ  xUn  avrou  xobrtTcSn.     Dion* 

Hist.  Rom.  lib.  69.  tom.  iL  p.  1 150.  edit.  Hamb.  1750.  ^<  Sunt 
qui  in  pila,  quam  tenebat  Colossus,  dneres  conditos  dicunt : 
quo  fundamento  adhiic  require."  See  Comment,  to  lib.  Ixviii. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1183,  of  the  Xylandro-Leunclavian  version. 

^  Ossa  in  uma  aurea  coUocata  sub  Columna  Fori  quae 
ijos  nomine  vocitatur,  recondita  suiM^  oujua  columnsa  alti- 
tude in  140  pedes  erigitur."  Cassiod.  in  Chronic  p.  888. 
tom.  i.  fo.  1679.  Cassiodorus  must  be  reckoned  good  au* 
thority  for  what  he  tells  of  the  Rome  which  he  saw,  although 
his  ijironicle  fVom  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  5199 
must  be  expected  to  be  ristker  ifiaocurate.  For  a  character 
of  diis  writer,  and  for  the  question  whether  there  were  not 
two  Cassiodorus,  father  and  son,  to  whom  the  actions  of  the 
one  should  be  attributed^  se»*>Tirabosch|  Storia  della  Lett. 
Ital.  tom.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
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Great  in  passing  through  the  Forum,  was.  moved 
to  compassion  for  the  emperor  in  purgatory, 
and  prayed  for  and  liberated  his  souP.  The 
diminished  charity  of  fiiture  zeal  induced  Bel- 
larmine  and  the  graver  writers  to  reject  this 
narration  as  a  putid  fable,  and,  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  since  St  Gregory  liimself  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Dialogues,  (cap.  44.)  has  de» 
clared,  "  that  we  should  not  pray  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels  reserved  for  eternal  punishment, 
nor  for  infidels,  nor  the  impious  defunct*." 
The  report,  however,  of  Qregory's  biographers 
must  make  us  think  that  the  ashes  had  not  yet 
been  removed  from  the  column,  for  if  they  had, 
it  might  have  been  forgotten,  as  at  present,  that' 
this  monument  was  ever  a  place  of  sepulture. 

'  The  story  is  told  by  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  by  John  the 
Deacon;  the  latter  says  he  heard  it  in  some  English  churches. 
See  note  to  Stanza  Ixxx. 

^  '^  Docet  orandum  non  esse  pro  diabolo,  angelisque  ejus 
setemo  supplicio  deputatis,  neque  pro  infidelibus  hominibus 
impiisque  defunctis.*'  See — ^Dissertat.  v.  de  Romanis  Im- 
peratorib.  ap.  lo.  Laurent.  Berti.  Histor.  Ecclesi.  &c,  torn.  ii. 
p.  72.  Bassani.  1769. 

Tiraboschi  laughs  at  John  of  Salisbury  for  telling  the  story 
of  Trajan*s  liberation  from  hell  by  Gregory;  but  he  praises 
John  the  Deacon,  who  had  hot  mentioned  the  burning  of 
the  Palatine  library  by  the  Ponti£P,  forgetting  that  John  had 
told  the  story  about  Tr^an.  Storia  della  lett.  Ital.  torn,  iii* 
lib.  ii.  p.  106  and  111.' 
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The  Romans  having  perforaied  one  great 
work,  chose  to  Commemorate  it  by  another. 
The  stranger,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  column, 
naturally  expects  to  find  that  the  inscription 
will  refer  to  the  virtues,  or  at  least  the  victories, 
of  the  prince  whose  exploits  are  sculptured  upon 
it,  but  he  reads  only  that  the  pillar  was  raised 
to  show  how  much  of  the  hill,  and  to  what 
height  had,  with  infinite  labour,  been  cleared 
away'.  The  historian  Dion  shows  he  can 
never  have  read  this  simple  inscription,  when 
he  says  that  the  column  was  raised  by  Trajan, 
"  partly  for  a  sepulchre,  as  well  as  for  an  evi- 
dence of  the  labour  with  which  the  Forum  was 
made  *.'*  The  first  object  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  entertained  by  Trajan  or  the  senate. 
No  emperor  had  .been  buried  within  the  city, 
and  it  was  Hadrian  who  transferred  his  pre- 
decessor's bones  to  this  unusual  and  conspicuous 
position. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  served,  amongst  other 
purposes,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  good 

^  Senatus,  Populusque  Romanus  > 

Imp.  Caes.  Divi.  Nervae.  F.  Trajano.  Aug.  Germa 
nico.  Dacico.  Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  XII.  Cos.  XI.  P.  P. 
Ad.  Declarandum.  Quantse.  Altitudinis. 
Mens.  £t.  Locus.  Tan.  [tis.  operi  or ruderi']  bus.  Sit.  Egestus. 

d&yo^fl&y  ipyov,  n.  t.  ?i.    Hist.  RoDi*  Ub.  68.  p«  1133*  tom.  ii. 
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and  great,  or  of  such  as,  in  those  declining  ages, 
could  pretend  to  that  distinfbtion.  But,  lest 
there  should  be  any  want  of  subjects,  young 
men  of  great  promise,  who  had  died  in  tlie 
flower  of  their  age,  were  honoured  with  a  statue '• 
We  know  that  Marcus  Aurelius  erected  statues 
in  this  Forum  to  all  those  who  fell  in  the  Ger- 
man war,  and  that  Alexander  Severus  transfer* 
red  thither  those  of  other  celebrated  personages 
from  other  sites:  amongst  them  was  one  of 
Augustus,  es  etectrOy  and  another  of  Nicomedes, 
in  ivory*.  The  same  place  was  devoted  to  the 
labours  and  the  rewards  of  literary  heroes :  here 
the  poets  and  others  recited  their  compositions, 
perhaps  in  the  Ulpian  library,  whose  treasures 
were  transferred  by  Diocletian  to  his  own 
Thermae ;  and  here  their  images  were  allowed  a 
place  amongst  conquerors  and  monarchs.  The 
pr^ct  Aurelius  Symmachus,  whom  his  cotem- 
poraries  thought  superior  to  TuUy ',  Claudian, 
and  Aurelius  Victor,  were,  we  may  suspect, 
the  most  worthy  ornaments  of  the  Forum. 
But  the  honours  of  the  statue  were  conferred 


'  Pliii«  lib.  11.  episL  vii 

^  Euseb.  in  Chrome.  Lamprid.  in  vit.  Sever.  Nardini,  lib. 
y.  eap.  ix. 

^      coi  cedat  et  ipse 

tuHitiB.  Prudent. 
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on  Inferior  personages:  Sidonius  Apollinaris% 
Marius  Victorinus,  the  schoolmaster,  Proaeresiusy 
the  hing  of  eloquence^  we  know  were  there  *, 
and  these  may  have  been  associated  with  the 
meaner  nances  of  Minervius,  Sedatus,  and  Pal- 
ladius,  with  iElius  Donatus,  with  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus  of  Tivoh',  Sextus  Pompeius  Festus,  Ser* 
vius  the  commentator,  Praetextatus  tdie  friend 
of  Macrobius,  and  that  more  valuable  writer 
himself.  There  also  may  have  been  seen,  Eu- 
tropius,  the  lost  historians  Havius  Dexter,  and 
Nicomaehus  Flavianus',  the  almost  unknown 
Optatian,  and  Perphinius.  Even  in  the  Gothic 
)reigns,  the  custom  of  raising  statues,  ^t  least  to 
princes,  appears  to  have  prevailed.  Mention  is 
made  by  Procopius  of  statues  of  Theodoric, 
and  Theodatus,  and  Justini^^n,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable these  might  have  been  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan*.     The  sight  of  this  Forum  would  fur- 

^  Carmiixa,  7  and  8. 

^  '<  Regina  rerum  Ro(ba  {tegr  liAo^Wia^''  So  the  in- 
scription ran.    £unap.  iD*irit.  Sop^iat.  1.  8, 

'  Cecina  Decius  and  AlbiouSy  the  reg iotuirm*  A#  aoihors 
of  the  Tables  of  Peutinger  and  the  AQtonine  liinerarwi^  ani 
other  writ^r8>  h^ve  been  enciraerat^  by  tb#  Mmtry  9(  Fa^ 
briciusi  Bib.  Lat. 

^  De  Belio  Gothioo,  lib.  i.  cap.  t4.    Here  fcooopius  names 

the  Forum  as  die  place  where  the  miracaloua  mosaic  image  of^ 

Theodoric  was  raised,  and  Ml  to  pieees  gradually  with  ^e 

*  Gothic  kingdom ;  the.  head  with  Theodoric>  the  belly  with 
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nish  a  singular  supplement  to  ancient  history, 
and  rescue  from  oblivion  many  who  were  as 
much  the  delight  and  admiration  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  as  Cicero  or  Virgil. 

Fragments-of  statues  and  pedestajs  were  dilg 
up  in  the  great  excavation,  but  only  five  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  four  were  copies  of  each  other 
and  in  honour  of  Trajan',  were  discovered  by  the 
labourers.  The  first  of  these,  however,  confirms 
the  above  remark,  and  has  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced to  the  modern  world  Flavins  Mero- 
bandes  *,  a  person  whose  merits  were  of  the 

Theodatus,  and  the  lower  parts  with  Amalasuntha;  but  in 
lib.  iii.  cap.'xx.  other  statues  are  mentioned. 

'  Senatus,  Populusque  Romanus 

Imp.  Caesari.  Divi 

Nervae.  F.  Nervae 

Trajano.  Augusto 
'  Germanico.  D|icico 

Fontif.  Max.  Tribunicia 


Potest.  XVI.  Imp.  VI.  cos.  VI.  PP. 
Optima  de  Republica 
Merito.  Domi  Forisque. 

*F1.  Merobaudi  aequo  forti  et  docto  viro  tamfacere 
Laudando  quam  aliorum  facta  laudare  praecipuo 
Castrensi  experientia  claro  facundia  vel  otiosonim 
Studia  supergresso  cui  a  crepundiis  par  virttrtis  et  elo 
Quentiae  cura  ingenium  ita  fortitudini  ut  doctrinae 
Natum  stilo  et  gladio  pariter  exercuit.    Nee  in  umbra 
Vel  latebris  mentis  vigorem  scholari  tantum  otio 
Torpere  passus.    Inter  arma  litteris  militabat 
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most  exalted  description,  and,  so  they  thought 
in  the  days  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  com- 
parable to  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of 
antiquity. 

It  may  have  been  seen  from  former  remarks, 
that  at  an  early  period,  which  cannot  exactly 
be  fixed,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  noblest 
structure  of  all  Rome,  had  partaken  of  the  ge- 
neral desolation.  From  the  moment  we  find 
a  church  there,  we  may  be  sure  the  destruc- 
tion had  begun.  This  was  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  and  as  that 
church  was  probably  built  not  on  the  ancient 
flooring,  the  soil  had  already  buried  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Forum.  The  three  churches,  and  the 
three  towers  raised  by  Boniface  VIII.,  as  well  as 


Et  in  Alpibus  acuebat  eloquium,  ideo  illi  cessit  in  prsemium 

Non  verbena  vilis  nee  otiosa  hedera  honor  xapitis 

Heliconius  sad  imago  «re  formata  quo  rari  exempli 

Viros  seu  in  castris  probatos  sen  optimbs  vatum 

Antiquitas'honorabat  quod  huic  quoque  cum 

Augustissimis  Roma  Principibi:^s 

Theodosio  et  Placido  Valentiniano  Rerum  Dominis 

In  Foro  Ulpio  detulerunt  remunerantes  in  viro 

Antiquse  nobilitatis  nov8&  glorise  vel  industriam 

Militarem  vel  carmen  cujus  prseconio  gloria 

Triuinphali  crevit  imperio. 

Dedicata  III.  Cal.  Aug.  ConssTDD  .  NN. 
Theodono.  XV.  et  Valentiniano.  lUI. 
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the  two  hundred  houses  which  were  levelled 
\vith  the  ground  by  Paul  III.  in  1536,  were  on 
the  modem  level,  and  as  their  date  must  have 
gone  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  churches, 
we  may  fiurly  pronounce  tliat  long  previously 
to  the  twelfth  century  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
had  b^un  to  assume  its  ancient  form  ere  it  had 
been  cleared  away  by  the  subjects  of  Trajan. 

Paul  III.  opened  the  base  of  the  column'^ 
and  in  the  time  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  an  arch 
was  dug  from  under  ground,  perhaps  in  the 
pontificate  of  the  same  pope,  and  the  flooring 
of  the  Foi^um  was  discovered,  but  immediatdy 
$hut  up  again\  The  late  excavation  ena^blei 
us  at  last  to  tread  the  floor  of  aAeient  Rome. 
The  replacing  the  fragments  of  the  columns  on 
their  bases,  and  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
other  marbles,  has  created  an  eflect  little  infe- 
rior to  the  wonders  of  Pompej.  The  stranger 
must  be  much  struck  with  the  massive  Greek 
dimensions  of  the  fragments,  when  compared 
with  the  space  itt  which  so  many  buiidiiags 
were  raised^.    Here  we  have  a  forum  with  its 

'  See  note  to  StiMita  Ij^xk.  pc^.  \&T. 

^  Memorie,  ap^  MoalftoQOft.  Diar.  Ital.  p%  1B7- 

'  The  giant  texture  of  the  Fonua>  tbe  work  of  Apc^lo^ 

dorus,  struck  Constantius  dumb  with  astonishment.  ^'  Venim 

com  ad  Tny^aai  forum  yeniss^^^Qgular^nt  tub  omnir  ccelo 

structuram^   ut   ofiaav  etiam  nnminnHi  assentione  mira- 
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porticoes,  and  statues,  and  tribuna](i ;  a  basilica, 
with  a  double  internal  portico  on  every  side  j 
a  quadrangular  court,  or  atrium,  also  adorned 
with  enormous  columns ;  two  libraries ;  a  tri- 
umphal arch  ;  the  great  column  and  the  portion 
of  a  temple,  crowded  into  a  space  not  so  con- 
siderable as  one  of  our  smallest  London  squares. 
Whatever  the  earth  covered  of  these  magnifi- 
cent structures  is  now  exposed  to  view,  and 
the  remnants  are  sufficient  to  shew  what 
must  be  the  subterranean  riches  of  Rome.  We 
may  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  there  being 
so  much  or  so  little  left.  Builcfings  composed 
of  columns  were  certain  to  be  soon  despoiled 
tor  the  service  of  modem  edifices:  but  the 
flooring  of  some  of  the  many  fragments  are 
so  perfect  as  to  make  the  sudden  burial  of  these 
parts  of  the  city  more  probable  than  the  gra*- 
dual  decay.  The  bronze  statues  had,  however, 
been  previously  removed,  if  such  an  accident 
dyi  overwhelm  the  Forum,  for  none  were  found. 


bflem,  haerebat  attonitu$,  per  giganteos  eontexttts  cireum- 
&rcns  metitem  nee  relata  ineffitbibs,  nee  rursos  mortali'* 
bus  apj^etendos."  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x.  p.  145. 
Cassiodorus  calk  it  a  miracle.  It  was  doubtless  altotgether 
die  moit  extraordinary  ob}ect  in  Rome.  '^  Tragani  forum 
¥el  sub  assiduitate  videre  miraculum  est."  Lib.  vii.  p.  113. 
edit.  1679. 
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The  head  o^  the  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  was 
extant  in  the  sixteenth  century*. 

Stanza  CXII. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph^  the  high  flace 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  inhere  the  steep 
Tarpeianf  ' 

Ruin  and  restoration  have  entirely  effaced 
every  vestige  of  the  "  domicil  of  all  the  gods." 
The  greatest  uncertainty  hangs  over  this  hiJl. 
On  which  side  stood  the  citadel,  on  which  the 
great  temple  of  the  Capitol— and  did  the  tem- 
ple stand  in  the  citadel*?  Read  every  thing 
that  has  beeq  written  on  the  topography  of  a 
spot  four  hundred  yards  jn  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  you  will  know  no- 
thing. Four  temples,  fifteen  chapels  (aedes), 
three,  altars,  the  great  rock,  a  fortress,  a  li- 
brary, an  athenaeum,  an  area  covered  with  sta- 
tues, the  enrollment  oflSce,  all  these  are  to  be 
arranged  in  the  above  space :  and  of  these  the 
last  only  can  be  with  pfecision  assigned  to 
tlje  double  row  of  vaults  corroded  with  salt, 
wiiere  the  inscription  of  Catulus  was  discovered. 

*  Ciacconius  de  Colon.  Trajan. 

*  Nardini,  lib.  v.  cap.  xiv.  Donatus  and  he  are  at  issue. 
The  division  of  Rycquius  into  Afx,.  Capitoliuni;  and  Saxum^ 
does  not  make  his  book  a  bit  more  clear. 
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The  Athenaeum  perhaps  may  have  been  where 
the  prisons  and  senator's  palace  now  stand. 
Hie  Tarpeian  rock  is  divided,  by  the  beggars 
who  inhabit  the  cottages,  between  the  two 
angles  towards  the  Tyber  j  the  highest  is  that 
called  Monte  Caprino,  behind  the  gallery  of 
the  Gopservators'  palace,  and  the  palazzo  Cafilu 
relK ;  the  most  abrupt  is  the  corner  at  the  other 
end  of  the  sSame  Conservators*  palace.  Which 
of  these  two  is  the  actual  precipice  whence  the 
traitors  were  thrown,  has  not  been  yet  resolved. 
The  citadel  may  be  believed  to  have  extended 
along  the  whole  side  of  the  hill. 
'The  great  capitoline  temple  was  placed  by 
Nardini  on  the  Aracoeli ;  but  doubts  have  again 
shaken  this  presumption,  and  the  Feretrian  Ju# 
piter  has  put  in  his  claim  to  that  elevations  An 
>earlier  •  topographer  mentions' a  church  of  /Sfli/i/ 
Salvator  in  Mcuvimis^  looking "  towards  the  west^ 
as  occupying  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  such 
a  title,  if  existing  now,  might  aid  us  in  our  con** 
jectures.  .  But  no  such  oMirch  now  remains.  ^ 
TTie  revolutions  of  Rome  were  first  felt  on 
titiis  hilL  The  Sabines,  the  Gauls,  the  repab« 
licans,  the    imperialists,  the  citizens  of  papal 


*  Fabricius — *^  in  ea  Capitolii  parte  quae  occasum  versus 
fofinft  HoKtoriom  resplcit.'*  DesYsrip.  urb.  "RomsSy  cap.  ix. 
ThAkf^on  the  side  exactly  contrary  to  Atac«eli, 

Q 
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l^fm^y  k9Vf^  §U  co^atpnded  for  4opUh53A  »n  ithe 
^tm^  pa^wpv  f jM>U    After  tl^  r^i»  of  I^mi? 

iiEi»9s  Qf  gqld$»-rj()ofe4  f^BPfJ,  an4  tbp  w<>rd  &h 

temple**  FxQm  tbftt  timi9  the  t;fiqmph$  iwskJ 
stjjdi^s  pf  pi^ee  wer^  q^tebpat^d  and  pi!is««} 
^midBt  !lhe  trophies  of  yictc»y-  Foett  if»w 
fTpwwed  mik  oaken  wrwthjs^  Jiferwtfs  ^^r* 
(jpHected,  sch^  opwpd»  9»4  profetwy*  t»lgfat 
jiiet^q,  from  the  rei^  of  Uftdnaw  to  itfest  ^ 
g'hwdosius  the  yquiager.  It  i^  pfls^Ms  Aat 
part  of  the  estabU^hirfpnt  menti^med  ift  ft  k¥ 
p»bii^?4  by  Vdwtiniatt  lU.  wd  l^e^dogius 
JJ.  xmy  ref^r  to  Con^tapifinopJi^  Therft  wwfe 
bpw?¥er,  publip  jscboo^s  to  ik^  C^toL  Hr df 
X^tin  rbetic»i$:mQS«  fivie  Gr^k  90|^i^  t«f 
XAtIp  »Qd  Xm.  Gm^  gr^immftm^s^  fi^naed^  it 

.  Thp  fih«^«  of  religion  bedimnp^  (^  ^loqr 
«f  th^?  i:K)n)iti»ti  C^itp)^  |i^t  did  sot  ^strqjr 
the  ittTiiie^OjBi,  a9  WMcolmioii  h^^edleadj  fliq^ 

'  The  gilding  ^oi^  cost  12,000  t^Qi^ts^  ^^etfs>  ^joillio^ 
ftQd  a  haifirigteriing.  See  note  45  to  cap.  xvL  Pedine  l^L 
Fa^  ^nw  iL  p.  41^^t.  '  :         -       .         - 

^  *^  Auratum  squalet  Capitolium*"  Hieron.  in  loco  ck*  Wf. 
Note  to  Stanza  Ixxx. 

'  P?c»W  «»»d  ?#?  mr  ^'  ^^^-  W<  ;4i  W  W-  Br  38f- 
*  TiraboffJ^  ^^  ^  J^  M  «ffl»f  y.  lifeti^A  «^- 
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foaeicK  Th£  first  dks^oilment  ki,  kourmef,  to 
be  altdibi^bed  to  lAue  |Hety  jot  rapacity  of  Stflltpba. 
Genzetie  is  the  oext  recorded  plttndei^r  $  liut 
flWodoiic  does  iK>t  appear  to  have  n^ssed  ^Stie 
gilding  of  l^e  dac^m^  or  the  tiles  of  the  hatf^  ttv- 
iGiMfQced  roof  of  liie  great  temple,  or  the  x^iiain 
of  the  god(tes6  fihea.  In  his  deie  ^^  the  ascent 
of  the  High  Capitols  fumisfaed  a  eight  ourpaas- 
mg  all  that  the  human  imagination  ^e<H^d  con- 
smvM*J^  How  long  ^^e  wonders  were  spared 
k  unknown.  It  is  pF6bsi)Ie  thgt  the  rojbWery  <>f 
ilie  iejnpMor  Constans  extekided  U^  the  orna- 
ments of  tlie  og^fAtdiine  temi^ts ;  bat  4n  ftnti- 
^uary  of  g«^  note  has  ^^bougiit  himself  aJble  to 
dtsccnrer  iiie  temple  of  Jupiter  as  late  as  the 
^  cightli  or  nintli  oentiiry^ 

^e  4iU  does  »ot  recippeor  ioi  og^,  Imt  seems 
to  have  been  put  to  its  ancient  use,  if  it  be  true 
tiiat  roe  antipepe,  John,  wa«  thrown  fhmi  the 

^  filoHaiidlla  avti^ &c. lib. xii.  cap. fii.  ton.  n.{>.419« nale c 
Hf  mmiuAAff  qn  the  wodb  ef' Ssiot  Jerome,  {qvotdd  in  i^jOtf 
4t  SMIzaJbuui.^  (in  wUcb  BsEpious  hdt  t^bior^  tong-be^ 
fwf;  ^*  yjdattii  non  ipc  igpiflem  eoncidkge  afemt  €ppitotei 
jMs  i0iii|di||n»  ^a«d  cKinitiiiii  hoc  aQao  fiunt,  fied  j^ved^e^ 
mbme^  tsatmn  ttuii^  e^qkolk^ini/'     Aimal.  Eedes.  ad^  am 

•89*  Ssn.  71.  f .  51.  lecKt  Lnisae.  1740. 

-t      ■  J/  .  •      -    ■ 

^  ^'Gapkt^  cdsa  conscendere  hoc  est  humaha  ttigeniil 
^  soperala  vidisse.'^    Casfiiod.  Fdrin.  comftir.  fdrmar.  urbis; 
19>.  vii.  p.  113* 

^  Bianchmi.    See  note^  8l|UMa  kacou  f*  117-  ' 
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Taipeian  rock  ^t  the  «fid  <^  the  tenth  cen- 
tury'. It  was  again  a  strong  place^  iind  the 
Gorsi  family  had  fbrtified  it,  or  occupied  its  for- 
tifications, in  the  course  of  the  oiext  hundred 
years.  Their  houses  on  the  hill  were  thrown 
;down  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1084,  and 
Guiscard  soon  afterwards  levelled  whatever  re<- 
mained  of  the  fortress\ 

In  11 18,  however,  it  was  still  the  place  of  as- 
isemblyf  The  fiiends  of  pope  Gelasius  IL  and  the 
Heads  qf  the  regions  are  said  to  have  mounted 
into  the  Capitol^  to  rescue  him  from  Cendo 
Frangipane^.  In  that  century  the  Ca^Mtdl  is 
crowned  with  churches,  and  in  the  possession  of 
monks.  Aracoeti  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  (who  were  set« 
tied  there  by  th^  anti-pope  Anaclete  II.  about 

*  Dbsertazione  sulle  Rovine,  p.  SSO.  note  A.  There  aeemft 
some  doubt  here.  Muratori,  ad  an.  998.  torn.  v.  p.  509.  is 
much  amused  at  a  story  o^  Peter  Damian's,  that  the  anti- 
pope  had  his  eyes  bored  out>  his  ears  cut  off^  and  his  Itongue 
also  cut  6%  and  Mng  then  put  on  an  ass,  with  his  fiure  to 
jthe  tail,  which  he  hdd  in  his  hand,  was  paraded  about  Eome^ 
and  obliged  to  exdaim,  ^^  Such  is  the  deserving  puniduaent 
of  him  who  endeavours  to  expel  the  pope  of  Rome  from  l|is 
seat."  Damian  tells  this,  with  the  exceptimi  of  the  tongue 
cut  out ;  a  Saxon  annalist  tells  it  with  the  exception  of  the 
exclamation ;  so  that  the  joke  is  only  in  Muratori's  confusion* 

*  See  iiote  to  Stanza  Ixxx.  p.  125. 
'  Annali  dltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  369^ 
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liao  or  I1S4),  some  gardens  aiid  mean  hQu^^i 
and  shops  had  succeeded  to  the  pagan  temjile^ 
and  to  the  feudal  towers'. 

.  At  the  revolution  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (1148, 
1144),  in  the  same  century,  the  Capitol  was  na- 
torally  selected  for  the  restoration  of  the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order.    The  hill  became  the 
seat  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and  we 
And  Lucius  11.  in  1145,  repulsed  and  killed 
with  a  stone,  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  people ' 
from  their  post^.     The  rebuilding  of  the  ca-^ 
pitoline  citadel'  was  part  of  the  proposed  re-^ 
form,  and  appears  to  have  been  carried,  partially 
at  least,  into  effect.    From  this  period  the*  Ca-^ 
pitol  resumed  something  of  its  importance,  and, 
if  those  who  saw  it  may  be  trusted,  of  its  splen- 
dour.    The  people  held  a  consultation  there\ 
before  they  attacked  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in 
1155.  . 

It  appears  in  the  transactions  of  the  subse-* 
quent  centuries  ajs  the  centre  of  the  city.     The 
duties,  and  ceremonies  of  the  recovered  Senate, 
or  Senator,  were  rendered  more  respectable,  by 

'  Dissertazione,  &c.  p.  357, 358. 

^  Annali  cl'Italia^  torn.  vi.  p.  4S0. 

'  '^  Andava  costui  (Arnold  of  Brescia)  predicando  che  si 
dbvea  rifiabbricare  n  caiD{^doglib."  Annali  d'ltallai  toxn. 
vi.  p,  481. 

^  Awiali,  fcc^  lorn.  ti.  p«  5)7. 
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Iwng  perform^  on  the  site  of  admei^t  doooi'f 
viMi  siki  wbilsfc  thr  tottib  of  Hidfrian  i^i^  tref; 
garded  with  jealousy  and  affiri^^  tfei  tdnattt  of 
tbef  Capitol  was  looked  npoti  4^  tko  laM^ul 
tHMter  of  Roitie.  Here  Rtenzt^  planted  the 
^adard  of  the  Good  TbsUtey  hm  Petil^h 
ivasi  onyvrri€i(L  The  popular  asfjawh^s^  were. 
coBvtdced  oti  tfai^  htU.  The  bell  of  Ike  grted^ 
toiler  wjsi»  the  agnal  of  alarm,  and  was  tk(iugfai 

to^  watch  dtef  the  new  liberties  of  the  J^mwm^ 

•  ■  ..J. 

The  toHihg  i%  often  beard  iHi  the  nif  bt  of  tkoee 
unhappy  ages* 

Tbe  ko^portaoce  of  this  station  was  Mai  to 
the  new  citadel^  which  after  being  freqiiently> 
i^dsaiiltecb  and  taken  in»  the  quaarrde  df  the  barons^ 
fitoA  the  peopley  and  the  popes^  secoiv  to  have 
Idat  adl  appearance  of  a  ibrti'ess  va  tike  begin* 
iring  of  the  ifteenth  cehtUfy*  But  die  people 
were  still  summoned  to  the  hill  in  the  tunitllta 
wbitih  followed  the  deadi  of  King  Ladidiaiis', 
jin  t4l4;  and  if  hornet  for  tiie  tcynioalr  of 
tlK»  iSenatof  and  hi^  Coweivatorsr  wu  built 
vptif  life  ancient  eivreHviMt  offiee  of  Catidus* 
Hear  what  was  then  the  condition  of  the  hill 
from  a  Eoman,  who,  after  describing  its  ancient 
^  glories,  e:(claims,  **  But  noWy  besides  (he  brick 
fiouse/buUtJot  f&e  use  qj^  the  ienafor  andi^  as* 

4 

I 

'  YendeUinv    S^nectn9}9fk9fJkt^1^*l5i1^ 


itfii6t^i  ^  ^onifaie  IX.^  dM  i/'died  Upon  Hiksi 
ttHd  sUeh  di  ah  Hid  Rdmh  titil^ifi  6f  ikddirat^ 
JbHutte  iv(Hitd  have  dtipisid;  MHdts  ihb  cMhH 
(ifArbttm^  hebrigin^  Of  the  btotMs  if  the  Oeiied 
Ifdhehy  trntitritiieS  oh  ihiJbmddHim  if  ihe  itttU 
pk  of  ihe  Fer'etndH  Jupitei't  Ihei-His  nothing  (6  U 
s6^  (ni  tTiU  Cbpiicilihi,  &r  Tdtjp&dh!  nmnidm^ 
tSiriHitd  atice  xvifk  s&  inMy  hoiki  edifices'."  th 
&i^  pidtWe  of  die^ktion  m&y  he  HMeHefd  €h^ 
itst^aS^lil  of  mai^Ie  recorded;  by  Fog^o,  and 
^  6ot%es^  'which  senred  foi'  ttie  ^op§  df  thd 
scttisditi  -^6  frdqiie^ttfd  thi^  ^ediie^daiy  mHA^ 
ifda  ihetiy  until  frarisferrid,  1477,  ^  iSbt  Vli 
nasi  N^6tta  \ 

tiifi  pei^ni  slta^  of  tU  Capital  dates'  ^M 
{h€  p6tiS&cAte  6f  PMllII.  Ori  t^  ^t^bln^J 
aHM  of  the  papal'  j^^^r  tlie  eas66  of  StV  Aii>i 


nanit  B^)fetKdS6cattm,  tivalem  mediobrb  ^inr  fiwticEstit  Bo* 
numttf  cfvi^  usibuB  senatoris  et  caoridiconim  di^utatam:  pne< 
ter  Anecoeli  iratnun  heaii  Franc,  ecdesiam  in  Feretrii  Jovis 
tem^S^  AindAinenfis  extructam,  nifiif  fiabef  is  Capil^61&iiii^ 
Taipeiusve  mons  tantis  olim  eedificiis  exomatus."     Ilav. 

*'<'ioieM'  im&  4t  ine^8«  esi^iiabsi  piil  Tdlfe'<ttd!tta#n^ 
£6Aiigtt6'M  J^ttta^O'  cb'  (iolUervktori,  di#  A'&fi^  (i^  U 
mercato  di  Mereordi  nella  Piazza  di  Na^^iit;  tatAdMtb  lH^-' 
CMrfdr«i«lnN!l«tt'ftltl  ti«(|R;rffiO  Seitetnbr^dl^  det^  ilt&M 

torn.  iiL  pu*.  ii.  p.  1146. 
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gelo  was  to  be  the' only  fortress,  and  the  geiiiui 
of  Michael  Angelo  was  employed  to  make  the 
ancient  citadel  not  only  accessible  but  inviting. 
The  broad  and  easy  ascent,  the  fa9ade  and  steps 
of  the  senatorial  palace^  the  lateral  edifices,  have 
accomplished  this  object;  but  they  accord  ill 
with  our  preconceptions  of  the  Roman  CapitoU 
It  should,  however,  be  recollected,  that  although 
the  area  may  have  been  partially  levelled,  the 
principal  eminence  is  probably  as  high  as  that 
of  the  ancient  hill.  The  tops  of  the  buildings 
below  were  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  Ca« 
pitoUne  structures  iii  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  jand 
the  ascent  was  by  a  hundred  steps  \  which  could 
hardly  rise  higher  than  the  124  steps  of  the 
church  of  Aracoeli.  Calpurnius,  in  his  seventh 
edogue,  says,  that  the  top  of  the  Coliseum 
towered  above  the  Tarpeian  rock.  We  can  ac- 
count for  that  rock  appearing  less  terrific  than 
might  be  expected  ;  since  a  large  piece  of  it,  as 
big  as  a  house  of  ample  magnitude  *,  fell  down 
in  the  reign  of  Eugenius  IV.    The  Caffarelli  pa- 

^  ^^  Scandentes  per  coojuncta  sedificia :  quae  ut  in  multa 
pace,  in  altum  edita>'  solum  Capitolii  «equabant/'  Taciti. 
Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  Ixii.  ^^£t  qua  Tarpeja  rupes  centum  gra« 
dibus  aditur.*'    Ibid. 

:  ^**  Rupis  TarpeiflB,  cUju&  pars  maxima  domus  aoqplae  mag* 
nitudinis  sequiparanda  proximis  diebus  coUapsa  est."  Bay., 
Blond,  ibid.  lib.  ii.  fol.  22.  ^ 
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lace  and  other  edifices  conceal  the  form  of  the 
summit  itself. 

Aracoeliy  whether  on  the  site  of  the  great 
temple,  or  not,  preserves  the  post-  whii^h  it 
occupied  eight  cehturied  ago.  The  Benedic- 
tines made  way  for  the  Franciscans  in  1258, 
and  popes  and  cardinals  have  been  ambitious 
to  contribute  to  the  dignity  (^  the  substitute* 
The  corporation,  calling  itself  the  Romao  Peo- 
ple'5  afiected  to  emulate,  in  behajtf  of  this 
church,  the  splendours  of  Catulus  and  Domi- 
tian,  and  gilded  the  whole  interior  roofs  ^^  g^^^* 
titude  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Turks 
in  1571.  On  the  return  of  Marc  Anthony  Co- 
lonna  from  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  on  the  16th  of 
December  in  that  year,  he  was  received  in  tri- 
umph in  the  Capitol,  and  Aracoeli  was  the  new 
temple  which  served,  instead  of  the  Jove^  Best 
and  Greatest,  to  receive  the  vows  of  the  Chrisr 
tian  conqueror.  The  religious  community 
amounted  to  400,  when  the  French  dispersed 
them,  and  reduced  their  treasures  to  the  base 
of  the  altar,  which  Augustus  Caesar  erected  to 
the  First-bom  of  God,  and  to  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  painted  by  St.  Luke  V  The  restored 
xemnant  is  only  a  hundred. 

'  Venutiy  descrizione^  &c.  di  Rom«  Mod.  torn.  ii.  p.  341. 
cdit.1766. 

*  Venutiy  (ibid.)  has  the  grace  tp  say^^'un  altare  chepre* 
tendesi  ei^tto  da  Augusto^  col  txUAo^araPrimogm^DeiC^ 
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tors*  palace,  is  choked  up  by  di^  t6ttiig^ 

^90^  i>m  of  ii»hi«li  yotti  af^  1^  to  ld6k  4^er 

UtiefSi  the  Tatp^fetti  pte^^eis*  Thef  hdj^^ 
t^  Mtf  ofl  t£ie  ati6  of  fh«^  F<SrufM  i8  f^WdteVM 
lilMs^  imp^lAsg  6y  ^  6k»rkl|g  KIC^  6t  ffae  «^, 
wfaidfe  AMe  fo  the  IsAe  of  &l«  ieMtoriii  jttlsUief^ 
«Hliibi#ld  a^  pj«tf&rm  of  e^  attd  rubbl^lr,  dvi^ 
yrlsitlLeattkgti  a,t^  Si^n  driving  ift  iit6  old  vi6^ 
Of  Rome  *,  Asy  ^oyri^tHf  th^  stiSEOfg^  canfitot 
het^'  th6  Aitii^ioto  of  6^tM*lg^  the  Cii^itol 

fa;)^  thc^  sti^tm  ti^mkflhii  toad^  wtoM»  ^^afct  pb* 

tidM  bM  noe  bd««  m^rtuMiiy  he'  ib^tf  ^^y . 
M»  Sm  HM  m  the  oth^  ^de^  l^y  Ae  Iboijef ri 
^flMiBick^  Whei-^  ih^  ctAo&ati  ^6tt€i  and  fh<6 
tf(^ieiB  df  Ti^j^  itf  frette,  aM  thig  E^^ti^khl 
Atrifeiilis  Mrig  hUf^feMia  td  be  tH^mits,  hS^ 
m^it  aikikn«  gmttdefir  saitttblef  fd'  l9le'  ^IbH^eU 
tl«Mift  ia^rdd  IjT  fhd^  ge^/m  Of  th«  ]^i^^ 

S^tanza  C^ll. 

TAe  Forum  iiohere  the  immortal  ac$ent$  g/otu, 

Awf stiff  t%e  eloquent  air.  breatHei — bums  noUi  Cicero*  . 

Tike  reader  ifiay  itedbUedt  a  fine  passage  ikt 
Middleton's  letter  frofas  Ronole :  '^  Fer  my  crwn 
part,  as  oft  as  1  have  been  rambling  about  in 

'  See — ^Descriptio  faciei  variorum  locorum  quaait^da^^t^ 
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Qmosrd  What 6  ToUy^  d»iieMSl«(l  ^^  utti^i^  itf 
Catiiiiie'y  cfiitepfira^y  i  I  «oal!d' ifO«  fa^fp  fkfic;fil!)$^ 

sctfved  to  i^ai^m  n^y  ixmj^dM^a  M  a  d(^gi^  ^^ 
Dio^fc  kquA  to  that  <)f  blis  (^Id  Mdkfrii/^.^^ 

Thte  author  of  tfete  Fi»ee  i^[toii*y  -W^  ti*  eft.' 

tfansiasty  eve»  ifi  tb#  ^ftas^d  6f  hi4  &vottrite  O^ 

eei:t>^  ind  the  emotid^MMlfidi  h«  cofiftsi^el  hinl^ 

aeif  tx><  hmeUtt  itiH  be  af^sni'edly  pafukest  by 

iny  <wi*  inilniiecl  tvJfli  si  itt^^derate  respect  fitf  the 

wisiast  and  best  inaffii  of  alt  afttiquity.     Ev6iy 

site  and  relic  that  c^ii  remiiid  us  of  Mm  vAnit 

be  regarded  with  that  veneration  miStt  ^Mch 

he  btn^lseif  c6iit€rmplated  ^  portidoe^  dtid  di^atst 

of  tfce  Adiettiaii  philosophers }   ^ttd  wd  trga^itfe 

nqpi  tiie  iittife  di^  of  the  paveitieilt  whiefa  lie 

scattered  on  the  JV^rmian  siiO!^,  and  may  ][)K)ls- 

fliWy^  Hat«'  bc«n  trodden  by  the  ^temotrf  of  M* 

country,  with  an  affectionate  reg^d  ^atc^y 

inspired  by  the  mast^pieces  cJf  aticiertt  art  *• 

Thete  is  certainly  no  delight  comparable  witii 
tbat  derived  froiii  the  sight  of  objects  connected, 
with  the  wi:itiRga  and  aetioiia  of  liiotfe^  y^ito^ 
accordtfig  to  the  ps^egyi^e  <»f  Di^etf , 

afid  bow  A^Dy  such  a  delight  is  enjoyed  at  j^ome 

^  •  «  *  * 

'  Cicero  is  the  hero  of  Mola  di  Gaeta :  ft  tbnttr,  tf^fflfi^  ^. 
9xe  shewn  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  inn  at  that  town. 


-piay  be  understood  by  the  most  ignorant,  and 
is  experienced  by  tbe  most  indifferent  observer. 
Th^  fear  of  riditule,  the  vice  of  the  age,  is,  in 
this  instance,  insuflScient  to  check  the  honest 
indistinct  admiration,  \irhich  it  may  be  some 
consolation  for  the  timid  to  learn  from  com-c 
petent  authority,  is  not  the  sign  of  folly,  but  {£ 
superior  sense,  and  is  the  sole  origin  of  wisdom '« 
The  memory  of  the  great  orator  was  preserved 
at  Rome  even  in  the  ages  of  ignorance.  In  the 
twelfth  century  an  ancient  structure  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Cicero.  He  had 
not  a  temple  raised  to  him,  but  no  man  that 
ever  lived  was  so'deserving  of  one*. 

We  must  be  content  with  the  site,  for  we 
cannot  trust  much  to  the  objects  of  the  Roman 
Forum.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  when  Middle- 
ton  was  at  Rome  the  eight  columns  vender  the 
Capitol  with  the  inscription  ^^  Sen&ius  Populusque 
Romanus  incendio  consumpium  restituit^*  were 

*•  M«X»  ycftp^^Xoo'o^u  tovto  to   t»Soj,  to  ^avftaZjiif,  oJ  yap 

aXXti  d^x^  ^i\wTo^la,q  i  »vrvu  Platon.  Theoeteti.  dialog,  oper. 
torn',  i.  p.  155.  The  reader  may  remark  the  use  the  eloquent 
Winkelmami  has  made  of  this  authority.  Storia  delle  arti, 
6ct.  lib;  V.  cap.  vi.  tom.  i.  p.  393. 

*  Benedicty  in  his  Ordo  Romanus^  says,  **  Mane  dictt  missam 
ad  sanctam  Anastasiam,  qua  finita  descendit  cum  processione 
per  yiaiD  juxta  porticum  Gallatorum  ante  templum  Sybillse 
et  inter  templum  Ciceronis  et  porticum  Cimorum.'' .  Ap.  Ma« 
billon.  Mus.  Ital.  tom,  ii.  p.  125.  num.  16.  See—note  to 
Stanza  Ixxx.  p.  131. 


iisually  supposed  thbke  of  ttie  Ctceroiiian 
T»f  Concord.  Inlfect  tliffey  had  gone -fey  thtft 
hame  ih  the  fifteenth  c^tut|y,  i;rtien  se^i  by 
Poggio,  who  Witii^ed  the  dettruction  of  tii6 
cell  and  part  of  the  portico  \  The  aiitfei*  erf" 
the  Ordo  Romaims,  in  the  twelfth  cehtOTy, 
plaices  it  l^ear  the  Arch  of  Severus*,  a  position 
which  seettis  to  accord  with  that  given  to  the 
Temple  of  Concord  by  Diori^Gassius'  and  bj^ 
Servius*,  the  first  of  whom  says  it  was'  near  the 
prisons,  and  the  second  ne^r  the  Temple ^f 
Saturn  on  the  Clivus  Capit61inus^  Plutareb  in 
his  life  of  Camillas  mentions  that  it  4ooke(l"to-' 
wards  the  Forum.    An  iiiscriptioii  found  near 
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'  *'*  Romani  postmodum  sedem  totam  et  portlcus  partem 
disjectis  columnis  sunt  demoliti.^'  De  Variet.  Fortunes  ap. 
SalleQgre,  torn.  i.  p.  501.  -      .         - 

^  <«  DesCiendit  ante  privatam  Mamertini  ;'jntiat  8id>-aFcu 
tpiumphali  inter  templum  fa^le  et  terapliii%,-Cone|9rdi8e/' 
Ordo  Romaic  Auct*  Benedict*  <ap.  Mab.  ib;  i^;14S* 'iium.  51. 
The  author  of  the  ^y  De  mirabilibus  Roma^"  ^sp  s^^&, 
f*Tem^\itfi  Concordie&juxta  OpitoliQai)  ant^  quod  aiQ|iii« 
triunli^dis.''    Ap»  MoBt&ucon  Diar«  Italic. /cap<i  xx«     > 

*  HiiSt.  Roto,  lib.  Iviii.  cap.  ii.  torn.  ii.p.  8»5.  '  Neatr  the 
pri8<my  he  says,  that  is  the  MuTnertine,  ax\'  dvdniufhr  i  yt^ou^ 

edit«Hamb.  ;  r  ' 

'  ^  ^^'Tefla^uiti^Satttnii)  quoil  est  <  ante  Clivum-  Capitolinuni^ 
juxta  Concordia  |empluim"   Ad  i^^^libv^iL  vefT.,!!]^  ' 


^6  ruiopy  MS  Marlia&Q^'  and  fWtiw'^  irftest, 
M»d  (jw^ferxed  aftet^vnurck  to  the  Lateran^  r^ 
^rd«  tbat  the  Teoiide  ef  Coaoord  having  £Ule«i 
£Fpm  pl4  9g9  was  restxn'ed  by  jtbe  Senate  ai^  t)i^ 
^(MKWO  peaple  in  the  tme  ^f  Constantiite*  Do^ 
fWbiffi'  was  ^psjitfve  of  ^e  aiit^aiitic  daimst  of 
^  fiight  eQlpmiis.  The  fii^  to  «tabti^  a 
d^ttbt  wa9  Nardqii  ^  and  bis  opini<^  prevailed 
fnti^  WipJ^ij^anQ^  and  with  WicJ^eltnwii^s 
fdit^r^t  whOf  however^  was  iconverted  \^t0  he 
had  fiflwhed  his  tob^nrs,  and  to  get  rid  pf  ^ 
di^nllb^  upsp^^lUf^  1*e  tay^  ^nscjriptioas^  {th? 
cne  w  ihe  I^^tetaa  imd  Jibe  pth^r  inow  09  t^ 
Irifffe)  auKwes  tfe»t  thej  botfe  mpy  have  Ih^^ 

affibced  to  the  Porch,  and  that  the  restoration 
was  m2Ld^jJirst  under  Constantine,  znA  qfter^ 
Wfrii  perhaps  at  the  jdp^e  thajt  the  emperor  £u- 
genius  encouraged  the  Faga^  worship^ 

'  Mftrliui*  ^dpog.  Vtb.  Rom.  cgp.  x.  lA.  &  <MJy  says 
^<  loTeatiifl  MiinteiB  liqpfay''  witihoiit  Mij^Bg  iHiepe. 

*  Pftunvity  lib.  ii.  cap*  x.  de  AnCiq.  Urb.  Rom.    **  ha  ibcf* 

.  more  prsCeroa  quodam  fdiqUando  in  ruiais  reperto***    Is  the 

Mate  Pea  yuMei  ^rdmifetis  io  sag^g  ^  Che  ti  Ai  ttfO^ata 

per  teitnnoiSfmia  del  Maiiiaiio  e  di  Luoio  JPauno  ?^'  fitesor- 

^Qll^i|h%j^S99;.    3eier-TnQ0  jU»  Stw)jia  li^cx^  {>•  99^  fidiere 

^  fitoiia  ddb^aiii,  4to*lib.  idB»fW.  nii.4^ 
Oifiettaaieaiay  we*  tem*^  iii*  p»  W9*  wNwit 
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/|U  imH  t&e  irt  luid  tbe  «M)d$m  £p«i^ 
b»F^  }eft  hut  Ifittfe  cf  the  taiiipl^  wfa«re  Cimio 
M^mlited  the  ASQAtet  fiup|>oatog  Ibese  t^  be  thf 
niiOP  i^  tib»t  itemplje  i  \mt  h  is  sK>metiiif^  iQbfff^ 
tliAt  we  tr^  ti^  i^te  wd  J99£^  loufdi  li  ^wgmtiit 
«jf  ^e  For^h  w^di  WIS  gmid#d  l^y  tjii^  fqmm-f 
tii^n  p$(^ate  who  j^€oit«d  thf  .ec«Q^  MdiM^ 
mfifd  lQ$»mr  wd  ^  fiisQds  (^  thi^  Qfm»pfi»«$if9 
ypti^  thisir  99r^^\  If  ibis,  heiF$^er«  wa»  Ibe 
T^fiifde  af  CimcQi^it  i^  i^ot  fa^  to  jiodenimd 
K^fucb  »  posUioHi  ate>tt)d  have  be^lihoui^ 
peci^wlif  Mcnirc^  It  dM>  nckt  ^eiertsii^jr  omt 
iMpoi^  with  tiie  xiafial  inwmstei  MtioQ  liiat 
the  temple  W9»  in  l3m  ^^it^*  Tbfi  wimnfo 
barcfy  be  md  Mvm  tm  hp  om  ti^tf  i^pttpltod 
*98e0iUv  whifi^  is  aiqiposed  by  wmt  io  b*  Im 
^uddd  la  the  iC^itd  itself^*  '  ^       ^ 

Has  doubfs  retq^ectiifig  t^e^e^er  lb^ 
bimi}a  jara  of  an  itodxer  date  dtotn;  ^ci^i^  bdib* 
pixfiiQg  Ae  T^plf  ^  Cmeovd.    £u|irit»  1^ 


■  Philip.  X.  ''  EqiataB  R««iapi^ft«quc»&dmi>kgrad^ 
tits  j^{l||^|d)#  ft^f^fu^*"  :i^(^ 

•  *  Vnsn  places  the  temple  betnreen  the  Cqpitel  anilAe  w- 
runu    Festus  also,  (in  toc.  SenatuH)  *f  iB«er,6apitoliam  et 


fiimts^tbnsidered  the  name  of  Jupitar  Tonans  a 
raah  conjecture  when  applied  to  any  certtiif 
portion  in  the  Capitol,  and  particularly  near  the 
inpdeni  prisons  * ;  but  the  regionary  Victor  finds 
that  temple  in  the  Capitoline  declivity  %  which 
Suetonius  had  placed^  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  in 
oi^r  to  reconcile  these  <:on tending  notices  that 
the  dilation  o£  the  Capitol  has  been  adopted  by 
the  antiquaries  ^,  The,  letters  left  on  the  frieze^ 
B8TITVER  \  correi^ond  with  tiie  Lat^^n  inscrip- 
tion thought  to  belong  to  the  other  temple,  yet 
nothing  has  been  gained  by  the  coincidence* 

The  late  excavations  have  not  cleared  the 
doubts  which  obscure  these  suparb  remains: 
but  the  neighbouring  column  of  Phocas  can  no 
longer  be  part  qf  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Custos, 
or  the  Gra^ostasis,.or  ilie  bridge  of  Caligula.  It 
must  appear  strange  that  the  simple  ^>edient 
of  digging  to  the  base  to  look  for  an  inscription 
wjjs  delayed  until  1813^  <m  pqrpose,  as  it  were^ 


. ,  *  Marliaiu  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  liL  note  S. 

^  ^^  ^des  Jovis  Tonantis  in  Clivo  CapitolO,  dedicata  ak 
Augusto."    De  region,  urb.    Regie  viiL  in  loc.  ciC  p.  105. 

^  Donatus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi. 

^  Mr.  Eustace,  who  appears  i^ever  to  have  seen  any  tlutag 
as  it  i8>  tells  us  that  eestitvtvm  is  read  on  the  mini,  and 
accounts  for  it.  He  ^'modosuo/sair  nodificaltieBr  CSas:- 
sica)  Tour,  chap»  x.  p.  870.  third  edit. 
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to  give  scope  to  further  conjecture*.    It  seems^ 
that  some  struggle  was  made  to  believe  it  decli-. 
eated  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  the  name  of  the 
&llen  tyrant  being  carefolJy  erased. 

The  aflfection  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  then 
exercised  a  powerftd  influence  over  the  Romans^ 
towards  his  Piety  the  emperor  Phocas,  is  well 
known  to  have  beea  as  great  as  that  of  the . 
exarch 'Smaragdus  in  whose  name  the  columri 
was  erected  ^  and  indeed  that  murderer  has^. 
found  a  defender  even  in  modem  times  ^.     The 

»  opaUO  CLEMENTIS.  /£KaMimOOUE 
PRINCIPI  DOMINO  n./ocac  imperatdrt 
PERPETUO  A  DO  CORONATO  TRIVMPHATORf 

SEMPER  AVGVSTO 
SMARAGDVS  EX  PRAEPOS  SACRI  PALATII 
AC  PATRICIVS  ET*^  EXARCHVS  ITALIAE 

I>EVQTVS  EIVS  CLEMENTIAE 
PRO  INNVMERABlLIBVS  PIETATIS  EIVS 

BENEFICllS  ET  PRO  QVieTE 
PROCVRATA  ITAL.  AC  CONSERtia*A  LlfiERTATE- 

HANC  STtOwm.  pietaTlS  EIV!S 

AVRI  SPLENDorc  mtcanTEM.  HVIC 

'  SV8LIMI  COLVmN«  <id  PERENNEM. 
IPSIVS  GLORIAM  IMPOSVIT  AC  DEDICAVIT 
DIE  PRIMA  MENSIS  AVGVSTI  INDICT.  VND^ 

PC*  PIETATIS  EIVS^  ANNO  aVINTO. 

See — ^Lektera soprala colonna dell'  Impen^ove  Foca.  scritta 
da  EQippo  Aufelio  Visconti,  Roma.  1813*  p.  10. 

*  Two  Dutchmen  sat  down  to  protect  axki  attack  this  yitor- 
thy  character.  Ant.  de  Stoppelaar,  oratio  pro  Phoca  Ini- 
I^Bratore,  AmsteL  17S2.  and  Simon  Van  den  Brink.  Orat 
in  Phocam  Imperatorem.^   AmsteU  1732.   Mr.  Gibbot);  torn. 


gilded  statue  representing  a  hideous  monster, 
and  such  as  the  decayed  arts  could  dien  furnish, 
the  style  and  even  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  shattered  repaired  column,  transferred  from 
some  other  structure  and  defaced  by  rude  carv- 
ing, must  have  forcibly  bespoken  the  degrada^ 
tion  of  the  Forum  and  of  the  Roman  race. 

The  local  sanctity  of  the  Roman  Forum  is 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  doubts  which  obscure 
iSie  greater  part  of  the  conspicuous  remains  in 
&is  quarter.  The  site  of  die  Forum  its^,  at 
least  the  exact  position  of  it,  is  not  quite  deter- 
minately  known.  Some  antiquaries  previous  to 
Panvinius  thought  it  to  be  near  the  temple  sup- 
posed that  of  Pallas  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Forum  of  Nerva '.  Fulvius  laid  it  down  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills  \  MarUanus 
extended  it  as  far  as  the  Arch  of  Htus,  and  Baro. 
nius  lengthened  it  to  St  Nicholas  in  Carcere^* 
Donatus  believed  in  the  more  restricted  sensed 
and  he  is  followed  by  Nardini.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  size  from  that  of  the  Forum  of 

viii.  oct.  cap.  xlvi.  p.  212,  overlooked  or  despised  these  au- 
Aorsy  wbe  were  awakened  firmn  their  repose  by  the  Abate 
Cancellieri,  the  friend  of  Viscbnti.  Leitera.    Ibid.  p.  10. 

^  *  Ibidkii/lib.  liL  cap.  xiu. 

*  Ibid.  Bb.  V.  cap.  ii. 

llbid,  ibid.  ibid. 

^  Donat.lib.  ii.  cap.  xtL  cap.  six. 
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Tratja»,  which  was  probably  the  larger  of  the 
two.  When  Constantius  visited  Rome  it  was 
r^arded  as  a  venerable  remnant  of  former 
power*.  The  destruction  of  the  monuments  and 
the  descdation  of  the  site  must  date  at  least  as 
early  as  the  fke  of  .Guiscard. 

The  name  of  the  Roman  Forum  seems  to  have 
been  obliterated  in  the  earliest  times,  and  when 
it  reappears  the  modern  denomination  by  a 
singular  coincidence  shews  that  time  had  ac- 
complished the  repented  vow  of  Totila*.  The 
Fonun  was  the  Cow-field  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fijfteenth  century,  and  the  sacred  precincts  are 
usually  known  by  no  other  name  to  this  day. 
The  accretion  of  soil  is  so  great  in  the  Carfipo 
Vaccinoj  that  the  excavations  to  the  ancient  level 
have -thrown  up  heaps  of  earth,  the  disposal  of 
which  has  become  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The 
dissection  has  not  yet  led  to  a  correct  anatomy 
of  the  ancient  structure.  Despairing  of  any  dis-  , 
coveries  at  the  foot  of  the  three  columns,  (the 

*  **  Perspectisstmum  prises  potentise  forum  obstupuit.'' 
Anun.  MarceU.  Hb.  xvi.  cap.  10.  p.  143. 

*  Totila  said  he  would  make  Rome  a  sheep-xoalk^  /xuXo^oroy. 
The  coincidence  would  be  more  striking,  if,  as  the  Latin 
translation  interprets  it,  and  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has,  apparently, 
copied  from  that  translation,  the  Gothic  king  had  used  the 
words  **  in  gregum  pascua,"  ^  "  pasture  for  cattle."  See 
Decline  and  Fall;  cap.  xliil.  tom.  vii.  at  p.  S69. 
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pretended  Comitium),  the  Abate  Fea  was  ^i^ect?* 
ing  the  labours  of  the  convicts  in  the  summ^  oC: 
1817,  to  ascertain  the  actual  direction  by  which 
the  triumphal  way  ascended  the  Capitoline  hilli 
The  difficulty  of  squeezing  the  twenty  elephants 
and  the  four  stags  abreast  of  Aurelian's  car,  into^ 
the  space  between  the  Arch  of  Severus  and  the 
supposed  Temple  of  Concord,  was  not,  howeyer,, 
likely  to  be  surmounted  by  any  discoveries  be!- 
neath  the  soil\     It  does  not  seem  that  any  floOTr- 
ing  similar  to  that  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan  wilL 
be  found  in  this  quarter :  nor  have  the  labours  at 
the'base  of  the  three  columns  decided  whether 
they  are  still  to  be  the  Comitium,  or  be  restored, 
to- their  former  tenants.  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  to 
Jupiter  Stator %    They  have ,  however,  added,  two. 
or  three  fragments  to  the  Fasti,  the  original  mass 

I  r 

■  Vdpisc.  in  Vit.  Aurel.  Hist.  Aug.  p,  210,  edit.  1519  ;  or, 
under  the  arch  would  be  equally  difficult. 

^  Nardini,  lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  is  positive  for  the  Comitium^; 
after  which  we  may  be  amused  with  the  following  opinions. 
*^  Quoique  il  y  ait  des  antiquaires  qui  croient  que  les  trois 
fiuperbes  colonnes.isol6es  que  Fon  vpit  dans  le  Forum,  &c« 
et  Fopinion  la  plus  comn^une  est  qu'elles  sont  un  reste.  du 
Pwiique  du  temple  de  Jupiter  StatorJ*  Vasi.  Itin^raire  de 
Rome,  1816,  tom.  i.  p.  78.  ''  Ma  che  sicuramente  sono 
avanzi  del  tempio  di  Castore  et  PoUuce."  Itjnerario  jdi.. 
Roma,  &c.  opera  dell'  Antiquario  Andrea  Manazzale,  Rom^ . 
1817,  tom.  i.  p.  44.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  hit  these  tWQ.  anti- 
quaries, "  lacquey  de  places  in  print." 
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df  whic^  was  discovered  at  the  opposite  church* 
(if  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice. 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  has^ 
Had  as  little  success  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Column  of  Phocas,  but  her  enterprising  libe-' 
rality  is  not  the  less  to  be  praised  and  imitated*. 
The  contiguous  sacred- way  is  a  fine  field  of 
glory,  and  may  be  called  virgin  soil.  From  thie- 
church  of  St.  Martina  in  tribus  Forts  to  the' 
comer  of  the  Carinae,  there  is  not  an  object  that 
has^  not  been  disputed,  and  that  may  not  again 
become  the  subject  of  controversy.  Nardini* 
thought  the  church  of  Saint  Hadrian  might  be 
the  temple  dedicated  by  Antoninus  to  Hadrian, 
ac  scandalous  but  probable  conjecture;  just,  as: 
liie  neighbouring  St.  Martina^  is  more  likely  4x) 
bave  been  formerly  devoted  to  -Mars  than  to 
the  **  Secretarium  Senatus^^*  a  name  given  to  it 
oniaccount  of  an  inscription  found  near  it,  and 

*  The  view  of  the  Forum  in  Paul  V.'s  time  gives  a  mass 
^ .  brick,  work,  called  Rostra  Vetera  et  Nova,  near  the 
Palatine;  some  arched  ruins,  called  Templum  Libertatis, 
near  the  Comitium ;  then  a  single  arch  and  two  steps,  like  a 
sentry-box,  Templum  Deorum  Penatum ;  and,  behind  these, 
thb  Curtian  Lake,  with  four  arches,  partly  filled  up,  called 
coria  nova  ad  Septentrionem  vergens. 

*  Lib.  V.  cap.  8. 

'  It  is  called  in  tribus  forts ^  from  the  contiguity  of  th^ 
fibman,  Augustan,  and  Julian  forums,  a  proof  of  its  high 
antiquity.  These  names  of  churches  are  the  great  help  in 
adjusting  topography. 
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copied  by  Gruter.  The  church  of  St.  Hadrian 
is  the  Temple  of  Saturn  in  one  guide  book,  and 
the  Basilica  of  Paulus  Emiliui^  in  another  \ 

Next  comes  the  church  of  St.  Cosmas  and 
Pamianus,  which  was  once  set  down  to  Castcnr 
and  Pollux,  then  to  the  goddess  Rome,  after- 
wards to  Romulus  and  Remus,  then  to  Romuhis 
alone,  then  lo  Remus  alone*.  The  round  vesti- 
bule is  ancient,  as  are  the  bronze  doors,  although 
they  did  not  originally  belong  to  this  structure, 
but  were  added  by  Pope  Hadrian  I.  together 
with  the  porphyry  columns.  Even  the  modern 
objects  change  in  Rome :  for  the  famous  picture 
in  this  church  of  the,  Mother  of  God%  which 
said  to  Saint  Gregory,  ^^  Gregorie  quare  me  non 
sabitasti  r*  is  become  God  the  Father,  with  a 
globe  in  his  hand,  and  two  fingers  held  up  in 
papal  benediction. 

The.  two  half-buried  CipoUine  columns  which 
succeed  in  this  line,  are  modestly  called.  Remains 
x^  $ome  ancient  edifice.  The  learned  Vasi  re- 
marks, that  they  stand  on  their  ancient  base,  and 

'  The  same  Vasi  and  Manazzale. 

*  Nardini,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. — Fabric.  Descrip.  Rom.  cap.  ix. 
»— .Venuti  Roma  Moderoa,  rione  x.  torn.  ii.  p.  354. — DonatUB, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  He  thinks  the  round  temple  might  have  be- 
longed to  one»  and  the  rectangular  one  behind  to  another. 

'  "  They  shew  us  here  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  re- 
l^imanded  Gregory  the  Great  for  passing  bj  ber  loo  CfMC^ 
lessly.''    Letter  from  Rome. 
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tfiat,  therefore,  when  an  excavation  was  made 
to  the  foot  of  them,  in  1735,  the  ground  plan  of 
the  sacred-way  was  discovered. 

The  inscription,  mvo  antonino  et  divas 
FAT^TiNAB,  on  the  portico  of  S.  Laurence  m 
Miranda^  would  appear  deci^ve:  the  antiquaries, 
however,  are  cautious  to  remark  that  there  were 
two  Antonines,  and  two  Faustinas. 

The  three  vaults  of  the  Temple  of  Peace 
would  certainly  seem  part  of  that  structure 
which  astonished  Hormisdas  %  and  which  He« 
rodian^  calls  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
work  in  the  whole  city.  Even  Nardini  ^  has  no 
dx>ubts  here.  But  the  modem  antiquaries  are 
determined  to  dispute  about  what  part  of  the 
temple  these  huge  vaults  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent ;  a  treasury,  a  Pinacotheca,  perhaps  a  bath^ 
or  any  other  building  of  the  Forum  of  Peace. 
Tlie  great  excavations  in  1812  discovered  im- 
mense masses  of  marble,  but  nothing  to  assist 
conjecture. 

This  part  of  Rome  must  have  been  abandoned 

'  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x.  in  loc.  dujbrumque 
pacts. 

*  Herodian,    lib.  i.    tw  t^  t)i^  "El^wns  rifAryo;  KWFt^)Jx^^» 
•dit.  Ba^.    The  fire  by  lightning  happened  in  die  reign  of 

^eVUBOQUS. 

^  JAb.  iiL  cap.  xii. 
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for  many  centuries,  in  order  to  fonn  the  accre- 
tion of  soil  at  the  back  of  these  vaults,  which 
slopes  into  an  embankment  of  hanging  gardens, 
Procopius  talks  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  as  being 
shattered  with  lightning  and  unrepaired.  The 
ruins  have  supported  modem  buildings,  of  which 
fragments  of  towers  still  remain.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  vestiges  of  the  old  city,  the 
topographer  may  amuse .  himself  with  adjusting 
the  many  other  structures  which  were  crowded 
iato  the  sacred-way'. 

«  ■  -         • 

Stanza  CXiy. 

Then  turn  ^e  to  her  latest  tribune^s  name^ 
IFrom  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee. 

For  a  sketch  of  tJhese  tyrants,  and  for  the  cha- 
racter and  exploits  of  Rienzi,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
JEmpire*.  Those  who  have  given  us  a  portrait 
of  the  Iloma^s  of  the  dark  ages,  have  repre- 
sented them  as  uniting  in  their  persons  all  the 
vices  that  can  degrade  the  human  character: 
Jjut,  in  spite  of  the  invectives  of  Liutprand^ 

'  See  Nardini,  lib.  jii.  cap.  xii. 

^  Cap.  xlix.  Ixix.  Ixx. 

'  Liutprand  was  tpld^  at  t^e  court  of  Nichephorus  Phocas^^ 
that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  although  he  camafrom  the  pretend^ 
Roman  £mpero»y  the  Otbojs  and  Adelbeid;  hut  QV^yJkJAm^ 
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wbA  Saint  Bernard',  tliose  vices,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  sgch  as  they  shared  with  their  bar- 
barous coteiftporaries,  seem  reducible  to  their 
ancient  reproach,  that  they,  could  not  bear  com* 
plete  servitude,  nor  perfect  freedom*.     The  bar- 

bard.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  bishop  of  Cremona 
became  violent,  and  attacked  the  Romans  with  that  sentence 
which  is  extracted  into  the  Decline  and  Fall|  cap.  xlix.  note  44* 
Ify  however,  the  reader  will  consult  the  original,  Liutprandi 
legatio  ad  Nichephorum  Phocam,  ap*  Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  torn* 
ii.  p.  4*79  to  489,  he  will  see  that  the  insolence  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  who  said  the  Lombards  were  too  big-bellied  to 
fight,  accusing  them  of  "  gastrimargiay'*  was  the  cause  of  the 
ambassador's  abuse,  which  was  directed,  perhaps,  rather  more 
against  the  Byzantines,  who  had  exclusively  assumed  the 
ikame  of  Romans,  than  against  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Liut- 
prand,  indeed,  shews  he  did  tiot  allude  to  the  Roman  citizens 
of  his  day  particularly ^  though  he  does  talk  of  their  subjection 
\p  harlots,  the  Theodoras  and  Marozia,  for  he  begins  his  attack 
with  Romulus.  ''  Romulum  fratricidam,  ex  quo  et  Roman! 
dicti  sunt,  pomiog^tum,  hoc  est  ex  adulterio  natum  chro» 
BOgraphid  innotuit/'  ftid.  p.' 481.  Nichephorus  mounted 
the  throne  in  963,  and  to  believe  Liutprand  and  S.  Bernard 
strictly,  we  should  think  that  the  Romans  continued  to  be 
the  same  abandoned  race  for  two  centuries ;  if  so,  the  Saxon 
Emperors  had  not  improved  them.  Liutprand,  it  is  true, 
might  &irly  say,  that  the  descendants  of  Romulus  had  for- 
feited their  title  of  lords  of  the  world,  kosmocratores* 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixix.  p.  270.  vol.  xii.  oct.  See 
also  Muratori  Annali.  ad  an.  11^2,  tom.  vi.  p.  499. 

^  ''  Sed  imperaturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nee  totam  servitu^ 
tetti  pati  possunt  nee  totam  libertaten;!."  Galba  said  this  to 
Fiso,    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi. 


[ 
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baiian  Uood  which  had  been  transfused  into 
their  veins  was  likely  to  irritate,  rather  than 
allay  this    impatience  of  control'^    and    con* 
eepttons  of  original  equality,  to  which  the  en- 
^ved  subjects  of  the  Caesars  had  long  been 
strangers,  might  be  imported  by  their   union 
with  the  savages  of  the  north.     Hie  ambassador 
of  a  despot,  and  a  saint»  might  easily  be  disgusted 
with  the  thousand  horrid  forms  which  this  tor* 
menting  feeling  would  assume,  and  which  would 
betray  itself  in  violence  or  perfidy,  in  arrogance 
or  meanness,  in  proportion  as  they  were  able  to 
shake  away,  or  obliged  to  submit  to,  the  yoke. 
Their'  conduct,   firom  the  first  assumption  of 
temporal  power  by  the  Popes,  must  seem  absurd 
and  contradictory,  if  it  be  not  regarded  as  the 
^consequence  of  a  resolution  to  submit  to  no 
resident  master  m^se  foreign  authority  might 
enable  him  to  employ  9l  foreign  force  for  their 
enslavement.     The  objection  applied  both  to 
Popes  and  Emperors,  and  their  history,  if  a  few 
broken  notices  may  30  be  called,  is  a  perpetual 
^xuggle  against  both,  sometimes  united,  and 
tometimes  separated  by  a  temporary  allianee 
with  the  people  themselves,  formed  for  the  same 
purpose  of  final  enfranchisement. 

We  must  not  feel  indignant  at  their  ill-directed 
€ffi>rts,  because  they  did  not  terminate  in  the  in* 
dependence  obtained  by  the  states  of  Tuscany 
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« 

and  Lombardy.  Th^Lr  city  bad  tbe  misfortune  of 
being  the  metropolis  of  Christianity^  in  which  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eurc^ 
that  a  priest  should  reign  ;  and,  secondly^  their 
too  glorious  name,  and  the  pride  of  their  Pon- 
ti&j  had  tempted  the  ambition  of  every  con- 
queror, with  a  crown  which  could  be  conferred 
nowhere  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.  Thu9 
they  had  to  contend  with  pretenders  who  could 
n^ver  die,  and  who  i&iled  not  to  unite  their 
effi>rts  when  the  Romans  thought  themselves 
strong  enough  to  aspire  to  an  independence  of 
both.  It  was  the  endeavour  of  the  people  and 
nobles  to  deprive  Leo  III.  of  all  temporal 
power,  that  made  him  apply  to  Charlemagne, 
and  merge  both  the  republic  and  the  patri- 
cianate  in  the  imperial  title  of  the  Frank". 

John  XII.  invited  Otho  the  Great  to  Rome, 
in  962,  under  pretext  of  assistance  against  Be- 
renger  and  Adalbert,  and  restored  the  Western 
Empire,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  ^eaih 
of  Berenger  Augustus  *,  in  924. 

It  was  to  assist  Gregory  V.  that  Otho  III. 
marched  to  Rome  ^ ;  and  the  protection  of  Bene- 
dict VIII  brought  down  *  Henry  II.  in  1014. 

'  See^-Annali  d'  Italia,  ad  an.  799^  torn.  iv.  p.  451 1  %SS* 
^  Aiinali  ad  an.  961,  torn.  v.  p.  961t  399. 
^Ibtd.  ad  an.  996>  torn.  ▼.  p.  dM. 
^  Aniidi,  torn.  vi.  p.  ^. 
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ITie  league  between  Adrian  IV.  and  Frederic 
Barbarossa  cost  Arnold  of  Brescia  his  life,  as 
the  price  of  the  Emperor's  coronation '. 

As  then  the  imperial  and  papal  interests  com- 
bined against  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  called, 
in  succession,  Charlemagne,  the  Othos,  the 
Henries,  and  the  first  of  the  Frederics,  to  Rome, 
so  the  annalists  of  either  party  have  joined  in 
the  censure  of  every  independent  leader.  -The 
patrician  Alberic,  the'  son  of  Marozia,  is  handed 
down  to  us  as  a  tyrant*,  yet  he  held  the 
dominion  of  Rome  for  two  and  twenty  years, 
successfully  resisted  the  repeated  sieges  of  the 
capital,  and  peaceably  transmitted  his  authority 
to  his  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age  K 
The  Consul,  or  rather  the  Oesar^  Crescentius  ♦, 

'  Annali  ad  an.  1155,  tom.vi.  p.  516. 

^  '^  Tennino  in  quest'  anno  il  corao  di  sua  vita  Alberico 
Patrizio  o  Principe  o  vogliam  dire  Tiranno  di  Romana.** 
Annali  ad  an.  954«>  torn.  v.  p.  384?. 

'  See  note  to  Stanza  LXXX.  p.  120. 

^  Mr.  Gibbon,  cap.  xlix.  calls  him  the  Brutus  of  the  Re- 
public, but,  in  fact,  he  affected  the  empire.  The  Marquis 
Maffei's  gallery  contained  a  medal  with  IMP.  QMS.  AU- 
GUST. P  P  CRESENTIUS,  on  one  side,  round  the  head 
of  the  prince,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  on  horseback  ha- 
ranguing soldiers,  with  the  legend  exercUus  S.  C,  below.;  .and 
on  the  base,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  similar  to  the  allocutions,  on  horse- 
back of  Hadrian,  Posthumus^  and  others.  The  arts  iq^pear 
to  have  been  still  preserved  even  in  those  ages,  if  we  may 
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isVin^the  sa&e  manner,  declared-  '^  a  bad  inatiy  a 
nan  blinded  by  ambition/*  whose  jiist  punish^-: 
toent  "  served  to  deter  those  who  knew  not  how 
to  obey  Pope  or  Emperor*/*     If  Muratori  says 
this^  what  is  to  be  expected  from  Baronius  ? 
Yet  the  Emperor  Otho   III.,  who  murdered' 
Crescentius,  undertook  a  barefoot  pilgrimage 
to  mount  Garganus  to  expiate  his  treachery  *. 
The  Guelf  and  Ghibeline  writers  are  alike  un- 
lAerci&l  to  popular  leaders.    The  anti-popes  of 
the -people  are  Voipbni  with  Muratori  j  those  of 
the  Emperors  sometimes  a  little  anti-canonical, 
but  often  legitimate :   there  is  no  depth  deep 
enough  for  either  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals; 
Arnold  (^  Brescia^  is  also  delivered  over  to 

judge  ft'om  this  medal.  Verona  Illustrata.  par.  ili.  p.  500. 
edit.  1732.  Crescentius  was  put  to  death  in  May  998)  and 
hanged,  with  twelve  others,  round  the  bastion  of  St.  Angelo. 

' ''  Un  mal*  uomo,  un  uomo  acciecato  dall'  mnbizione, 
convien  dire  die  fosse  Crescenzio  Console  di  Roma."  Annaliv 
&c,  torn.  t.  p.  504. 

**  II  che  servi  ad  atterrir  chiunque  non  sapeva  allora  ub- 
.  bldire  ne  al  Papa  ne  all*  Iipperatore."  Ibid.  p.  510. 

*  Annali  ad  an.  1001;  tom%  vi;  p.  1,  2.  •    : 

^  '^  Porro'drciter  annum  Christi  mcxlii.  Romahus  Popului 
1^  'Amaldi'Bnxiani  heresiardhae  verbis  seductus,  rebellionem 
contra  Petri  successores  justos  urbis  dominos  primum  insti- 
tdt,  rdmpublicatn  n^mpe  atque  Senatum  prout  antiquis'tend- 
P^Jrflms  fuer^t  restituere  ausus.'*    Antiq.  Med.  'JEn.  toni.  ii: 
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portmt^  as  an  ha:^siaroh  whose  rebelHoi^  doo 
trines  justly  condemned  him  to  the  flames  ot' 
both  worlds  \  These  doctrines,  however,  wad 
not  dispersed  with  his  scattered  ashes,  but  ware 
concentred  in  that  Capitol  and  by  that  Senate, 
which  be  restored ;  and  however  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  may  have  misapplied  his  institutions, 
they  served  to  retard,,  for  three  centuries,  tlst 
confirmed  establishment  of  rdigious  despotism. 
The  JR4>mans  were  the  last  of*  all  the  people  of 
Christendom  who  submitted  to  the  Pope.  Hie 
feudal  wars  of  the  city  bel(»;^ed  to  the  times, 
and  are  not  to  be  diarged  to  the  democratical 
spirit,  but  to  the  impotence  of  the  laws. 

jRienzi  had  the  fortune  to  fall  on  bettw  days 
and  better  tongues.  With  Petrarch  for  a  poet  % 
and  a  fellow-citizen,  rude,  but  a  witness  of  his 


''<Messo  cestui  (Arnold)  nelle  fbrze  del  Prefetto  di 
Roma  fu  impiccato  e  bruciato  e  1q  sue  ceneri  sparse  nel 
Tevere,  accioch^  la  stolida  plebe  non  veperasse  il  corpo  di 
questo  infame."  MuratorL  Anna!,  ad  an.  116^»  tom«  vf. 
p.  516. 

^  Petr.  eptstdia  hortatona  de  capessenda  Iflbertate.  Opii^* 
p.  535.  540>  and  the  6th  eclogue.  Vir  nf^atiin^  vb  for- 
t&sime,  Junior  Brute,  aire  tbe  tides  he  giv^  Jftitomii.  >  l>e 
Sade  was  jij^t  the  first  who  svppopf^  the  ^^pktu  gfiniM  <^ 
Pelrarch  to  be  addressed  to  the  younger  St^09  Gs^vfimi^ 
a&d  that  eulogy  ha^  been  also  claimed  for  QiorjiMAa  de'  .^ 
belli ;  but  the  Italian  ed^ors  h$mk  fer  th^  PiQSt  parly  i«e<v- 
Aised  the  genUe  spirit  in  Cda  di  Bienzi.    [See  CastelY^o'« 
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exploits,  for  a  biographer',  his  merits  have  been 
&irly  balanced  with  his  defects ;  and  as  those 
who  suflfered  by  his  justice  were  the  relielltouflr 
Barons,  rather  than  the  partizans  either  of  the 
church  or  the  empire,  his  half  heroic,  fantastic 
figure*,  has  been  delineated  with  unusual  par- 
tiality. The  fecility  with  whid)  he  succeeded 
in  his  first  designs,  shews  'that  the  allure  of 
liberty  had  lost  none  of  its  charms  at  Rome,  and 
tiiat  the  tyranny  of  the  fioMes  was  equally  odious 
with  that  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope. 

The  fall  of  this  abortion  of  fortune  was  the 
firuit  rather  of  his  own  intemperance  than  of 
Uie  inconstancy   of*   the    Romans  ^      As  the 

edition,  Venice,  1756,  p.  132,  et  seq.]  Our  London  editor 
has  rejected  the  French  hypothesis.  Zotti,  torn.  i.  p.  ]  12. 
Mr.  Gibhon  [chap^lxix,  ad  fin.  and  chap.  Ixx.  p.  588,  4to.] 
followed  his  favourite  Abb6. 

^  Historise  Romans  fragmenta.  Antiq.  Med.  Mvi.  torn.  iii. 
p.  S99  to  p.  480,  and  509  to  546. 

*  '^  Cestui  era  uomo  fantastico ;  dall'  un  canto  £icea  la 
figura  d'  eroe,  dall'  altro  di  paeao.''  Annali  ad  an.  1847» 
torn.  viiL  p.  250. 

^  Giovanni  Villani  seems  inclined  to  divide  Ae  disgrade 
between  the  tribune  and  the  people. 

^  Nessuna  signoria  mondana  dura 

* 

£  la  Tana  speranza  t*  ha  scoperto 
n  fine  della  £edlace  ventura.** 
Hist,  morentinas,  lib.  xii.  cap.  cir*  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn, 
xiii;  p.  982. 
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overthrower  of  the  usurpation  of  the  nobtes,  an 
the  assertor  of  justice,  as  the  punisher  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  projector  of  a  splendid  system 
which  was  to  restore  the  fi*eedom  of  Rome  and 
of  Italy,  he  did  indeed  "  redeem  centuries  of 
shame/^  When  the  republican  aspired  to  per- 
petuate his  own  power,  when  the  tribune  mu- 
tated the  fopperies  of  royalty",  when  the  re- 
former declared  himself  the  champion  of  super- 
stition* and  the  church, <he  lost  his  distinctive 
character,  and,  like  a  more  celebrated  person- 


*  The  account  of  the  feast  given  by  Rienzi  in  the  Laterail 
palace,  is  a  singular  picture  of  the  magnificence  and  luxury 
of  those  times,  as  well  as  of  the  vulgar  profusion  of  the  tri- 
bune. "  Sweetmeats  of  various  kindd ;  a  great  abundance  of 
sturgeon,  a  delicate  fish;  pheasants,  kids.  Every  one  was 
allowed  to  pocket  what  he  liked/'  '^  Confietti  de  divisate 
manere.  Fonce  abbonnantia  de  storione  (lopesciedelicato) ; 
fasani,  capretti.  Chi  bolea  portare  lo  rifudio,  se  lo  portava 
liberamente."  Hist.  Rom.  Fragmenta,  cap.  xxvu.  p..453, 
ibid.  Stephen  Colonna  told  Rienzi  that  the  decent  gar- 
ments of  a  plebeian  were  more  becoming  the  tribune  than 
those  pompous  robes  which  he  affected.  Ibid.  cap.  xxviii^ 
Some  original  letters  of  Rienzi,  never  before  published,  are 
iiiserted  at  the  end  of  these  notices. 

^Instead  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Rienzi  called  it  the 
Holy  Roman  Republic  in  his  title. '' Nicola  Severo  e  Clemente, 
de  libertate,  de  pace,  e  de  justitia  Tribuno,  anco  de  la  Santa 
Romana  Repiubbica  Libberatore  Illustre.''  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  his  word  of  battle  was  the  Holy,  Ghosts  CwoaUers!  **  E 
ordinao  le  battagliei  e  fece  U  capitaoi  delle  vattagli^,    £  deo  la 


». 
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age  of  our  own  times,  left  a  convincing  proofs 
that  a  revolution  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
maxims,  and  even  the  very  forms,  by  which  it 
was  at  first  ushered  into  life. 

The  modern  Capitol  retains  two  objects  which 
recai  the  memory  of  Rienzi.  The  horse  of  Au- 
relius  \  called,  formerly?  the  horse  of  Constan- 
tine,  which  stood  before  the  Lateran,  and  from 
whose  right  nostril  *he  tribune  poured  a  stream 
of  wine  on  the  day  of  his  ridiculous  knight* 
hood  ^ ;  and  the  bronze  fable,  usually  called  the 
/er  regia,  conferring  the  privileges  of  dominion 
on  Vespasian,  which  Rienzi  expounded  to  the 

ntmie  Spiriio  Santo  Cavalieri!*  Hist*  Rom,  Frtg.  cap.  xxxii« 
ibid*  When  he  came  from  Avignon,  he  came  as. senator  of 
the  Pope. 

^  ^*  A  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of  Co^* 
stantine's  brazen  horse :  no  complaint,  except  of  the  scarcity 
vf  water,  could  be  heiEurd."  Decline  and  FlUl,  cap.  Ixx.  torn, 
xii.  oct.  p.  346.  .  A  trifling  mistake  in  the  masterly  sketch: of 
IUenzi*s  life.  Wine  flowed  from  the  right,  water  from  the 
ielt  nostril.  '^  In  quella  die  continaamente  de  la  matina  nelP 
dva  fi  a  nona^  pe  le  nare  de  lo  Cavallo  de  Constantino^  che 
^8Se  de  vronzo  pe  canali  de  piommb  ordenati  jescio  pe  froscia 
ritta  vino  roscio^  e  pe  froscia  manca  jescio  acqua  e  cadea  in* 
dificientemente  ne  la  conca  ptena."  Hist.  Rom.  Fragm» 
eap.  xxvi.  p.  451.  Ibc.  bit* 

*  <<  Vitiosfl'buffbnia/'  is  the  title  given  to  the  ceremony  by 
th^  ainonym^us  author  of  the  Fragments.  Rienzi  excuses  it 
in  ft  letter  to.his  friend  Raynatd  Orisini.  See—^the  MS.  at 
the  end. 

s 
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populace,  and,  by  a  strange  distortion  of  mean- 
'  ing,  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  majesty  pf  their 
ancestors  \  The  inscription  was  once  in  -the 
Lateran,  and  is  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
The  horse  was  called  the  horse  of  Constan- 
tine,  by  mistakCy  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  IL 
In  the  regionary  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
the  Caballus  Constantini  is  near  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  apd  was  removed*  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Lateran  in  1187,  by  Clement  III.  It  was 
so  much  neglected  when  Sixtus  IV,  put  it  in  a 
inore  conspicuous  situation  before  the  Lateran, 
that  Flaminius  Vacca,  writing  of  it,  says,  it  was 
found  in  a  vineyard  near  the  Scala  Santa,  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  disinterment,  but  it  was 
never  under  ground.  Paul  III.  in  1538,  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Capitol.  But  what  Winkelmann 
says  ^  of  a  nosegay  given  annually  by  the  senator 

to  the  chapter  of  the  Lateran  as  an  acknowledg- 

• 

ment  of  right  is  not  true.      Michael  Angelo 

'  Bienci  was  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  made 
jiim  :  he  did  not  use  the  word  liberty^  -but  majesty.  ''  Signori 
ianta  era  la  majestate  de  lo  popolo  de  Roma,  che  a  lo  impe- 
Yalore  dare  Tautoritate,  &c.  &c.  Ibid.  cap.  iii.  Mr*  Gibbon 
calb  the  table  ^*  still  extant  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran.*'  He  evidently  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  that 
both  this  table  and  the  horse  were  in  the  Capitol  when  he 
wrote.  The  author  of  the  Fragments  says  that  Rienai  was 
the  only  man  in  Rome  who  could  read  or  interpret  the  table. 

*  Storia  delle  Arti^  torn.  ii.  p.  395. 
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made  the  pedestal  out  of  a  piece,  of  the  frieze 
and  architrave  of  the  Arch  of  Trajan  ^  WinkeU 
mann  has  also  mistaken  in  saying  the  man  was 

not  on  the  horse  in  Rienzi's  time. 

• 

The  Conservator  s  palace  exhibits  vestiges  of 
the  reform  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  of  his  re- 
established senate.  In  apartments  contiguous 
to  that  which  contains  the  old  Fasti,  the  modern 
series  of  inglorious  magistrates  is  ranged,  in 
humble  imitation  of  the  venerable  list  of  ancient 
conquerors  and  triumphs.  The  initials  of  the 
modern  title  are  so  given,  that  what  must  be 
read  Conservators  looks  like  Consuls.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  known  at  what  precise  period 
the  modern  senate  of  Rome  diminished  from  a 
council^,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  fifty- 
six  persons,  to  a  single  magistrate  ;  nor  does  it 
appear,  that  after  that  reduction  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  city  was  invariably  trusted  to  one 
alone  ^  The  senate,  in  the  modern  sense,  was 
an  office  exercised  by  one  or  more  persons,  fot 
a  term  which  was  at  first  annual  j  and  we  read 
of' this  senate  long  after  the  duties  had  been 

*  See  Dissertazione  sulle  rovine,  &c.  p.  410»  ad  fin. 

^  See— Serie  cronologica  de'  Senator!  di  Roma  dal  Conte 
Antonio  Vendettini  in  Roma,  1/7^ 

^  *<  £  primieramente  vediamo  dall*  elenco  medesimo  che 
i  Senatori  oraerano  pi&,  ora  un  sok),  e  prima  di  questo  tempo 
or  uno  or  due.*'    Vendett.  loc.  citat. 
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exercised  by  an  individual  K  Nbtwithitknafng 
the  re-establish nient  daies  from  11 4s,'  the  chro- 
tiological  series  does  not  begin  before  the  year 
1220,  with  Pareiizio  Parenzi.  The  names  for 
the  next  year  will  sound  powerfully  to  our  ears — 

1 221,  Hannibal  and  Napoleon. 

'■'-■■■  ' '  . 

Napoleon  pf  the  Orsi  is  a  frequent  name  in  the 

early  fasti.     The  chief  njagistrate  was  assisted 
by.  three  Assessors,  to  administier  criminal  and 
civil  justice ;  but  the  next  in  dignity  and  power 
to  those  or  to  him  who  composed  the  senate, 
were  the  three  Conservators ';  ftnd  in  addition,to 
these  the  same  list  contains  the  names  of  the 
Capo-Rioni^who  are  often  enrolled  with  the  Con- 
servators.    There  were  marshals  also,  of  whom 
one  is  recorded,  and  Praefects,  or  Notaries  of  the 
pr^aefecture.     In  an  interregnum,  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  senators,  the  Conservators  exer- 
cised  the  functions,  unless  they  Were  entrusted 
to  tnose  who  under  various  names  of  Reformers 
of  the  Roman  republic — Chamberlains— -Good 
men— Deputies  of  the  people,  supplied  the  place 
of  th^regular  government,  and  were  sometimes 
dependent  on  the  bene placitum  ofthe  Pope,  some- 
times derived  their  authority  from  the  Jjeople. 

.  r  J  5  •  .  ■»       ,  >      •  .     ,  f  f  1  1     V  •  f    -J     t  ■     ■    '       ■  ^       I'l  r    *         (      •        I   »       '       ■     ^  ■ 

'  '  ...  ■     j  ^       .''■..       .  ( J  ] 

^  His  title  was  Ilhistris  fir^t,  and  then  lUustritrimus.  with 
the  addition  Dd  gratia. 


The  law  by  which  an  2Men  alone  could  be 
cl^pseii  for  senator,  does  i)ot  apply  to  those  first 
on  the  list,  who  are'  specified  as  Romans,  nor 
d^d  it  qonstantly  obtain,  in  subsequent  peri9ds^ 
untij  the  reform  of  the  statutes  in  1480. 

When  Brancaleone  was  ejected,  in  1252,  this 
was  the,  usage,  but  in  the  next  century  the  officq 
was  divided  frequently  between  the-Colonna 
and  Cksini.  Muratori  *  mentions,  that  the  cus- 
torn  of  choosing  foreigners  for  magistrates,  was 
introduced  into  Itajy  before  the  year  1180. 
The  phoice  of  foreiffn  arbitrators  in  the  con- 
troyersies  of  states  and  princes,  seems  to  have 
been  the  fashion  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Thus  the  English  referred  to  Philip  of  France* 
■[^hus  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and 
other  princes — ^the  Scotch  for  instance — sub- 
mitted  their  claims  to  th^  judgment  of  King 
Edward  1. 2 

The  ancient  statutes  have  been  traced  back 
to  the  year  1564. 

Every  vestige  of  t;he  popular  government  \ 

'  Dissertazione  sopra  le  antichitsl  Ital.  diss.  xlvi.  p.  67* 
torn.  iiL 

^  Sfi^ — ^Qume,  ^i^t*  of  Eog^nd,  Edw.  I.  cap.  xiii. 

^  For  a  short  account  of  the  statutes  and  government  of 
Rome,  see  the  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixx.  p.  $80.  torn.  xii. 
bet.  AVhat  has  been  said  above,  was  inserted  merely  in  ex. 
{Sanation  of  the  modem  Fasti  Consulares.  I^e  civil  and 
criminal  justice  of  Rome,  previously  to  the  late  revokitioir, 
was  esteemed^  and  with  reason,  the  most  iniqaitouf  in  Itah$ 
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which  those  statutes  were  meant  to  preserve, 
has  bfeen  gradually  abolished ;  and  the  Senate 
and  Roman  people,  after  nearly  seven  centuries 
of  feeble,  dubious  existence,  are  noW  at  their 
last  gasp.  One  of  the  operations  of  the  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi's  ministry  has  been  to  give  an  unity  to 
the  paffal  government,  by  depriving  the  Conser- 
vators of  some  feudal  jursidictions  which  they 
still  held  at  Viterbo.  The  senatorial  palace  of 
the  Capitol  has  probably  seen  the  last  tribunal 
of  the  expiring  magistrates. 

The  pageant,  however,  remains.  The  three 
Conservators  act  certain  parts  in  certain  cere- 
monies :  they  stand  on  the  second  step  of  the 
papal  throne,  and  they  have  a  right  to  carry  the 
sacramental  vessels  between  the  high  altar  and 
his  holiness,  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  Senator 
of  Rome  bears  a  still  more  conspicuous  part  in 
these  scenes  of  humiliation.  When  the  Pope 
pontificates,  the  Senator  stands  amidst  a  seated 
assembly,  but  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
hierarch,  on  a  level  with  the  throne,  and  a  step 
above  the  Conservators.  His  cloak  of  golden 
brocade,  and  his  depending  rolls  of  borrowed 
hair,  suit  well  with  the  meek  ministerial  attitude 
of  the  gentleman-usher  j  but  they  are  dwindled 
into  nothing  amidst  the  purple  of  the  cardinals, 

The  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  has  attempted  some  reforms,  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope  appeared  likely  to  revive  all  the  de» 
fects  of  the  old  government. 
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and  the  seven-fold  robes  of  the  holy  father :  even 
his  patient  resignation  is  obscured  by  the  incense 
and  awful  bustle  of  that  pious  pantomime. 

The  half-starved  porters  of  the  Campidoglio 
make  their  boast  to  strangers,  that  their  Senator 
is  placed  for  life,  and  cannot  be  degraded  from' 
his  office,  even  by  the  Pope  himself.  But  the 
pontiffs  have  shewn  their  conviction  of  his  im- 
potence,  by  dispensing  with  the  statute  which 
enacteid  that  no  one  but  an  alien  could  be 
chosen.  His  present  Holiness  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  nominate  a  relation,  asRezzonico 
had  done,  but  gave  the  idle  title  to  the  young 
Patrizzi,  the  representative  of  a  noble  Siennese 
family  transplanted  to  Rome. 

The  eloquent  initials  of  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  are  still 
to  be  seen  multiplied  on  all  the  escutcheons  and 
inscriptions  of  the  modern  city ;  and  the  same 
ambitious  formula  has  been  imitated  by  the  little 
tributary  towns  of  the  pcmtifical  state.  We 
read,  on  the  stuccoed  gateway  at  Tivoli,  of  a 

modem  *'  Senate,  and  Tiburtine  People.*' 

•  '  •  '■ 

Stanza  CXLV. 
While  stcmds  the  Coliseum^  Rome  shall  stcmd. 

"  Quandiu  stabit  Colysaeus,  stabit  Roma ; 
quando  cadet  Colysaeus,  cadet  et  Roma;  quando 
cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus."    These  words 
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aife  quoted  by  Mr.  Gibbon^  asra  proof  that  the. 
Coliseum  was  entire  when  seen  by  the  AnglOf 
Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  At  the  same 
time,  as  they  extended  their  admiration  to  Rome^ 
which  was  then  partially  destroyed,  it  is  not  im> 
possible  that  the  amphitheatre  may  hav6  been  in; 
some  degree  dilapidated  even  in  that  early  period. 
The  fire  which,  about  the  year  219,  destroyed 
the  upper  wooden  works,  in  which,  amongst 
other  conveniences,  there  were  brothels ^  oc- 
casioned the  repairs  of  Heliogabalus  and 
Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian ;  and  the  fre- 
quency of  such  restorations  may  be  concluded 
from  the  different  forms  and  materials  lately 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  area.     Mention  is  made  of  a  fire 

*  Cap.  Ixxi.  torn.  xii.  oct.  p.  41 9.  One  of  the  most  pic- 
turesqoe  descriptions  of  the  elfect  of  the  Coliseum  is  given 
by  Ammian,  who  calls  it  a  solid  mass  of  stone-work,  to  whose 
summit  the  human  eye  can  scarcely  reach.  "  Amphitheatri 
molem  solidatam  lapidis  Tiburtini  compage,  ad  cujus  sum- 
mitatem  aegre  visio  humana  conscendit/'  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x. 
p.  145 ;  a  structure  where  there  was  sitting  room  for  87,000 
spectators,  besides  place  for  more  than  22,000  others,  was 
the  first  amphitheatre  of  the  kind  ever  raised,  for  that  of 
Statilius  Taurus  is  not  to  be  reckoned.  Pompey's  theatre, 
a  hollowed  mountain^  was  also  the  first  theatre  made  of  stone. 
The  Romans  in  both  these  works  rose  at  once  to  perfection; 
the  effect  was  instantly  discovered  to  be  insurpassable. 

*  Lampridius  mentions  this  in  his  life  of  Caracalla. 
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under  De(?w^  It  w^  qe^ts^inly  ii^  all  i^s,  glory 
in  the  reigi^of  Prpbus,  apd  the  seVen  hundred 
wild  beasts,  and  the  six^  hundred  gladiators  * 
whiqh  he  exhibited  at  ot^fi,,  qould  nfOt  occupy 
a  twelfth  part  of  t^ie  arena.  The  number  of 
wild  beasts  which  might  stapd  together  in  this 
arepa  has  beei^  calculated  tQ  be  ten  thousand 
seven,  hundred  and  seventy-nine*,  so  that  it 
iflay  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Titus  showed 
th?  Ronjan  peoptq  five  thousand  in  one  4ay% 
or  that  Probus,  unica  mksione^  exhibited  four 
thousand  ostrict^es,  boars,  deer,  ibexes,  wild 
s^heep,  and  other  gr^mimvoro^s  apirnaJlsj  amidst 
a  forest  which  had  been  transplanted  into  the 
^Pfiphitheatre^  Perhaps  i^:  is  not  to  be  ui;ider- 
^tood  that  t^iey  were  slain  at  once*. 

The  Coliseum  was  struck  bj  lightning  in  the 
reign  of  ConstaiEitine,  bnt  repaired;  for  the  laws 
for  abolishing  gladiatorial  shows  >yere  not  observ- 
ed until  the  reign  of  Honorius*;  and  even  after 
that  period,  men  fought  with  wild  beasts,  which 

'  In  the  Eusebian  Chronicle.  See— Ma&i.  VeroiUL  lUus- 
trata.  part  iv.  pp.  36, 3/.  edit.  1731. 

*  By  T.  B.  Nolli.  See'—- delle  memorie  sacre  e  proftme 
dell*  anfi^eatro  Flavio  dal  Canonico,  Giovanni  Marangoni. 
Rom.  1746.  pp.  33,  34. 

^  **  Atque  uno  die  -quinque  millia  pmne  genus  ferarum." 
Sueton.  in  vlt.  Tit. 

*  Vopisc.  in  yit.  Prob.  p,  233.  Hist.  Aug*  edit.  1519. 
^  Marangoni^  ibid.  p.  41. 

^  See  note  to  Stanza  CXLI.  in  the  notes  to  Childe  IJarold. 
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seems  to  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  the 
amphitheatre,  rather  than  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators\  The  fighting  apd  hunting  continued 
at  least  until  the  end  of  Theodoric's  reign,  in 
526,  and  the  seats  of  the  principal  senators  were 
jealously  preserved^  MafFei  had  heard  of  an 
inscription  mentioning  a  restoration  by  that 
monarch,  but  was  not  able  to  find  such  a  record  ^ 
As  there  is  no  notice  of  his  repairs,  and  as  his 
admiration  of  it  is  particularly  specified,  the 
dilapidation  *  of  the  structure  could  not  have 
been  begun  either  by  *Alaric  or  Genseric. 

It  is  just  possible  thaf  some  of  the  holes  which 
now  disfigure  the  whole  surface,  may  have  been 
made  by  the  extraction  of  the  metals  used  for 
clamps,  which  we  have  remarked  to  have  been 
A  practice  of  the  Romans  even  before  the  Gothic 
invasion*;  but  Mbntfaucon^  is  strangely  mis- 
taken in  calling  the  Barbarians  the  sole  and 

^  Verona  lUustrata,  part  iv.  pp;  i2,  3.  Mafiei  notices  that 
Caabodorus  calls  it  tkeatrum  venatorium.  True  :  but  gladia- 
tors had  been  abolished  some  time  before,,  therefore  the  au- 
thority is  not  conclusive. ' 

^  Cassiod.  Variar.  epist.  42.  lib.V.^  the  bishop  lamented  the 
enormity  of  the  sport ;  '^  actu  detestabilis,  certanen  infelix,*' 
spectaculum  tantum  fabricis.     Ibid,  epist.  42.  lib.  iy. 

^  Verona  Illust.  ib.  p.  3/. 

4  See  note  to  Stanza  LXXX. 

s  MoBtf.  diar.  Ital.  '*  Unam  germanamque  causam  fora* 
minum/'  p.  233.  See  note  50.  Decline  ai^d  Fall>  torn.  xiL 
p.  419.    . 
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sufficing  cause  of  all  these  holes :  no  less  is  an* 
other  writer  deceived  in  saying  they  were  all 
made  by  artisans.  Joseph  Maria  Suarez,  who 
has  written  expressly  on  this  subject,  actually 
proves  nothing  with  all  his  seven '  causes,  and 
has  made  a  gross  mistake  in  supposing  Volusian 
bad*  occupied  a  part  of  the  amphitheatre  as  a 
strong  hold  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  *•  It  was 
a  box  at  the  shows  he  had  seized,  not  a  fortress^- 
The  true  account  seems  to  be  given  by  the 
editor  of  Winkelmann,  who  believes  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  holes  were  made  for  the 
extraction  of  thfe  metals,  and  only  a  few,  com- 
paratively, for  the  insertion  of  the  beams  and 
staples  necessary  for  forming  chambers  and 
divisions,  when  the  ruin  was  made  a  place  of 
defence,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards, 
perhaps,  a  magazine  of  manufacturers^.  The 
first  plunder  jnay  have  been  b.egun  in  war,  but 
was  more  the  labour  of  peace,  and  was  actually 
continued  in  the  time  of  Theodoric*.    The 

*  Jos.  M.  Suaresii  de  foraminib.  lapid.  diatriba.  addressed 
to  a  Barberini  in  l65l.  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p.  31 8. 

^  **  Hac  crudeli  surreptione  captata  turrem  circi,  -atque 
locum  amphitheatri  illustris  recordationis  patris  eorum  detes- 
tabili  ambitu  a  vestris  suggerunt  fascibus  expeditum."  Va- 
riar.  lib.  iv.  epist.  42. 

^  Dissertazione  sulle  Rovine,  pp.  2779  2/8. 

Var.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  epist.  7.  lib.  iii^  epist.  31. 
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tl^ij^v^s,  worked  in  t^e  night;.  The  lead  is  still 
^e^n  19  some  of  t^e  holes.  The  larger  cavities 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  other  cause. 

l^otiisL  is  s^iid  to  have  exhibited  the  equestrian 
g^mes  of  the  Cirpus :  but  nothing  is  l;old  of  his 
yeviv^ng  those  pf  the  amphijtbeatre.  Justinian 
^bolishe^  the  latter  in  every  part  of  l^is  domi- 
p^OP :  and  frpjru  t;hat  period,  so  MaflB^i  thinks^ 
the  attacks  pf  time  and  man  b^gan  t^o  be  ^l- 
jurious '.  The  great  mass  of  the  exterijal  struc- 
ture inight,  however,  have  been  entire  wbenf  i^ 
appeared,  to  the  pilgrims  a$  durable  as  the  world 
itself;  but  abandoned  to  neglect  and  exposed 
to  the  floods  and  earthquakes  of  the  s^y^ntb 
qentury,  much  of  the  lower  and  more  frs^il^ 
part  of  the  work  must  have  been  d^faced^  an4 
it  seems  probable  that  some  pf  j[;be  mass  it&ie]^ 
had  fallen  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Frangi* 
pane  family  in  the  twelfth  cent\iry  or  earlier^ 
Its  decay  would  facilitate  the  convexsioijL  by  the 
supply  of  fallen  materials. 

The  author  of  the  memoir  on  the  amphitheatre^ 

*-  Verona  Illust.  ibid.  p.  6P.  **  Allora  fu,  che  il  grand'  an- 
fiteatro  di  Tito  reso  inutile  coinminci{>  a  soffir  gl'  insulti  e  del 
tempo  e  deglt  Viomini/* 

'  Onufrius  Panvinius  in  hb  MS  memoirs  de  gerde  Frege* 
panica  quoted  by  Marangoni,  ibid.  49.  thinks  thb  occupation 
took  place  after  t^e  year  1000. 

^  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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ascribes  the  ruin   of  the  arcades  towardis  the 

Caelian  mount  to  Robert  Guiscard :  who,  if  he 

•  - .     ,    .       ,-  ....      -  '  ■  ■ 

destroyed  the  structures  between  that  mount 
and  tlie  CapitoP,  must  necessarily  have  fallen 
upon  the  Coliseum.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  the 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  amusement  contri- 
buted  to  the  distresses  of  Rome.  Donatus,  and 
after  him  Mr.  Gibbon,  have  made  a  mistake  in 
supposing  that  a  manufactory  of  silk  weavers 
was  established  there  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Bandonarii  or  Banderarii  of  the  Coliseum 
in  1 192,  noticed  by  a  cotemporary  writer^,  were 
the  officers  who  carried  the  standards  of  their 


>  ^*  £t  majorem  iurbis  partem  Coelium  inter  et  Cap^tolium 
sitam  evertit.*'  These  words  of  Leo  Ostiensis  (Ap.  Barpm. 
ad  an.  1084)  are  quoted  by  Marangoni,  but  the  Abate  Fea, 
iKdsert.  p.  3^5,  finding  no  certain  memorial,  hesitates. 

^See — Ordo  Rbmanus  xii.  auct.  Cericio  Camerario.  ap. 
Mabill.  Museum  Italic,  torn.  ii.  p.  195.  num.  52.  ^*  Bando< 
nafii  Colossi  et  Cacabarii,  quando  dominus  Papa  coronatur, 
in  eundo  et  redeundo  ipsum  cum  vexillis  prsecedunt,  quasi 
etenim  una.  schola  est.  et  eadem  die  debent  comedere  cum 
eodem.  domiAO  P^pa.''  ^  They  were  certain  trained  bands  of 
the  different  quarters,  ^  we  see  by  this  expression  in  Vill^^ 
]cap.  xiv.  lib.  vii.  Itiner*  Qreg.  X.  "  Currebant  Banderarii 
Romani  velut  dementes  tubis  clanffentibus."  See  also  Du- 
cange  verb.  Banderarii. — Marangoni.  p*  49.  The  mistake 
of  Donatus  is  at  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.,  that  of  Gibbon  at  cap,  Ixxi. 
p.  419.  oct.  vol.  xii. 
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school^  and  preceded  the  pope  in  his  coronation. 
No  such  employment  was  exercised  in  the  Coli-^ 
seurt,  which  was  now  become  a  regular  fortress. 
Innocent  II.  took  refuge  there  in  1130;  and 
the  Frangipani  were  shortly  after  expeUed,  but 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  a  second  time. 
Alexander  III.  retreated  thither  from  the  Ghi- 
beline  faction  in  1165. 

In  1244  Henry  and  Joha  Frangipane  wAe 
obliged  to  cede  the  half  of  their  intrenchment 
to  the  Annibaldi;  but  by  the  authority  of  In- 
nocent IV.  recovered  entire  possession  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year.  The  Annibaldi,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  driving  out  their  rivals  j  and 
held  the  Coliseum  up  to  the  year  1312,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  yield  it  to  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.  In  the  year  1332  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Senate  and  Roman  people.  This 
is  the  date  of  the  bull-feast  of  which  Ludovico 
Monaldesco  has  left  an  account^  transcribed 


*  ^^  Annali  di  Ludovico  Monaldesco.  ap;  Script.  Sen 
Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  529»  542.  A  modester  memorialist  was 
never  met  with.  This  is  all  he  says  of  himself :  ^^  I,*Lewii5 
of  Bonconte  Monaldesco,  was  born  in  Orvietto^  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  city  of  Rome  where  I  lived.  1  was  bom 
in  the  year  1327  in  the  month  of  June^at  the  coming  of  the 
emperor  Lewis ;  and  now  I  will  relate  all  the  story  of  my  times, 
for  1  lived  in  the  world  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  without 
any  sickness  except  at  my  birth  and  deaths  and  I  died  of  oM 
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mto  the  Decline  «;nd  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  contrivance  of  such  an  exhibition  haa 
given  rise  to  a  persuasion  that  the  amphitheatre 
was  then  entire ;  but  the  adaptation  of  a. range 
of  benches  round  the  area,  would  not  be  difficult 
even  now ;  and  indeed  it  will  be  observed,  it 
was  resolved  to  renew  the  bull-fights  even  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  porticoes 
on  the  south  side  were  the  first  to  give  way : 
and  those  who  assign  the  earliest  date  to  the 
destruction  of  the  exterior  range  of  arcades 
in  this  quarter  and  towards  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine,  do  not  descend  lower  thau  the  famous . 
earthquake  in  1349*  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
year  1381  a  third  part  of  the  building  and  a  ju- 
risdiction over  the  whole*  was  granted  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  to  the  religious  so- 
ciety of  Sancta  Sanctorum,  who  probably  formed 
their  hospital  in  the  higher  arches  blocked  up 
by  the  Frangipani,  of  whose  walls  traces  are  yet 
apparent  towards  the  Lateran.  Their  privileges 
continued  until  the  year  1510,  and  their  property 
Was  recognized  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 

age»  having  .been  bed-ridden  a  twelvemonth.  Sometimes  I 
went  to  Orvietto  to  see  my  relations.**  The  narration ^f  his 
own  death  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  ^nd  judiciously  inserted 
by  Muratori,  who  bears  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of- this 
posthumous  writer. 


Ifeenth  cfeiitury  >.  The  atms  of  the  S.  P-  Q.  k.^tiA 
oaf  the  above  cbtnpihy,  niamdy,  our  Saviout  on 
ati  altar  betwe'eh  tiyo  candlesticks,  are  still  sfefen 
oh  the  outside  of  the  artades  towards  the  chu¥ch 
of  St,  Gregory  and  the  Arch  of  Cohstatltinfe, 
Vehith'Must,  therefore,  have  been,  as  they  are 
now,  the  external  range ;  but  which,  before  the 
outer  circles  had  fallen  down,  werfe,  in  fact^  the 
Internal  ar6hes  of  the  first  corridore.  This^ 
proof  seettis  decisive,  thkt  as  early  At  least  "as  tJre 
lifiddle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  e*teirior 
dircunifertnce  had  it^eased  to  be  **^  6ntif e  *and 
inviolate,''  so  thdt  Mr.  Gibbbn,  by  fblltfvdtig,  ^r 
Wther  by  divining  the  mysterious  MontfeUfcoh, 
has  made  a  'mistake  of  two  hundred  yd^ts  In 
assigning  that  state  of  pireservationev^ti  as  Idw 
dbVh  as  the  iHiddle  of  the  siiteenth  centiity*. 

'  MaraQgoni,  ibid.  p»55.  et  seq.  They  seem  to  have  made  a 
claim  so  late  a^  171^9  which  was  not  attended  to.  Ibid,  p.^  72* 

«  '<  The  inside  was  damaged;  but  in  the  middle  qf  the  six- 
teenth century,  an  era  of  taste  and  teaming,  the  exterior  cir^ 
(umference  of  \6i2  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate 9  a  triple 
iteration  of  fourscore  arches  which  rose  to  ihe'  height  ^106 
feet.  Of  the  present  ruin,  the  nephews  of  Paul  III*  are  -the 
guilty  agents:*'  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixxi,  p.  424.  and 
note  63.  After  measuring  the  priscus  amphitheatri  gyrus, 
Montfaucon,  p.  142,  only  adds  that  it  was  entire  under  Tatd 
III*  Tacendo  clamat.  Mutatori,  Annali  d^  Italia^  torn,  xiv, 
p.  371,  more  jreefy  reports  the  guilt  of  the  Tdriiese  pdpe 
and  the  indignation  qf  the  Roman  people^    Look  into  Mti- 


-  lA  letter  fc  tile  Vatican  library  from  the  bifllio^ 
^  Orvietto,  legate  to  pope  Urban  V.  about  th^ 
y€»r;  1362^  is  said  to  inform  that  |pon tiff  that  the 
stones  of  the  Coliseum  had  been  offered>for  sale; 
but  had  found  no  other  purchaser,  than  the 
Srangipane  family^  who  wished  to  buy  them  for 
the  iconstruction  of  a  palace.  The  editor  of 
Winkelmann  was,  however  \  unable  to  find  thiis 
letter:  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  no 
search  has  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  do"^ 
eument  which  Barthelemy  saw  in  the  archives  of 
the  Vatican,  and  which*  contained  a  commoti 
privilege  granted  to  the  factions  of  Rome  of 
^'  digging  out''  stones  from  the  Coliseum*; 
The  author  of  Anacharsis,  however,  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  an  imposture;  and  the  ex- 
aggeration of  Poggio,  who  says  that  in  his  tiihe 
the  greater  part  of  the  amphitheatre  had  been 


ratori,  you  find  these  words:  "  Per  fabbricare  il  Palazzo 
Famese  gran  guasto  diede  all  anfiteatro  di  Tito.  Fece 
g^idare  ii  clero  e  i  Popoli  suoi  per  le  gravezze  loro  accres- 
ciute.''  Annali.  ad  an.  1549.  torn.  x.  p.  335.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  preople  wa3  for  the  taxes,  not  the  destruction 
of  the  Coliseuno. 

'  Dissertazioiie,  &c.  p.  309. 

9  <<<£t  praterea,  si  omnes  concordarent  de  faciendo  Tibur- 
tim^iifadd^set  oommune  id  quodfoderetur.*'  M6aioires  de 
I'aeademie  des  inscriptions,  torn,  zxviii.  p.  585.  also  published 
MpAT^tely. 
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reduced  to  liipe^  bespeaks.some.terrible.de- 
v£($tation  not  at  ^11  reconcileaUe  with  that 
integrity  which  Mr.  Gibbon  affirms  to  have 
been  preserved  up  to  the  time  of  Paul  IIL 
The  historian  quotes  both  the  document  <^ 
Barthelemy  and  the  lamentation  of  the  Floren- 
tine, and  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  bis 
ej:ror  except  by  supposing  that  he  applied  all 
dilapidation  previous  to  that  period  solely  to  the  . 
initerior  elevation,  which,  however,  would  be 
also  a  mistake.  Blondus  has  besides  left  a  me- 
morial of  the  ruin  a  hundred  years  before  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.^  In  fact  we  have  seen 
that  Paul  II.  had  before  employed  many  of  the 
blocks  of  travertine  for  his  palace  of  Saint 
Mark;  and  Cardinal  Riario.for  that  of  the  Chan- 
cellery \      Theodoric   thought  a  capital   city 

'  <^  Ob  stultitiam  Romanorum  majori  ex  parte  ad  calcem 
redactum."  De  Variet.  Fortun.  in  loco  cit.  Poor  Maran- 
goni  interprets  this  folly  to  be  their  rebellion  against,  not 
the  amphitheatre,  but  the  pope.  **  Non  oscuramente  attri- 
i)uendo  queste  rovine  alia  stoltezza  de*  Romani  riheUati  con- 
tro  U  PqrUefice.**    Ibid.  p.  47. 

♦  Both  he  and  Lucius  Faunusand  Martinelli  Bttributed  the 
ruin  to  the  Goths»  mistaking  an  order  of  Theodoric  to  re- 
pair the  walls  of  Catania  with  the  stones  of  an  amphitheatre, 
as  if  it  applied  to  the  Coliseum.    Marangoni,  ibid.  p.  44. 

3  ^'  Paulus  II.  aedes  adhuc  Cardinalis  ad  S.  Marci  ^mplissi- 
mas  extruere  ceperat :  quas  deinde  cum  PoQlifex  oedifiqaiiet 
ex  amphitheatri  ruinisuti  postea  Raphael  Riarius  etAlexandec 
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might'  be  built  with  the  weahh  expended  on 
the  Coliseum  \  and  indeed  some  of  the  noblest 
palaces  of  modern  Rome  have  been  constructed 
out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  ruins.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sale  of  some  of  the  stones 
in  1531,  and  in  the  next  century  others  were 
employed  in  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  Ca- 
pitols 

But  all  lesser  plunder  has  been  obliterated 
by  the  more  splendid  rapine  of  the  Famese 
princes.  The  Baths  of  Cpnstantine,  the  Forum 
of' Trajan,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  added  their  marbles  to  the  spoils  of  the 
Coliseum :  and  the  accounts  of  the  Apostolic 
chamber  record  a  sum  of  7)3 1 7,888  crowns  ex* 
pended  between  the  years  1541  and  1549  upon 
the  gigantic  palace  of  Campo  di  Fiore  aloneS 
Whether  the  progress  of  decay  was  anticipated 
and  aided,  or  whether  such  blocks  only  as  had 
already  fallen  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of 

Fa)niQSUi8  fecisse  dicuntur.**  Donatus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  This 
is  b\jit  a  delicate  phrase  if  Paul  III.  had  really  thrown  down 
the  outride  ranges. 

I  Cassiod.  epi^t.  xlii.  lib.  iv. 

*  In'  lG04:  these  facts  are  stated  from  the  documents  in 
Marangpniy  p.  56. 

'  Dissertazione,  &c.  p.  399.  note  c.  The  mention  of  the 
•Theatre  of  Marcellus  has  been  added  from  Venuti  Roma  Mo- 
ienoi,  in  his  account  of  the  Famese  palace. 

T  9 
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construction,  is  still  a  disputed  poiilt^  Mt^^ 
iieUi^  has  dared  to  believe  in  the  more  unpan 
donable  outrage^  whilst  Marangoni  has  stepped 
forward  to  defend  the  Popes,  but  candidly  owns 
that  Paul  III.  and  Riario  may  have  thrown 
down  many  of  the  inner  arcjhes. 
.  Amongst  the  projects  of  Sixtus  Quintus  was 
that  of  establishing  a  woollen  manufactory  in  the 
Coliseum,  which  had  before  given  shelter  to  the 
artisans  of  periodical  fairs^  and  according  to  .what 
we  can  collect  of  the  plan  from  Fontana^  itap*^ 
jpears  that  if  it  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
the  arcades  of  the  Coliseum  would  have  been  eUr 
tirely  closed  up,  and  the  whole  maiss  have  beea 
converted  to  a  circuit  of  dirty  dens  like  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus-  Mabiltod,  who*  says  that 
if  Sixtus  had  lived  aye^v  longer  wejshouldbave 
bad  the  Coliseum  entirely  restored  ^  talks  as  if 


^  Roma  Ricercata  nel  suo  sito.  giorD.6.  Marangoni,  ibiJL 
p.  47i  Martinelli  says  P&ul  11.  cut  donn  the  archa  towartk 
St*  John  and  St.  Paul;  but  Platina^  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  that  pontiff  and  would  not  have  been  silent^  (perhapt^  no- 
tices no  such  attack  in  his  life  of  Paul^ 

*  Some  of  the  earth  was  cleared  away  and  excavations 
made  in  the  area,  and  Sixtus  had  already  advanced.  15,000 
crowns  to  merchahts  to  **  establish  the  manufactory.**  Fon- 
tana — di  alcune  Fabbriche  fatte  in  Roma  da  P]P.  SistoT. 
Marangoni,  ibid.  p.  (k),  61. 

'  **  Vixisset  Sixths  V.  et  amphitheatrum^  stupeadum  ^^^ 
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Ik^  h^d  niever  been  at  Rome  or  opened  ^  9ingl4 
^6(>k  on  the  subject  .11 

./;  In  1594  some  of  the  upper  arches  w^re  oqqu* 
pied  by  mechanics  \  who  paid  a  pound  of  waif 
quit  rent  to  the  arch  confritternity  of  the  Kof 
n)an  Gonfalonier «  .     :^ 

.  The  papal  government  must  -  be  ^harge4 
with  neglect,  if  not  with  spoliation.:  Of  th<e 
leall  said  to  be  built  round  the  Coliseum  by 
£ugenius  IV.  there  is  no  authentic  record. 
Mr. .  Gibbon  quoted  it  frpm  Montfaucot),who 
took  it  from  Flaminius  Vacca,  who  lived  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Eugeniud,  aild  re^ 
ported  it  on  hearsay «.  This  majestic  relic,  which 
had  been  protected  as  a  barrack,  a  hospital/ahd 
d  bazar,  and  which  more  eiil%htened  ages  con^ 
sidered  only  as  a  convenient  quarry,  seems  never 
to  have  been  estimated  in  its  true  character,  nor 
pr^erved  as  the  noblest  monument  of  Imperial 
Rome,  until  a  very  late  period*  Piely  badifir 
terfered  but  feebly,  notwithstanding  the  claims 
of  the  amphithj^tre  to  Veneration.     Fontana^ 

apuSf  integratum  nunc  baberemus.**  Uet.  Ital.  num.  ^xix. 
M us.  Ital.  torn.  i.  p.  74. 

>  Marangoni,  ibid.  p.  71, 72. 

^  Intesi  dire^  &g.  Vacca  heard  it  from  certain  Olivetan 
monks  of  S^ti^  Maria  Nova;  but  Marai^goni  looked ovc^ 
their  archives,  and  found  no  such  record,  nor  have  the 
pi^vetans  pretended  to  the  ^prope^ty,  ibidt  p.  58.    .        .  ^, : 
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in  his  work',  had  intended  to  give  a  list  of  the 
martyrs  who  suffered  there,  but  employed  a 
person  to  furnish  his  catalogue  who  is  owned 
to  have  been  of  no  very  critical  capacity,  and 
to  have  inserted  names  to  which  this  arena 
could  not  pretend.  The  more  judicious  Ma- 
rangoni,  who  will  follow  no  blind  guides,  nor 
aiiy  less  respectable  authority  than  the  Roman 
inartyrology,  or  the  sincere  acts  of  Ruinart,  or 
Surio,  or  Peter  de  Natalibus,  thinks  it  a  sup- 
portable conjecture,  that  Gaudentius  wa^  the 
architect  who  built  it,  and  was  put  to  death  for 
his  Christianity  by  Vespasian.  The  excellent 
Vicentine  Canon  forgot  that  he  had  just  men- 
tioned that  the  completion  of  the  work  took 
place  after  the  death  of  that  emperor.  He  will, 
bowever,  positively  name  no  more  than  eighteen 
martyrs  of  the  male  sex,  beginning  with  Saint 
Ignacius,  and  ending  with  'Telemachus,  toge- 
ther with  six  females,  four  of  whom  are  hai*dly 
to  be  reckoned  amongst* the  triumphs  of  the 
arena,  as  the  lions  refused  to  injure  them  ^  atid 

'  L'Amfiteatro  Flavio  descritto,  e  delineato,  dal  Cay.  Carlo 
Fontana.  Hi^.  1725.    Marangoni,  ib.  p.  25. 

^  S.  Martina,  S.  Tatiana,  S.  Frisca,  were  all  exposed  to 
lions^  who  licked  their  feet :  also,  *'  S.  Daria  verg.  sposa  di 
S.  Crisanto,  come  crede  il  Martinelli,  fu  esposta  dal  Tiranno 
all*  ignominia,  sotto  le  volte  dell'  anfiteatro,  ove  da  un  lione 
fu  difesa  la  di  lei  castitV'  ibid,  p,  25.    Then  comes  much 
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they  were  reiserved  for  less  discriminating  exe- 
cutioners. The  list  is  considerably  swelled  with 
two  hundred!  and  sixty  "  anonymous  soldiers," 
who,  after  digging  an  arena  without  the  Sala- 
rian  gate,  were  rewarded  with  death,  which  the 
Christian  fasti  call  martyrdom,  on  the  first  of 
March,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  11.^ 

Marangoni  avers  that  no  memorial  remains  of 
the  exact  contrivance  by  which  the  sufferers  were 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  although  there  are 
so  many  left  of  the  conversion  of  the  lions :  but 
he  might  have  seen  the  small  bronze  reliefs  at 
the  Vatican  found  in  the  Catacombs,  where  the 
lions  are  seen  chained  to  a  pilaster,  and  the 
martyr  unarmed  and  half  naked  at  their  feet. 
That  some  Christians  suffered  amongst  other  cri- 
minals is  extremely  probable.  We  learn  from 
MartiaP,  that  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  of 


learning  to  prove  there  were  brothels  in  the  amphitheatre, 
which  appears  certain ;  but  that  there  were  lions  in  waiting 
may  want  confirmation.  The  lions  being  found  good  Chris- 
tians, at  least  where  females  were  concerned,  virgins  were 
condemned  to  worse  than  death  from  the  violence  of  men, 
and  it  became  a  proverb,  **  Christiani  ad  leones  virgines  ad 
ienones.^*  See— Aringhi  Roma  Subterranea,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i- 
torn.  i.  p.  197.  num.  i3.  edit.  l65l. 

»  *<  Dugento,  e  LX.  MM.  auonimi  soldati,  sotto  lo  .stesso 
ClaudioII.*'  &c.    lb.  23. 

Epig.  24»  lib.  X.    Epig.  7.  ibid.  37. 
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execution,  and  that  under  Domllian  the  spec-> 
tators  were  glutted  with  burnings  and  cruci-^ 
fixions.  Those  who  had  the  noble  courage  to 
die  for  their  faith,  would  be  punished  and  con- 
founded, except  by  their  own  sect,  with  other 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  empire.  It  appears 
that  the  condemned  were  brought  in  at  th§ 
close  of  the  day,'  and  that  the  gladiatorial  shows 
were  terminated  with  these  horrors. 

The  Canon,  in  order  to  sh^w  how  much  the 
Coliseum  was  always  esteemed  by  the  pious, 
relates  that  Saint  Philip  Neri  was  tempted 
by  the  devil  there  in  the  shape  of  a  naked 
woman  ^  and  that  a  friend  of  Saint  Ignatius 
X^pyola  had   a  hundred  gold  crowns  giveti  to 

*  The  story  is  told  from  Father  6acci*s  life  of  S^^nt  Philip 
Neri,  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  n,  viii. ;  but  Marangoni,  in  relating  it^ 
does  not  observe  that  the  devil  must  have  been  as  fond  of 
the  Coliseum  as  the  saint.  Neri  was  a  very  considierable 
person  in  his  day,  and  raised  several  people  from  the  dead, 
particularly  a  youth  of  the  Massimi  family^  on  the  17th  of 
the  kalends  of  April  in  1583.  This  family,  one  of  the  no- 
blest, and  descended  (so  it  is^ thought)  from  the  Fabii,  have 
attested  the  fact,  by  building  a  chapel  in  their  own  palace, 
and  by  performing  an  annual  service  there,  when  they  dis- 
tribute pictures  of  the  miracle,  drawn  in  1761  by  order  of 
Camillus  Marquis  Massimi,  with  a  subjoined  account  of  it 
just  as  it  happened,  in  the  presence  of  the  father  and  many 
witnesses.  Very  nearly  the  same  time  that  Neri  was  rais- 
ing the  dead  in  Rome,  Lord  Bacon  was  spreading  his  phi- 
losophy  in  London. 
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him  by  a  m^senger  from  the  martyrs  who 
had  suffered  there,  and  who  were  the  pe^ 
miliar  objects  t)f  Loyola's  detotions  ^  More? 
over,  Pius  V.  used  to  say,  that  he  who  wanted 
relics  should  take  some  earth  from  the  arena, 
which  was  cemented  with  so  much  holy  blopd^,; 
and  Cardinal  Uderic  Carpegna  always  stopp^ 
his  coach  opposite  to  the  Coliseum,  and  repeated 
the  names  of  all  the  martyrs  who  had  been  sar 
crificed  on  that  spot^  His  eminence's  patienc^ 
and  piety  were  not,  as  we  have  seen,  put  to  any: 
very  severe  test.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  sanctity- 
of  the  earth,  the  structure  itself  was  little  be- 
nefited. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  little, 
church,  with  a  bell  and  a  contiguous  hermitagj8| 

^  John  Cruccius  was  the  man's  name — the  messenger  dis- 
appearedy  after  giving  the  crowns.  Cruccius  came  homie 
and  told  Ignatiuis,  *^  U  S.  Padre  tosto  rese  grazie  a  Dio,  senza 
dfinostrare  alcun  segno  di  raaraviglia>  forse  avendpne  avi|tp 
alcun  lume  superiore :  ma  quanto  alia  circostanza  del  luogo^ 
iche  fu  Tanfiteatro^  sembra  potersi  credere^  che  seguisse  anch^ 
p6r  intercessione  de*  SS.  Martiri,  de*  quali  S.  Ignazio  fu 
divotissimo."  Marang.  ib.  63.  This  is  the  way  that  books, 
and  v^ry  good  books  too,  are  written  at  Rome. 

2lb.64.  .  •       ^  ! 

^  *'  Ed  a  tempi  nostri^  son  io  testimonio^  che  ogni  qualunque 
volto  sono  ivi  passatocol  Signor  Cardinale  Ulderic^  CftrpfgDa» 
questo  piissimo  Signore  ha  fatto  sempre  fcim^re  l^  ^rozza 
con  fare  la  commemorazione  d^*  SS.  Marljrjb  qb^.  IfigbH 
riosament^  trionfarono.**     Ib.  64. 
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were  consecrated  by  Julio  Sansedonio,  patrician 
of  Sienna,  and  bishop  of  Grossetto,  and  this 
structure  was  repaired,  in  1 622,  in  those  arches 
where  the  hermitage  and  chapel  are  now  seen. 

It  was  above  the  site  of  this  church,  on  a 
wide  platform  which  had  been  left  entire  over 
the  arches  of  the  old  steps  of  the  amphitheatre, 
that,  from  sometime  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
**  Passion  of  our  Saviour'*  had  been  performed 
on  every  Good  Friday,  by  expert  actors,  to  an 
audience  which  Pancirolus,  in  his  *^  Hidden 
Treasures  \"  affirms  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
ancient  games.  We  have  notice  of  the  "  Resur- 
rection" written  by  Julian  Dati,  the  Florentine, 
also  performed  at  the  Coliseum,  although  the 
date  in  which  that  sacred  farce  (they  are  Tira- 
boschi  s  words*)  was  composed,  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely assigned.  It  might  be  contemporary  with 
the  Abraham  and  Isaac,  acted  at'  Florence  in 
1445,  with  the  *'  Balaam  and  Josaphat,"  the 
**  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,"  and  other  mys- 
feries  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  latter  half 
of  th«  fifteenth  century. 

These  representations  continued  in  the  Coli- 
seum until  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  whose  pro- 

*  Tesori  nascosti,  ibid.  5Q. 

^  *^  Non  possiatno  accertare  quando  quella  sacra  farsa 
fosse  da  lui  composta.'*  Storia  ddla  Lett.  Ita).  topi.  vi.  par. 
iii.  lib.  iii.  p.  814. 
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hibition  to  continue  them  bespeaks  him  perhaps 
guilty  of  devoting  the  building  to  his  own  pur- 
poses of  plunder. 

With  the  exception  of  the .  above-mentioned 
chapel-building\  we  lose  sight  of  the  destination 
of  the  amphitheatre,  until  1671,  when  permis- 
sion was  Qbtained  from  Cardinal  Altieri,  and  the 
Senate,  to  represent  bull  fights  in  the  arena  for 
the  space  of  six  years,  and  this  would  have  cei'- 
tainly  taken  place  had  not  Clement  X.  listened 
to  the  deprecations  of  Carlo  Tommassi,  who 
wrote  a  ia'eatise  to  prove  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot^  In  consequence,  the  pontiff  employed 
the  less  pious  zeal  of  Bernini,  and  by  some  ar- 
rangements of  that  artist  set  apart  the  whcde 
monument  to  the  worship  of  the  martyrs.  This 
was  in  1675,  the  year  of  the  jubilee^  The  mei^ 

'  Bramante  B^i  got  permission  to  excavate  there  in  I6S9. 

^  The  senate  granted  the  permission,  reserving  a  box  for 
themselves^  holding  twenty  persons,  '*  senza  pagamento 
alcuno.*'     See  the  document  in  Maradgoiii,  p.  J2.  ' 

*  One  of  the  inscriptions  affixed  on  that  occasion  runs 

thus— 

'<  Amphitheatrum  Flavium 

Non  tarn  operis  mole  et  artificio  ac  yeterum 

Spectaculorum  memoria 

Quiun  Sacro  Innumerabiiium  Martjrrum 

Cruore  illustre 

Venerabundus  hospes  ipgredere 

Et  in  Augusto  magnitudinis  Romanae  monumento 
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^ire  then  takeh  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  iaeB^> 
and  animals,  and  caf  riages,  by  means  of  block* 
ing  up  the  lower  arches,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
nightly  disorders,  were,  however,  found  insuf-  • 
ficient,  and  Clement  XI.,  in  1714,  employed 
Bianchini  in  repairing  the  waUs,  and  finding 
other  methods  of  closing  the  arcades ;  ^^nd  ahoot 
that  time  were  also,  erected  the  altars  of  the 
passion.  A  short  time  afterwards  was  painted 
the  picture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Crucifixioni 
rtill  seen  within  the  western  entrance. 

The  Romans  were  not  pleased  with  being  ex- 
duded  from  their  amphitheatre,  and  in  1715 
made  an  application  for  the  key3,  which  the 
pope  refused.  The  neglect  of  the  interior  may 
be  collected  from  a  petition  presented  in  1727i 
tp  allow  the  hetniit  to  let  out  the  grass  which  grew 
on  the  surface  of  the  arenaK  A  solitary  saint  had 
b^n  established  in  the  ruins  at  th^firdt  building 
of  the  chapel,  and  it  is  to  a  respect  for  one  of 
his  successors  that  we  owe  an  interposition  in  fa- 
y<>Mr  pf  the  Coliseum,  which  it  would  perl^aps 
never  have   commanded  on  its  own  account 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  night  of  the  1 1th 

»         • 

Ek^crata  Gcesarum  ifievitia 
'HtrdM  Fordtiidbiis  Chmtkoitt  ^uspiee 

EtexcmL 
Anno  Jttbilfe;!.    M&jCLXXV. 

*  IVtafangoni/ib.  p.  73.  ,    . 


of  Febwai^^  17;42,  to  asftusdn^te  &e,  hetwiti 
EjrjfKqis :  Benufprtj  and  it  was  e^^pressly  on  tha^t 
ocqaSsion  that  thq  accomplished  LambejcUni  waH 
in^uoed -to  renew  the  consecration  of  the  Cpli^j 
syemu'.  His^  inclosures  and  edicts  cleared  it  of 
murderers  and  prostitutes,  and  repaired  the 
fourteen  altars,  and  erected  the  cro?s :  but  in 
spite  of  this  judicious  interference,  and  what- 
ever were  the  cares  of  the  truly  antiquarijE^t) 
^raschi,  half  a  centuj:y  seem^  to  have  much 
hastened  the  progress*  of  decay,  and  in  1801  th^ 
moat  intelligent;  of  our  countrymen  foresaw  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  whole  structure  *. 

Th^  great  earthi^uakp  in  1703,  which  threw 
down  several  large  masses  towards  the  church  it>f 
St.  Gregory  ^  most  probably  loosened  other  por- 
ticins  of  the  ruin.  The  late  government  has  prop;* 
ped  the  tottering  .ftagment,  and  the  immense 


^  The  author  of  the  memoir  attributes  the  profanations 
«uffiered  by  the  Coliseum  to  the  devil  himself.  *^  Ma  pdiph^ 
rinferbale  inimico  continuamente  procura/'  &c.  p.  67.  Be- 
nedict's edict  bears  date  I744. 

^  See— Forsyth's  Remarks,  Sec.  p.  146.  2nd  edit. 

'  Marangoni  calls  it  a  wing  of  the  building,  on  the  autho* 
lity  of  Ficoroniy  who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time.  Vestigia 
e  rarity  di  Roma^  p.  99.  **  Essendo  caduta  un  ala  del  Co^ 
losseo  verso  San  Gregono"  ib.  p.  48.  One  of  the  internal 
arcades  also  fell  down  on  the  day  on  which  Innocent  XI. 
died,  12th  of  August,  1689. 
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buttress,  which  is  modestly  marked  whk  the 
name  and  number  of  Pius  VII.,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  seventy  thousand  crowns,  will  help  to 
secure  the  yawning  rents  on  the  side  towards 
the  Lateran.  Sentinels  have  been  found  a  more 
effectual  protection  than  the  hermit,  or  the 
cross,  or  the  walls. 

With  the  leave  of  Maffei  \  there  is  still  some- 
thing more  than  a  piece  of  the  bark  left  to 
wonder  at.  The  antiquary  may  profit  by  the 
recent  exposure  of  the  substructures  of  the 
arena ;  but  the  clearing  away  of  the  soil,  and 
the  opening  the  arches,  increases  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  unlearned,  though  devout  admirers, 
who  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  ge- 
neral result,  however  little  they  understand 
the  individual  details,  and  who  wander  amidst 
these  stupendous  ruins  for  no  other  instructi<m 
than  that  which  must  .be  suggested  by  so  awfiil 
a  memorial  of  fallen  empire. 

•  '  ■-■ 

>  "  Che  genera  ancor  maraviglia  con  quel  piBzzo  della  cor- 
tepcia  che  ne  sussiste.*'    Veron.  Illu^t.  p.  iv.  p.  24^ 
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Stanza  CXLVI. 

Sanctuary  m,d  hrnne 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon !— pride  of  Rome. 

Whether  the  Pantheon  be  the  calidarium  of 
a  bath  or  a  temple,  or  a  single  or  a  double  build- 
ing, it  is  evidently  that  structure  of  which  the 
ancients  themselves,  spoke  with  rapture,  as  one 
of  the  wonders. of  Rome  :  whose  vault  was  like 
the  heavens',  and  whose  compass  was  that  of  a 
whole  region^. 

Notwithstanding  the  repairs  of  Domitian, 
Hadrian,  and  Severus  and  Caracalla,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  later  artists  copied  the  old  mo- 
del, and  that  the  Portico  may  still  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  Knowing 
that  we  see  what  was  one  of  the  most  superb 
edifices  of  the  ancient  city,  in  the  best  period 
of  its  architecture,  we  are  surprised,  when  look*- 
ing  down  on  the  Pantheon  from  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Rome,  with  the  mean  appearance  of  its 
flat  leaden  dome,  coinpared  with  the  many 
towering  structures  of  the  modern  town  ;  but 
the  sight  of  the  Portico  from  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  market-place  in  front,  of  the 
Rotondia,  vindicates  the  majesty  of  the  ancient 
capital. 

-  * 

Dion.  Hist.  Rom.  lib«  liii.  tonu  i.  p.  722. 

*  '<  Pantheum  velut  regipnem  terretem  speclosa  celsU 
tudine  fomicatam.''    Anus.  Marcell.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x.  p.  145. 
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The  Abate  Lazeri*  hM  done  his  utmost  to 
prove  this  structure  a  bath,  or,  at  le^t,  not  a 
temple;  of  if  itwete  a  temple,  he  \w)uld  Bhow 
that  a  temple  does  not  always  mean  a  religious 
ed|fice,  but  sometimes  a  tomb,  and  sometimes 
the  mast  of  a  ship;  and  that  Pantheon  m/^s  a 
band  of  soldiers.  However,  as  our  Panthebn. 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  three,  we 
need  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  the  name, 
which  was  a  diflSculty  even  in  ancient  times., 
Dion  ascribed  it  to  the  expanding  vault,  but 
tells  that  others  referred  it  to  the  resemblance 
to  several  deities  observed  in  certain  statues  of 
Venus  and  Mars  \  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  although  such 
a  persuasion  prevailed  with  the  early  Christiaa 
writers  ^ :  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  pilgrim  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
*  » 

that  Cybele  and  Neptune  were  the  original  pos- 
sessors  of  this  temple. 

^  Discorso  df  f^ietro '  Cazm  ddb  cdn&ecriufohe' del  F^ 
Uonp  ^tfa  da  Bonifazia  IV.  Roma,  1749. 

'  «  Hist.  Rdtfi.  in  tec/cittt. 

*  Paul  the  deacon— thd  ti^artyrology.  "Idfetn  {^BtKw) 
Pupa  Beniiaoio  petente^  luffiit  id  vfsteri  fabo^iquod:  Panteok 
Tocabant,  ablatis  Jdolatriae  sordibus^  Ecdesiam  Beatse  semf(^ 
Virginis  Marie^,  et  omnium  Martyrum  fieri,  ut  ubi  omnium 
Aofi  Deottifn^'ded  I]i^^^  Beret 

omnium  memoria  sai^^lorutn.^' '    DetgesCi  L'^^l  lib.iv;  cap. 
x3Cxirii.'  p.  491^  Seript  Be^-  ItaL  tom>  u 
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"the  words  of  Pliny  should  be  reckoned  <ie- 
cisive,  that  the  Pantheon  was  dedicated  to  Jove 
the  Avenger  - ;  and  Lazeri  has  only  one  way  of 
getting  rid  of  this  witness,  which  is  by  remark- 
ing, that  all  places  dedicated  to  gods  were  not 
necessarily  temples.  In  his  rieply  to  objections 
he  I'ather  gives  way,  and  retreats  to  the  ground 
that  the  Christians  did  not  think  it  a  temple,  or 
they  would  have  destroyed  it,  as  they  did  aif 
other  edifices  devoted  to  the  pagan  religion!! 
This  is  the  strength  of  his  argument ;  and,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  he  makes  out  his  case  better 
against,  or,  as  he  thought,  for^  the  Christians, 
than  against  the  pretensions  of  Jupiter  to  his 
claims  over  the  Pantheon.  In  both  one  and 
the  other  position  the  Abate  has  fallen  inta 
errors  for  which  he  has  been  sharply  reproved 
by  the  editor  of  Winklemann*. 

The  positive  merit  of  **  saving  and  converting 
the  majestic  structure  of  the  Pantheon^ ^*  would 
have  been  greater,  if  the  consecration  had  taken 
place  earlier  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
triumph  of  Christianity-  Prom  the  shutting  of 
the  temples  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  to  the 

ante  texerit  Romas.**    Nat.  Hist,  lib^^  X7(xyi,  cap.  |cv. 

•  Di9l6rt^9iQQ^  pul!^  Ravii)^,  &c.  p.  fl84,  note  (c). 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixxi.  torn.  xii.  p.  408. 
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year  609^  it  must  have  been  abandoned  to  the 
ravages  of  neglect.     Vain  attempts  have  Jbeen, 
tnade  to  prove  that  it  was  dedicated  before  the 
above  date*,  but  all  the  writers  are  of  accord 
in  this  point :  tljere  is  only  some  doubt  whether 
all  the  Saints  should  not  be  esteemed  the  fir^t, 
possessors  of  the  Christian  church,  instead  of 
all  the  Martyrs.     It  seems,  that  as  early  as  th^ 
fourth  century,  the  Saints  were  worshipped  with 
the  Martyrs^;  and,  indeed,  as  martyrdom  grew 
more  rare  every  day,  and  was  not  to  be  had, 
except  now  and  then  from  an  Arian  tyrant,  it. 
is  probable  that  simple  saintship  was  regarded, 
as  a, just  title  to  an  apotheosis.     Gregory  IV.. 
changed  the  martyrs,  however,  intq  saints^  at  the. 
re-cpnsecratipn  in  830,  though  the  ancient  name. 
wa«  still  preserved — Beata  Maria  ad  Mavtyres\ 
The  positive  merit  of  saving  the  Pantheon 
would  have  been  more  complete,  if  the  pontiffs 
had  not  afterwards  converted  it  to  a  fortress^ 
which,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VIL  was  called 
S*  Maria  in  turribus,  and  was  defended  by  the 
anti-pope,  Clement  III.  when  the  Countess  Ma-' 


*  By  father  Martene.    Discorso,  &c.  p.  4. 

*  Mabiilon,  Cardinal  Bona^  and  Fontaniot,  are  of  this 
opinion.'  Discorso,  p.  4.     •     -         * 

^  Anastas.  in  vit.  Greg.  IV,  p.  226.  Script.  Rer.  Ital. 
torn.  ill. 
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titda  came  to  Rome  in  1087'.  It  appears,  from 
the  form  of  an  oath  tak^n  by  the  Senators  of 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Celestine  IIL  about  the 
year  1 1 9  if  that  it  could  receive  a  papal  garrison, 
and  was,  together  with  the  island  of  the  Tyber, 
and  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  fortified  againf  t 
the  enemies  of, the  church  ^  :     '    . 

i  The  pontiflfe. would  have  deserved  more  praise 
if  they  had  not  added  and  taken  away  orna- 
men<;s  at  will ;  if  Urban  VIII.  ^  had  not  imitated 
the  ^f retched  Constans,  and  if  he  had  not  added 
his  hideous  belfries;  if  Alexander  VII.  had 
clearcdaway'allv  instead  of  half,  of  the  build* 
ings.which  blocked  up  the  Rotonda ; .  if  Grejgory. 
XIII.  and  Clement  XL  had  opened  a  wider 
^ace  in  front  $  and,  lastly,  if  Benedict  XIV. 

'  '■        ,  ■  ■  ■        '  r       .  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

^  *  Baron,  annal.  ecclesias.  ad  an.  1087* 

«  Mabillon.  Miis.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  Ordo  Romanus^  num.  86. 
p.  2^ld.  Juramentum  sehatorum  urbis— '^  nomina(ini  aatem 
sgncjtum  Petruro,  urbem  Homanam,  civitatem  Leoninam, 
tri(Qstyberiui,  iosularo,  cdbteilum  Crescentily  jBanctam  Mariam 
^otundaou*'.  All  tbe»e  ibt  senator  swore  fo  assist  tbe  Pope, 
tp  rejUUD. 

^  Urban  made  a  boajit  of  his  robbery;  and  affixed  this 
lAscHptioh  under  tlie  portico :  **  Urbanus  VIII.  Pont.  Max. 
VietUtttas  ahenei  lacunaris  r«liquias  in  vatic^nas  colmnniis  et' 
bellicu  torments  conflavit^  Ut  decora  inulilia  et  ipdi  propt 
lattice  ignota  fier^nt  in  Vaticanb  templo  apostolici  sepulcbri ' 
orn&menta  in  Hadriana  arc4  initptunenta  publitss  securitsifs, 
fiono  Domloi  Ml>ci^2ni.  P<mtHic.  IX.** 

V  2 
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had  not  white-i^ashed  the  interior  of  the  vault. 
The  leaden  roof,  and  the  three  supplied  piHars^ 
and  other  frequent  repairs,  are  to  be  registered 
amongst  the  merits  of  the  Popes ;  but,  judging 
from  the  general  appearance,  we  shall  powhere 
find  a  more  -striking  example  of  the  neglect  of 
the  ancient  structures  of  Home,  than  at  the 
Pantheon.  Of  this  the  common  antiquarian 
artistfs  are  so  sensible,  that  they  do  not  represent 
the  edifice  as  it  is,  but  as  it  should  be,  in  an 
open  s[Kstce,  where  all  its  ty^uities  may  be  b^eid 
and  approached. 

The  piety^  if  not  the  taste,  of  the  pontifl^* 
^iOuld  be  interested  in  the  decent  preservatipn 
of  this  monument  $  and  if  the  names  of  heroes 
and  emperors,  if  Jove  and  his  gods  are  of  np* 
avail,'  respect  for  the  founder,  Boniface,   and 
twenty-eight  cartloads  of  relics',   the  wordiip 

*  The  twenty-eight  cartlt>ad8  of  relics  are  foimded  on  the '. 
aidlhofity  of  an  «ld  MS.  ctt^  by  Baronkis  in  his  notes  to 
tlie  M^rtyrology.  An«ftask9^k»estiot  particdarise  the  exact 
c^nantitj  of  relkd,  biit  only  ^Kyn  that  Boniface  brought  many 
good  things  into  the  church.     **  Eodem  tempore  pctiit  a' 
PbOcala  Principe  templiliii  quod  ap^eBatup  Pantheoa.    In 
q!»»  fiecit  eccli^an  Saoct«e  MarisD  ^eoiper  Virgid»  el  qbuhwb  ; 
mariyrnm.    In  qtia  ocolesiA  Priacef«  ot^tabona  inluUt^^ 
De  ¥itt$  Roman.  Footif.    I^ript.  Rer«  ItaJ.  tcKn,  iii,  ;p»  I3i5. , 
The  Abate  Lazeri  defends  Aoni&oe  .for  his  tranapori  pt\ 
T^t»i  sayings  ^*  and  tf  it  it  liFtie  that  ndncli  f^  author  ioflh^r^ 
wonders  of  Rome  telU  0f  Ihe  I^anlkn9n»  "dmt>  before  it  mm^ 
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of  th^  Virgm  fmd  all  the  saints^  sIk^uIcI  re^cufe 
tbiS  tetnplQ  from  the  contagion  of  commoti 
«0\rerst  aod  markets-places.  The  veneration  for 
a  mirdoulous  image^  which  has  lately  crowded 
thd  JRiOtondai  has  not  bettered  the  condition  g£ 
ibta  pavement:  nor  does  it  help  the  general 
effQQt  of  the  interior  prospect  to  be  aware  that 
we  see  eiiactly  the  same  idolatry  which  wai» 
practised  in  the  same  spot  sixteen  c^turies 
ng00  A  philosopher  may  smile^  but  a  less  iti- 
diSevttxt  spectator  is  shocked  at  the  inexplicable 
credulity  which  stares  in  the  stedfast  faces  of 
a  hiindred  worshippers!}  seated  on  chairs,  for ' 
boara^  before  the  image,  in  the  wish,  the  hoplf, 
the  certainty,  of  some  indicatiori  of  Omnipd- 
-tence  fiom  thc)  dirty  cobweb  covered  block 
which  has  been  preferred  into  divinity. 

The  Pantheon  has  become  the  shrine  not  only 
of  the  martyr^)  but  of  the  illustrious  in  every 
arjt  and  science ;  but  the  busts  of  Raphael, 
Hannibal  Caracci,  Pierin  del  Vaga,  Zuccari, 
and  others,  to  which  age  has  lent  her  venerable 

dedicated,  the  demons  used  to  attack  ^vith  blows  those  ^ho 
came  near  it,  we  may  easily  see  what  motive  indiicid 
Boniface  .to  iran^fer  thither  ifiat  great  nfiultitude  of  imarti^ 
in  solemn  pomp.*'  Discorso.  p.  26*  The  Abate  also  fo 
scandalised  with  Barofiius  for  owning,  <*  in  dedkatione  toM- 
plorum  niultafuisse  gentilibus  c^ol.piotatis  cuUoribus  sinjlia 
ex  JSnetonio  dispes:"  and  he  tf^Ilis  gf  th^'*  JUrimmhV  of 
''  un  ial  Coniers  MiddUton/*  p.  33.  meaning  his  le^iimt  frdtn 
Rome. 
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'hue,  are  ill  asimted  wUh  tlie  many  mcxlerii  co^ 
temporary  heads  of  ancient  worthies  which  now 
glare  in  all  the  niches  of  the  Rotonda.  Th^ 
little  white  Hermsean  busbs,  ranged  on  ledgei^, 
side  by  side,  give  to  this  temple  of  immortati^y 
the  air  of  a  sculptor's  study  >  and  there  issiome- 
tbing  embarrassing  in  reading  so  many  names 
under  almost  every  image :  that  of  the  portrait^ 
of  Canova  the  dedicator,  and  of  the  artiste.  A 
corner  awaits  Bodoni,  now  under  the  chisel  of 
the  modern  Cleomenes^  who  will  himself  com- 
plete the  crowded  series.  The  many  friends 
of  the  most  amiable  man  in  existence,  and  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe,  would  long  defer  that 
mournful  recompense. 

The  inscription  on  the  Pantheon,  whose  sim^ 
plicity,  if  not  whose  date,  belongs  to  the  rise  of 
the  monarchy, 

M,  AGRIPPA.i.    F.  COS.   TEETIVM .  tECtt.^  * 

has  all  the  effect  produced  by  one  of  the  greatest 

*  The  otlier  inscription^  given^  as  hasi  been  remarked  19 
note  to  Stanza  Ixxx.  so  often  incorrectly,  is  thus  written  : 

^  **  Imp.  Caes,  L.  Septimiiis  .  Severus  .  Pius  .  Pertinax . 
Arabicus  .  Adiabenicus .  Parthicus  •  Maximus .  Pontif.  Max. 
Trib.  Potest.  X.  Imp.  XI.  Cos.  Ill,  P.  P.  Procos.  et— ~ 
Imp.  Cses.  M.  Aurelius  •  Antoninus  .  Pius  .  Felix  .  Aug^  Trib. 

-Potest.  V.  Cos.  Procos.  Pantheum  •  Vetustate  .  corruptum  • 

'  cum  .  omni  •  cultu  .  restituerUnt." 
>  It  is  in  two  lines,  and  the  second  begins'with  Imp.  Cfi^s. 
M.  Aui^Iiui. 
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names,  and  by  the  most  powerful  title,  of  th^ 
sCncii^nt  world.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined 
ta  think  that  the  words  were  known  anciently 
not  t6  have  been  cotemporary  with  the  original 
buitditfg:  for  Aulus  Gellius  mentions,  that  a 
friend  of  his  at  Rome  wrote  to  him,  asking  why 
he  iised  the  phrase  *^mejamteriiwn  scripsisse.** 
It  should  seem  that  the  question  would  not 
have  been  a^ked  if  the  inscription  had  any  au- , 
thority,  or,  at  least,  that  Gellius  would  have 
cited  it  as  a  triumphant  quotation,  to  shew  that 
the  Augustan  scholars  had  declared  in  favour  of 
the  adverb  of  Varro  ^  although  Gicero  had  been 
unwilling  to  decide. 

Stanza  CXLVIIL 

There  is  a  dv/ngeon^  in  whose  dim  drear  light,  S^c. 

-  Alluding  to  the  famous  story  of  the  Roman 
daughtier;  A  temple  of  Piety  was  built  in  the 
Forum  Otitoriuniy  by  Acilius  Glabrio  the  Du- 
umvir*, to  commemorate  the  victory  of  his 
father  over  Antiochus,  at  Thermopyle,  and  a 
gold  statue  of  Glabrio  was  placed  in  this  temple; 
Festus  mentions  that  it  was  consecrated  on 
a  spot  where  a  woman  once  lived  who  had 
nourished  her  father  in  prison  with  her  own 

^  Noct  attic,  comment,  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  edit.  Aid.  p.*  isa 
*  Liv.  Histl  lib.  x.  ' , 
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milk)  and  was  tii«s  the  occa«f(Hi  of  bis  beiiig 
pardoned  ^  Soltnos  has  isiich  the  salroe  ac- 
count. It  is  a  pity  that  so  fine  a  taW  should  ba 
liable  to  such  contradictions.  The  father  in 
Festus  is  a  mother  in  PUnyS  and  the  plebeian 
of  the  latter  is  a  noble  matron  in  Valerius 
Maximus^  The  naturalist  lays  the  seene  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Decern virs<^  and  adds^  that  a 
Temple  of  Piety  was  erected  oh  the  site  of 
these  prisons,  where  the  Theatre  of  MarceUus 
afterwards  stood.  The  other  writer  (Valerius) 
makes  no  mention  of  the  temple.  It  seems 
dear,  however^  that  Festus  and  Pliny  allude  to 
the  same  story,  and  that  the  change  of  sex  wgs, 

'  <'  Pietati  sdem  a&  AtSlh  cdiU»CtMan  ajunt  eo  loco  quo 
qusedam  mulier  habitaverit,  quse  patrem  suuni  incIuBum  car- 
cere  tDStmmis  siiis  clain  aliierit;  ob  hoc  fectum  impuDitas  ei 
coocessQ  sit/'  Sex<  Poinp»  FesU  de  Verb.  aig.  Kb.  xjt  ex 
Bib.  Ant,  August,  p.  5QS.  toI.  7.  edit.  Lucse.  1772. 

*  **  Humilis  in  plebe  et  ideo  ignobilis  puerpera,  supplicii 
causa  carcere  inclusa  metre^  cum  impetrasset  aditum  a  jani- 
i6tt  seinper  excussa,  ne  quid  inferret  cibi,  degreliensa  est 
tlb^ribus  fsuis  aletis  eath.  Quo  xtiiraeddr  stilus  m&tfis  dotiatft 
filfao  yiet^ti  &gt  \  ambttqtitf  ^tjletoife'  ilino^i^tls  i  ^i  lociU  illi 
•I4ent  conseoratus  ea^  dea&  C.  Qtunctio,  M«  Attilio  Co^ 
templo  pietatiB  extructo  in  illiu;  carceris  sede,  ubi  nunc  Mac- 
celii  theatrum  est.'*    Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  S6« 

^  ^'  Sanguinis  ingenui  mulierem  praetor  apud  tribunal  suum 
capit^i  crimke  damnataav  trititnTiro  in  cariere  neoibidaai 
tradidity"  &c.    Val^r.  Max.  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  note  7, 


perhaps^  oetvAcftk^  by  some  cKN^fusion  o^  the 
father  of  Gkbk^o  with  tb^  mother  of  the  pic^u^ 
roatrcm  \ 

The  antiqM&f ies  have  e^o»en  to  point  out  the 
scene  of  this  adveBture  at  the  diwoh  c^  ^  St^ 
Nicholas  in  cMr^ertj"*  Avhich  should  therefore 
stand  oa  the  site  of  the  Deceinviral  prisons  Itnd 
the  Temple  of  Piety.  But  here  a  great  difficulty 
pretenfis  itadlf^    For  if  the  Theatre  of  Mt^celiul 
bad  displaced  both  the  pnsons  ^id  the  tempki 
which  the  xvor^  of  Pliny  would  lead  us  to  sup« 
pose^  it  seems  useletis  to  look  fdr  either  one  or 
the  other  at  this  day^    But  at  this  church  th,ere 
%xe  evident  re<nains^  not  of*  one  only,  but  of 
twO|  iltid  p^hapt  three  temples,  whose  columns 
aire  incruited  in  the  lateral  walls  <^n  each  side^ 
The  antiquaries  hb v6  assigtied  these  triple  Ves^ 
tiges  to  th«  Temple  c^  Piety,  built  by  Glabrio^ 
to  tbe  Temple  of  Piety  rai^dd  to  the  Rotten 
matron^  and  to  a  Temple  of  Juno  Matnta.  This 
is  Sufficiently  bold^  when^  if  we  foUow  PUny, 
the  iirst  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Festusy  there  were  not  two,  but  only  ona 
temple»  and  when  Juno  Matuta  is  only  known 
to  huve  stood  somiwhere  iri  the  Forum  OlitO* 
rium^ 

>  Of  perfaft{)li  with  the  iMMr  Gl^dan  story  %M  by  TsderioJ 
MHlMS,  (ibid;  No.  I*  EMtema)  bf  FtntU  and  Cihum^  of 
ich  there  was  a  fine  picture; 
*  Forum  Olitorium,  Columna  Ltcctaria,  SAes  Pietatif, 
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The  name  of  the  church  is  S.  Nicholas,  "  in 
carcere  TuHianoy      But  the  TulKan  prisons 
could  never  have  been  here  nor  any  where,  ex- 
cept on  the  Clivus  CapttoHnus  hangii^g  over 
the  Forum,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  last 
epithet  which  deceived  the  Cardinal  Baronius^ 
and  occasioned  one  of  the  famous  Rotnan  con-* 
troversies,  is  a  fancifUl  addition  of  latter  times! 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Pliny,  a  prison 
tbait  went  by  the  name  of  the  Decemvirul  ex-^ 
isted  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  in  the  day^ 
of  the  regionaries,  and  a  Temple  of  Piety  is  re- 
corded by  KufxtSy  in  the  Foirum  Olitorium  ;  buf 
as  the  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Victor^  and 
as  the  other  writer  puts  it  even  in  ^  diflferent 
rq^ion  from  the  prison,  itseems  stretching  their 
authority  to  condude  S.  Nicholas  in  carcere  to 
be  the  site  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as 
well  as  of  a  second  Temple  of  Piety,  which  never 
ap^>earB  to   have   had  any  distinct  existence; 
The  name  of  the  church  is  a  very  admissible 

£des  Matutae."    Sext.  Rufi.  de  regionib.  Urb.    *<  Regio 
circui  MaxitDus."    Ap.  Grcv.  torn.  iii.  p.  96. 

■  In  notis  ad  MartyroU  a.  ^.  xiv.  Martii.  Apolog.  contra 
Hugonium,  de  stationibus  urbis  Romae.  Nardhti/ lib.  t. 
cap.  xii,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  controversy. 

•  Victor,  «  Career,  C.  or  CL.X.  Virorum.*'    Regio  IX. 

CircUs  Flaminius>  ib«  p*  106.    Rufbs  says,  **  Career.  C.  Vi- 

rorum.**  Regio  Circus  Flaminius,  ibid.  p.  gf.    The  C  should 
be  CL.X. 
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^videneefor  the  oontiguity  at  least  of  the  prison ; 
aiid  i^;thei  o^umns  cannot  bave  belonged  to 
tlutt  structure,  tliey  noay  be  assigned  to  any  of 
the  temples  or  basilicas  noted  as  being  in  that 
quarter.  Lucius  Faunus^  says  therie  were  in 
his  timet  i^nne  vestiiges  of  the  prison ;  but  the 
hole  to. which  stmngers  are  ccHiducted  by  torch^ 
i^ht  at  the  base  of.  the  columns  can  hardly 
have  any  reference  to  the  ancient  dungeon  ^ 

Aringhi  has  given  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  perversion  of  antiquaries,  when  he:  sup- 
poses that  some  lines  of  Juvenal's  third  satire^ 
were  intended  to  extol  the  size  and  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  single  prison  which  could  contain 
all  the  criminals  of  early  Rome :  as  if  the'  sa- 
tirist had  meant  to  praise  the  architectural  gran- 
deur, not  the  virtue,  of  the  primitive  ages*. 

Our  own  times  have  furnished  us  with  a  new 
piety,  which  the  French  audience  of  Mr.  Bruce 
thought  to  be  a  phrase  happily  invented  by  our 
gallant  countryman.  The  courageous  attach- 
nreht  of  wives  to  their  husbands  under  calapnity, 

^  De  Antiq.  Urb.  Rom.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  v.  ap.  Sallengre^  torn.  i. 
p.  117. 

<  Nardini,  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.  takes  no  notice  of  the  columns, 
but  believes  in  the  site  of  the  prison  and  the  story  of  Festus. 

3  *•  felicia  dicas 

Saecula,  que  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam." 

"*  Roma  subterranea,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  200. 
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su|)6rk)r  to  wh«t  is  fowbd  in  Mfy  C^thir  relation 
of  \i£ey  has  been  acknowledged  in  ali  periMte^ 
from  the  AugUaten  prMoriptidn '  to  the  ^dgti^ 
at  Florence  ^ :  and  the  cMfugid  piety  of  M^^kwe 
Laviilette^  i$  dx%\mgmkmd  from  many  fliimlar 
exploits,  merely  bedKuse  it  was  seccoidal  w 
nobly^  and  occurred  in  in  age  c^Ue  of  ap«> 
preci^ting  sueh  heroic  devotion^ 

Stanza  CLU. 

rwm  <d'/4^  MbU  isMth  HaArim  *fewr^i  On  high, 
impitiai  tnU^  tftU  J^ypt$  pfef, 

This  imitation  of  Egyptian  derormity  must 
not*  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  but  to  the'  monstrous  divinities^  and 
the  fabrics  of  the  Tiburtine  villa.  The  Mole 
was  constructed,  it  is  thoughtt  on  the  plan, 
nearly,  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  or  of 
Cecilia  Metella. 

We  must  recur  to  Mr*  Gibbon  to  notice  two 
c^  three  mistakes  which  he  has  matde  in  his 

1  *^  td  tkmen  notandum  est,  fuisse  in  proscriptos  uxoruiB 
fidem  summam,  libertorum  mediam,  servorum  aliquam,  fflio- 
rum  ttuHaiifli."    C.  Veil.  l>aterc.  Mist.  lib.  li.  cap.  Ixvu. 

9  fioccaccio,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Decameron,  puts 

■  * 

the  flbdndonment  of  husbands  by  their  wives  as  the  last  hor* 
ror  of  the  plague. 

3  By  some  accident  the  phrase  is  omitted  in  the  printed 
speech ;  Of,  pe'ftidp^,  the  intention  belonged  to  the  reporters. 
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mentidn  of  this  tnoniiitnasit*  The  first  occurs  in 
hit  aoecmttt  of  th^  dftfl^ee  of  Rome  by  Belisa- 
rius,  where  he  says  that  the  3epulchre  of  Ha- 
dfarurn  was  then  coriverted,  ♦^  for  the  first  time^ 
%p  the  u$e8  of  a  citadel  ^^  This  does  not  s^m 
pfobdblf^^  ibr  the  account  given  of  it  by  Pr^ 
GO{>i|te tells  ns  fchat  it  had  become  ^i  sorto/t^wer^ 
and  had*  by  additional  works,  been  aficienity^ 
joined  to  the  walls  of  Rofme*  Donatus'  an4 
^rdini^  bdieve  it  to  have  beeil  fortified  by 
Honorius  at  the  first  approach  of  the  Goths, 
when,  he  is  recorded  m  having  repaired  the 
walk. 

It  preserved  until  tlie  tenth  ceatury  tbe  name 
of  th^  Prison,  or  House  of  Tlieodoric%  by  which 
appeUatioh  it  is  designated  once  or  twice,  so  late 
as  tlie  fifteenth  century^  j  and  this  circumstance 
makes  it  appear  th$rt;  the  Gothic  monarch  had 
made  it  capable  of  defence  previously  to  the 
siege  of  the  city  by  Vitiges. 

-The  second  errpr  occurs  in  a  note  in  the 

<  Decline  and  fall,  &c.  cap.  xli.  torn.  vii.  oct.  p.  230. 

•  IlaX^o}  ivipcaifoi  arj?  his  words.    Toriixm,  -^  «.  p.  199. 

»  Lib.  iv,  c»p.  vit, 

4  Lib.  i.  cap.  x. 

>  «  Quod  domum  Theodoriot  tdiemit^'  Bertholdus,  ap. 
Baron*  Ann.  Ec^le^i^-*  torn,  v'u  p,  ^^2..  ad  an.  1084. 

*  It  bad  then  begun  to  be  calted  Ro^a>  or  Castollo  dt 
Cresoentioy  but  the  pames  were  prflmiscuotuly  used  to  the 
XVlh  century.    E^sasrtaeiofie  sulie  Boviney  &C;  p.  3S6. 
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same  {^ace  of  the  history,  in  ^ikicik  t\w  br^adik 
of  the  sides  of  this  ancient  square  base  is  mis- 
taken for  the  height  above  the  widls^  r^' 
,  Another  inadvertency  is  to  be  found  hrthai; 
pastS^e  in  which  tite  historian  tells  us,  that  if 
the  people  '^  could  haoe  tvrested  frtmt  the  Popes 
the  castle  of  St.  Angdo^  they  had  resolved,  by 
a  public  decree,  to  have  annihilated  that  mona- 
inent^**  But  the  partisans  of  Urban  VI.,  in 
th^  year  1 378,  which  is  the  period  alluded  to, 
did  take  the  Mole,  which  was  suiTet^ered  to 
them  after  a  year's  siege,  by  a  Frenchmaawho 
commanded  for  the  Genevese  anti-pope,,  Cle« 
ment;  and  it  was  bn  that  occasion. that  tHey 
stript  off  the  marbles  and  destroyed  the  sqiiaire 
base,  and  would,  conformably  to  their  decree, 
have  torn  down  the  round  tower  itself,  but 
were  unable  from  the  compact  solidity  of  the 
fabric. 

The  authority  of  Poggio  alone,  whom  Mr. 
Gibbon  cites  and   misinterprets,   is  decisive^ 

*"  The  height  above  the  toalls^  a-x^hy  sf.  Ai^cow  j3oXijy," 
gays  Mr.  Gibbon,  Ibid/ note  83.  The  words  of  Procopius 
are  hpog  [Jih  a';^€Wv  ri  U  xl^ov  j9oXi}y  kxdu'tyj  Ikoi^ra*  vAfUf^i* 
rs  dvtoy  ricra-a^es  li^iv  To'ai  dWtfXais,  ibid-    - 

•Cap.  Ixxi.  torn;  xii.|);  418.  *' 

3  "  Alterum>  quod  castruiif  sancti  Angeli  vulgo  drccmt, 
magna  ex  parte  Roxnanorum  ihjat'ia,  Iket  adhiic -titufus 
supra  portum  extet  mteger;  dittorbarit  j  qaod  derlefondHus 
everiissetit,  (id  eniin  publice  decrererant)  si  eorum  maiitbus 
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The  other  [sepulchre],"  says  the  Florentine, 
w|iich  they  comqionly  call  the  eastle  of  iSaint 
"  Angelo,  the  violence  pf  the  Romaics  hath,  in 
*'  a  great  measure,  although  the  title  of  it  is  still 
'.*  extant  over  the  door,  defaced:  and,  indeed » 
"  they  would  have  entirely  destroyed  it,  if,  after, 
^  having  taken  away  many  of  the  great  stones, 
"  they  h^ad  been  able  to  pull  to  pieces  the  re- 
"  mainder  of  the  Mole."  The  resistance  of  the 
naked  tower,  ^hen  actually  exposed  to  the 
triumphant  rage  of  a  whdie  people,  must  aug- 
m^t  oqr  resped:for  this  indissoluble  structure. 
The  efforts  of  the  Romans  are  still  visible  in 
the  jutting  blocks  which  mark  where  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  basement  has  been 
torn  away.  The  damage  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  have  totally  changed  the  appearance 
pf  the  monument.  In  fact  a  cotemporary  writer  \ 

penria,  absumtis  grandibus  saxis  rellqua  moles  extitisact/* 
De  Fortun.  Variet.  Urb.  Rom.  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p.  50/^ 

.  *  **  Sed  proh  dolor!  istud  sumptuosum  opus^  destructum, 
et  proitratum  est,  de  anno  praesenti,  1389^  per  populum  Ho^ 
inanum,  quia  fuerat  aliquando  detentum  per  fautores  Roberti 
Cardinalis  gebennensis."  Benvenuto  de'  Rambaldi  da  Imo- 
la.  Comment,  in  Dant^  cant,  xviii.  ver.  28.  torn.  1.  p.  lO^O. 
Oper.  Dant. 

Tiraboschi  (Storia,  &c.  torn.  v.  part  iL  lib,  iii.  jaiun.  xi^ 
p.  463.)  has  corrected  this  date  to  1379,  .making,  at  th^ 
^sametime,  the  following  shameful  mistake:  ^*  Percioeohc 
parlando  del  CumfithgHo  dice,"  (ib.  p.  1070.)  <*  ^ed  proh  dolor, 
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one  of  Dante's  coinmeiitators,  talks  of  tfie 
**  sumptuous  work"  being  destroyed  und  laid 
prostrate  ;  and  another  writer  of  the  same  times  ^ 
records  that  the  Romans  did  so  haitdie  itj  and 
so  dismantle  it,  that  from  that  time  the  goats 
came  to  pasture  about  it. 

The  usual  uncertainty  obscures  the  original 
form  of  this  structure.  The  Augustan  histo- 
rians have  left  us  only  two  short  notices,  by 
which  we  know  that  the  Tomb  of  Hadrian  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  built  by  that  Emperor. 
The  restored  figure  given  in  the  Itineraries,  the 
triple  range  of  columns,  the  sculptured  marbles, 
the  gilded  peacocks,  the  brazen  bull,  and  the 
Belvedere  pine,  date  no  farther  |)^ck  than  the 
description  of  Pietro  Manlio,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  I160,  and. who  did  hot  tell  what  he 
saw  himself,  but  quoted  a  homily  of  Saint  Leo^. 

istud  su]aiptuo9U[n/'  &p.  which  shows  that  he  never  could 
^^ave  read  the  commentary  itself,  which  says  nothing  about  thf 
Capitolt  and  where  -the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  is  specified  in  the 
words  immediately  preceding  the  above  quotation.  *^  Ideo 
denominatom  est  ab  isto  eventu  Castrum  Sancti  Angeli,  sed 
proh  dolor/^  &c  .The  necessity  of  consulting^riginals  is  no- 
where so  obvious  as  in  turning  over  the  great  Italian  works 
of  reference. 

I  <<  £  si  lo  ebbero  e  tanto  lo  disfccero  che  a  tempo  dappoi 
ci  givano  le  eapre  a  pascare.*'  Steph.  Infess.  Diario.  ap. 
Script.  Rerum  Italic,  torn.  ill.  part  2.  p.  1115. 

*  <«  Est  et  Castellumy  quod  f\nt  raemoria  Adrian!  impe- 
ratoris  sicut  legitur  in  sermone  S.  Leonis  Papse  de  festivltaie 
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*Maniio  IiimseiF  iaw  it  as  a  fortress,  mili  A 
diurch,  perhaps,  on  £he  top,  ks-  desciibed  Tby 
tuitprand,  a  little  before  the  time  of  Otho  III\ 
Yet  the  deseription  of  Manlio  ivas' followed  by 
tiie  anonymous  pilgdm:  of  the  fliirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  also  by  the  dtiilptor  of  the  bronze 
doors  of  St.  Peter's  in  14?5,  which  fufnish  the( 
6riginal  of  the  picttire^  seen  16  bM  the  guide 

S.  Petri  ubi  dich  Adrian!  Imperiatoi^irniirfieniagnitudinistelii^ 
pltfm  constructum  quod  totum  lapidibus  coopertum  et  diver-^ 
&B  historiis  est  peromatum  :*  in  drcuito  veto  cancellis  fleneiff 
circtfmieptmn,  cum  pavonibus  aureis^  et  tauro  asneo ;  ex  qui^ 
bus  (pi^onibus) -duo  fuerihitrde  illisqui  sunt  in  eanthiava 
Paradisi.  In  quatuor  partes  templi  fuerunt  quataor  caballf 
stiei  deaurati/  in  unaquaque  froiite  ports  seneK :  in  medior 
giro  fuit  sepulcfarum  porphyreticum  quod  nunc  est  Lateraniff 
in  quo  sepidtus  ent  Inrnoiceatiusf  Papa  II.  cuja»  coopertoriutilf 
est  in  Paradiso  B.  Petri  super  sepiilcfaruni'  Pr^fecti.''  See-^ 
Historia  Basilic^  Antiquae  S.  Petri  Apost.  in  Vatic,  cap.  vii« 
p.  50.  ad  beatiss.  pat.  Alexand.  III.  Pont.  Max.  apud  Acta 
Sanctorum,  torn.  vii.  part  ii.  p.  a?*  edit.  1717-  Ant.  Alex- 
ander was  elected  in  11 5g:  there  are  interpolations  in  this 
history  from  tbe  pen  of  a  Roman  canon  of  the  Vatican;  Paul, 
de  Afifgelis.     See-^Preiat.  p.  36> 

>  '"In  ingressQ  Romans  urbis  quffidam  est  miri  operis  mi" 

rseqise  fortitudinib  constituta  munitio munitio>auteni 

ipsa,  ut  cetera  desinam,  tantse  altitudinis  est,  ut  Ecclesiaquafi 
in  ejus  vertice  videtur  in  honore  summi  et  cselestla  nylitise 
principis  Arehangeli  Michaelis  fabricata  dicatur  Ecclesia. 
sancti  Angeli  usque  ad  calosJ*      De  rebus  per   Europam 
gestis,  lib.  iii«  cap.  aii.  fo.  51.  edit.  1514. 


booJo^. .  The  oklest  descrip(ioD«  to  be  rel^ 
upou,  tbat  of  Procopius,  is  much  more  simple. 
**^ Without  the  Aurelkn  gate,?^  says  he^  ''a? 
stone's  throw  from  the  walls,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  a  striking  and  memorable 
work.  For  it  is  composed  of  Parian  marble,, 
and  the  •  stones  adhere  oompactly  together, 
although  without  cement.  Each  of  the  sidea 
is  in  breadth  a  stone's  throw,  and  the  four  sides 
are  equal  one  to  another:  the  height  exceeds 
that  of  the  walls.  On  the  top  are  seen  many 
admiraUe  statues  of  men  and  horses  of  the 
same  marble ;  and  because  this  tomb  seemed,  ^ 
as  it  were,  a  strong-hold  over  agafinst  the  city, 
the  ancients  joined  it  to  the  walls  by  two 
branches,  which  connected  it  with  the  town 
wall :  it  looks,  therefore,  like  a  high  tower  pro- 
tecting the  neighbouring  gateway  '.*' 

If  then  there  was  any  colonnade  similar  to 
that  of  the  plans,  it  must  have  disappeared 
before  the  time  of  Procopius :  and  the  editor 
of  Winkelmann,  who  avers  that  there  are  still 
evident  traces  of  the  adjustment  of  a  vaults 
ivhich  sprang  from  the  tower  and  terminated 
on  the  circular  portico,  asks  whether  it  is  pro- 
bable,  that  the  pillars  of  the  lower  range  may 
have  been  employed  in  forming  the  great  portico 
which  led  to  the  Vatican,  or  ih  building  the 

^  Procop.  in  loc.  sup.  cit. 


VatSc&n  Bas^ca  itsfelf' •  .  By  this  query,  it  m 
presumed,  he  thinks  such  a  conjecture  is  pro** 
bahie,  notwithstanding'  the  columnar  ornaments 
of  the.  sepulchre  are  merely  traditional,  and  are 
feisty  supposed  to  have  enriched  St. .  Paul's, 
without  the  walls,  with  her  paonazzetto  pillar», 
and:the  Lateran  with  those  of  verd-antique. 

A  more  correct  judgment  could  have  been 
formed  before  the,  destruction  in  1 379,  than  can 
be  deduced  from  the  present  naked  skeleton  of 
peperine,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  repairs  and 
outworks  of  successive  pontifis :  for  it  should  be 
borfte  in  mind  by  the  spectator,  that,  excepting 
the  circular  mass,  he  sees  nothing  which  dates 
eariier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  pen-: 
tury :  arid  that  even  the  round  toxieer  itself  has 
been  much  changed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine  in  1497,  the  final  reparation 
of  which  reduced  the  fortress  toils  present  form. 

The  fa:te  of  the  moderri  city,  and  eVenof  thcS 
papal  power^  has  in  some  measure  depended 
upon  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  y  and  by  a  la^ 

'  ^^  Sarebbe  mai  probabile  il  dire,  che  le  €olonne  piii  grandf 
abbiano  servito  al  mentovato  gran  portico,  che  dalla  iqoIq 
gittgneva  fine  alia  basilica  Vaticana^  restaurato,  e  ampliato 
di  moLto  dal  Pontefiee  S.-Adriano.  O  che  siano  state  im-* 
piegate  nella  stessa  Basilica  Vaticaaa  V*  Disserta^^one  suUe 
rovine^  &c.  p.  3S6.  ^  If  no,  the  church  has  another  plondev  to 
be  noted  of  the  moajuments  of  Rome. 
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fdentahle  coincidence;  tlie  tomb  of  one  of  thefr 
despots  has  helped  to  peq>etuate  the  subjection 
of  the  Roman  people.  Of  such  importance  was 
this  fort  to  the  pontiffs,  that  the  taking  of  it  is, 
by  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  ranked  with  a  famine, 
an  eclipse,  and  an  earthquake  \ 
«  At  one  time  it  commanded  the  only  entrance 
into  Rome  on  the  Tuscan  side^  The  seizure  of 
it  by  the  Patrician  Theodora,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  was  one  of  the  first  step& 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  herself 
and  the  more  famous  Marozia,  her  daughter  z^ 
and  the  possession  of  it  enabled  her  lover.  Pope 
John  X.,  after  her  death  probably,  to  expel 
from  Rome  Alberie,  Marquis  of  Camerinoy  the 
husband  oi  the  same  Marozia  ^    The  daughter^ 


I  **  Eodem  anno  per  totum  orbem  magna  fames  {uit,-  ^ 
guod  exmde  mdti  hommes  mortui  sunt:  et  sol  edypiim 
passus  est,  castrum  S.  Angdi  capium  est,  terra  mota  est.^ 
Tit.  Fontif.  Card,  de  Aragon.  et  alior.  ap.  Script  Ren  Italic* 
torn.  ill.  p.  ai3.  speaking  of  the  year  1084. 

Luitprand,  in  loc.  sup.  cit. 

3  Thereare  some  doubts  and  difficulties  respecting  thesetwo 
|)ev8ons  whom  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  sisters  (cap.  x]ix.Tolr  iir.  oct. 
p,  igf.)  Marozia  had  a  sister,  Theodora,  whom  fiaronius,. 
by  a  great  mistake^  calls  the  wife  of  Adalbert  II.,  Duke  or 
Marquis  of  Tuscany  (Annali  d*Italia.  ad  an.  917.  tom.  v.  p. 
282.) :  but  the  lady  to  whom  the  exploits  of  a  Theodora 
seem  to  belong,  was  the  mother  of  Marozia^  and  she  who 
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fcowever^  was  mistrfess  of  tbe  castle  in  925,  attd 
lianded  it  ovcc,  with  the  soveifeignty  of  Roiile, 
*a  her  second  and  thitd  husbatids,  Guido  and 
Hugo.  Her  son  Alberic  drove  away  the  fatten, 
who  was  obHged  to  drop  down  from  the  battle- 
inents  upon  the  to^Mn  wall.  The  castfe  st6od 
two  sieges  against  Hugo^  and  passed  into  ttie 
hands  of  the  Patrician,  Pope  John  XII.  Thlat 
pontiff  and  Adalbert,  son  of  King  Berenge^  en- 
deavoured to  hold  it  against  Otho  the  Great 
{A,  Di  963),  but  were  yCompelled*  to  retire  \ 
The  Saxoli  emperor  came  to  Rome  and  depoised 
^ohn  for  *^  hunting  and  calling  on  Jove  and 
Venus,  and  other  demons,  to  help  him  when  he 

plficed  berlpver,  the  Bishop  of  Ravennay  on  the  papal  throne^ 
under  the  name  of  John  X,  in  the  year  914.  This  is  the 
scortum  impudens  of  Luitprand^  who  says  of  her,  **  Romans 
civitatis  ndn  inviriliter  monarchiam  obtinebaf  (Annali  lid 
an.  914.  ib.  p.  273).  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  usy  that  **  the  bastard 
9(m,  the  grimdifm,  and  the  great  grandson  qf  Marozia^  a  rare 
genealogy^  toere  seated  in  the  phair  of  St*  Peter,**  (ibid,  p* 
198) ;  but  John  XI.  was  the  son  of  her  husband,  Alberic,  not 
of  her  lover^  Pope  Sergius  IIL,  as  M uratori  has  distinctly 
proved  (Annali  ad  an.  9]  1.  tom.  v.  p.  268).  Her  grandson 
Octavian,  otherwise  called  John  XII.^  was  pope ;  but  a  great 
grandson  cannot  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  succeeding 
popes^  nor  does  our  historian  himself^  in  his  subsequent  nar- 
ration,  (pag.  202.)  seem  to  know  of  one. 

*  The  dates  of  some  of  these  events  will  have  been  seen  in 
note  to  Stanza  LXXX.  Luitprand  is  the  authority  £9r  Hugo 
King  of  Burgundy's  method  of  escape. 
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played  at  idice^  besides  other^  irregularities  ^'^ 
Otho  addressed  himself  to  the  assembly  ia 
Saxon/  noi  being  able  to  sjieak  Latin.  Bene- 
dict VI,  was  murdered  in  the  castle  by  Cardinal 
Boniface  Francone  (in  973)  who  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  Benedict  VII.,  but  kept  the 
Mole  by  means  of  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  thus 
enabled  himself  to  return  frbm  Constantinofde, 
when  he  put  to  death  another  pope,  John  XIV. 
This  was  in  984  or  9&5*. 

ft  was  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  John 
XV.  that  the  Caesar  Crescentius  seized  andre- 
fortified  the  castle  so  strongly,  that  it  was  called 
afterwards  his  rock  or  tower^  and  all  the  efforts 
of  an  imperial  army,  commanded  by  Otho  III. 
in  person,  were  insufficient  to  dislodge  him. 
His  surrender  was,  we  have  seens,  the  effect  of 
treachery,  not  offeree. 

The  next  memorable  notice  of  the  castle  is 
the  two  years  blockade  of  the  anti-pope  Ca- 
daloo,  in  the  time  of  Ale^^nderlL,  in  the  years 


1  **  In  ludo  alese  Jovis  Veneris  ceteronunqae  dsmoniim 
auxilium  poposcisse  dixerant.''  Luitprand,  lib.  vi«  cap.  vii. 
fol.  xc  He  was  accused  also  of  turning  the  Lateran  into  a 
brothel;  in  short,  of  every  thing  but  the  real  offinu^e^  his. 
oppouiion  to  Otho. 

*  Muratori  has  the  first,  Baronios  the  second  di^. 

3  See  note  to  Stanza  CXIV. 
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lt«3  afnd  1 064^  Gregory  VII.  defended  him* 
self  in  the  fortress  against  the  Roman  partisans 
a^f  Henry  IV.i  and  in  this  transaction  also  the 
Mole  appears  to  have  been  impregnaible.  The 
people  and  the  Germans  could  not  force  their 
way  into  it,  and  the  only  effort  made  was  to 
prevent  Gregory  from  getting  out.  He  was 
Kberated  by  the  army  of  Guiscard  j  but  the 
castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The 
troops  of  the  countess  Matilda  put  it  in  posses* 
sion  of  Victor  III. ,  whose  garrison  held  it  against 
the  partisans  of  the  anti-pope  Guibert,  in  1087. 
It  was  attacked  by  the  people,  and  yielded  by 
Urban  IT.,  not,  however,  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  assault*  (A.  D*  1091).  It  was  then  re- 
solved to  level  this  **  lasting  shame'*  with  the 
ground ;  but  the  anti-pope,  Guibert,  Clement 
III.,  retained  it  for  his  own  service,  and  defended 
it  for  seven  years  against  his  opponents. 

The  army  of  the  crusaders,  in  1096,  assaulted 
i%  in  vain.  Urban  recovered  it  by  composition 
in  1098.  Another  anti-pope  Anaclete  II.  wrest* 
ed  it  froih  the  hands  of  Innocent  II.,  who  re- 

:  '  Anoali  d'  ItaHa,  ad  an.  cit.  There  is  a  short  histoiy  of  the 
casile  of  St.  Angelo  in  Donatus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii.  which  being 
founded  chiefly  on  Baronius,  seems  very  incorrect,  espe- 
cially as  to  dates. 

*  Baronius  would  make  it  appear  so.  See— Annali  ad  an. 
1091,  torn.  vi.  p.  SOS. 
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tOnuog  with  die  Emperor  Lothaire  |II^  tri«;d> 
without  success^,  tp  recover  it.  This,  occurred 
in  1 137>  and  in  thf  following  year,  after  the 
death  of  Anadete,  and.  the  deposition  of  Victor 
IV.,  Innocent  was  again  master  .of  the  Mole^ 
The  Peter  Leone  family  guarded  ip  for  the  suc- 
cessive Pontiffs,  Celestine  II.,  Lucius  IL,  a^d 
EugeniusIIL,  up  to  the  year  1158%  when  the 
new  senate  occupied  this  and  the  other  for^ 
tresses,*  It  stood  a  siege  for  Alexander  JIL 
against  IVederic  Barbarossa,  in  1167;  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  senate  after  the  retreat  pf 
tiiatpotitiff. 

.  The  subsequent  popes,  however,  seem  to  ha^ye 
been  the  nominal  mastery  of  it,  even  when  they 
had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  temporal  power 
at  Rome  \  and  after  the  retreat  to  Avignon.  A 
legate  was  governor  at  the  elevation  of  Rienzi, 
and  after  his  fall  the  Tribune  remained  for  a 
month  securely  posted  in, the  citadel.  Innocent 
VI.^  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  Tribune-senator 
Rienzi,  was  darmed  lest  the  barons  should  seize 
the  Mole,  and  accordingly  delivered  it  into  the 
keeping  of  Hugo  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus, 
then  appointed  Senator.    On  the  return  from 

^  Aonali,  torn.  vi.  p.  46l,. 

*  Ibid,  ad  an.  cit 

*  Donatus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vil  p.  6QQ»     ScrqpU  Rer.  Ital. 
torn.  iii.  J 
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JLyj^non  it  received  Gregory  XL  (1S76)}  but 
his  successor,  Urban  VL,  lost  it  \p.  the  hurry  jof 
the  (election.  The  opposing  cardinals  wo^ld 
not  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  and  the  captain  of 
their  anti-p(^e,  Clement  VIL,  defended  it,  as 

;sJready  described,  until  1378,  the  date  of  its 

- '  ■    -  ....  *  .   ^    .       .     , 

destruction. 

.  It  remained  dismantled  until  1382,  when  two 
Romans  said  to  Boniface- IX.  "If  you  wish  to 
maintain  the  dominion  of  Rome,  fortify  Ca3tle 
Saint  Angelo^:  He  foUowed  their  advice,  and 
a  great  antiquary  records  the  consequence* 
"  Bopiface  the  IX.,  the  pontiflP,  first  fortified 
the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  and  established  the  papal 
p€mr\*'  Th^  .people  petitioned  Innocent,  VIL 
to  restore  to  them  their  liberty^  the  Capitol,,  the 
MUoian  Bridge,  and  the  Moki,  and  seized ^  for 
a  moment,  all  but  the  latter,  which  they  as* 
saulted,  but  were  repulpe4  by  the  pontifical 
troops,  and  totally  routed  in  the  gs^rdens  of 
Nero,  in  the  Vatican. 

Ladislaus,  of  Ns^les,  expelled  Pope  John 
XXIII.,  and  left  the  castle  in  the  possession  of 
his  daughter,  Johanna  IL  It  now  stood  another 

*  *^  Se  tu  vuoi  mantenere  lo  stato  di  Roma  acconcia  castel 

• 

Sant'  Angelo.'*     Steph.  Infess.  diario.  ibid.  p.  1115.  loc.  cit. 
^  ^<  Bonifacius  IX.  Pontif.  max.  primus,  mole  Hadriani 
mutiita  Romanorum  PoDtificum  ditionem  stabilivit."    Onuf. 
Panvinii  Descrip.  Urb.  Romae.  ftp.  Grsev.  torn.  iii.  p.  299.J 
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siege  from  Bracclrio  Montoni^  and  was  soon 
afterwards  delivered  to  Pope  Martin  V. 

During  the  reign  of  Eugenius  IV.  a  plan  vras 
laid  for  murdering  the  governor,  and  when  that 
pope  was  driven  from  the  city,  the  people  at- 
tacked it  furiously,  but  were  unable  to  prevail* 
Sixtus  IV.  renewed  the  practice  of  naming  car- 
dinals to  the  praefecture  of  the  castle.  Nicholas 
v.  added  something  to  the  fortifications;  but 
Alexander  VI;  constructed  the  brickworks  on 
the  summit;  and  also  the  bastions  in  front  of 
the  Tyber.  These  additions  enabled  it  to  with^ 
stand  the  Imperialists  of  Charles  V.  for  seven 
months;  and  it  was  not  finally  taken  by  assault, 
but  surrendered,  by  Clement  VII.  and  his  thir- 
teen cardinals,  upon  terms.  Paul  III.  and  Pius 
IV.  adorned  and  strengthened  it;  but  the  great 
engineer  was  Urban  VIII.;  he  added  a  mound, 
a  ditch,  a  bastion,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non of  different  calibre,  thereby/making  it  evi- 
dent, as  Donatus  quaintly  observes,  that  ^^  his 
bees  (the  Barberini  arms)  not  only  gave  honey, 
but  had  stings  for  the  fight^'* 

Since  the  modern  improvements  in  artillery, 

^  The  dates  will  have  heen  seen  in  note  to  Stanza  LXXX. 

• 

« <' Nimirnm  apes  non  solum  mel  conficiimt  sed  edam 
aciileataeannanturadpugnam."  Lih.  ir.  cap.  viL  ibid.  Books 
were  written  to  shew  how  it  should  be  fortified;  so  the  writer 
found  somewhere ;  he  believes  in  Guicciardini. 
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it  is  clear  that  the  castle,  commanded,  as  it  is, 
by  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  could  never,  resist 
a  cannonade.  It  was  surrendered  during  the 
late  war  of  1814,  after  an  idle  menjice  fromrthe 
French  captain,  that  the  angel  on  the  top  should 
sheath  his  sword  before  the  garrison  would 
capitulate. 

Yet  it  has  completely  answered  the  intention 
of  Boniface,  and  the  Tomb  of  Hadrian  has  served 
for  the  basis  of  a  modern  throne.  This  must 
magnify  our  conceptions  of  the  massive  fabricis 
of  ancient  Rome :  but  the  destruction  of  the 
memorial  would  have  been  preferable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  scarcely  worth  a 
visit,  except  it  be  for  the  sake  of  mounting  to 
the  summit,  and  enjoying  the  prospect  o^  the 
windings  of  the  Tyber.  The  memorials  of  Ha- 
drian  are  reduced  to  a  bust,  and  a  copy  of  it 
shewn  in  the  principal  saloon,  whose  frescoes  arQ 
very  little  attractive,  after  the  sight  of  the  mas- 
terpieces in  that  art.  The  size,  however,  of  the 
room  is  so  considerable,  that  a  tragedy  was  re- 
presented there  under  the  direction  of'Car- 
dinal  Riario  in  presence  of  the  whole  papal 
courts  ,  The   living  still  continue  to  be  en- 

*  Tiraboscbi,  Storia,  &c.  torn.  vi.  par.  iii.  lib.  iii.  p.  8l6. 
This  was  about  the  year  1492.  Innocent  VIII.  was  specta- 
tor, and  the  academicians  of  Pomponius  Laetus  were  the 
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tombed  in  the  repository  of  the  dead,  and  the 
exploit  of  Cellini,  which  a  view  of  the  fort 
makes  less  surprising,  has  been  repeated  by  a 
late  prisoner. 

Stanza  CLIVi  - 

Majesty^  ' 

.    Power f  OUyry^  Strength,  and  Beauty ^  all  are  aisled 
Jfn  this  etemM  ark  of  worship  undejiled. 

* 

The  ceremonies  of  a  religion  must,  except 
where  they  are  sanguinary,  be  considered  the 
most  harmless  part  of  it :  if^  however,  our  no- 
tions of  primitive  Christianity  be  at  all  correct, 
nothing  can  so  little  resemble  it  as  the  present 
worship  at  Saint  Peter's.  A  noisy  school  for 
children  in  one  corner ;  a  sermon  preached  to  a 
moveable  audience  at  another  \  a  concert  in  this 
chapel ;  a  ceremony,  half  interrupted  by  the 
distant  sounds  of'the  same  music,  in  another 
quarter ;  a  ceaseless  crowd  sauntering  along  the 
nave,  and  circulating  through  all  the  aisles; 
listeners  and  gazers  walking,  sitting,  kneeling  y 
some  rubbing  their  foreheads  against  the  worn 
toes  of  the  bronze  Saint  Peter,  others  smiling  at 
them ;  confessors  in  boxes  absolving  penitents  ; 
lacquey  de  places  expounding  pictures ;  and  all 

actors.  The  plays  were  performed  also  in  the  cardinal's 
house,  and  "  in  media  Circi  cave^,"  probably  the  Coliseum. 
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thefte  individual  objects  and  actions  lost  under 
Ml  artificial  heaven ,  whose  grandeur  and  whose 
beauties  delight  and  distract  the  eye« 
':  Such  is  the  interior  of  this  glorious  edifice-— 
the  Mall  of  Rome;  but  religious  sentiments 
are,  perhaps,  the  last  which  it  inspires*  Where 
man  has  done  such  wonders,  the  ungrateful 
mind  does  not  recur  to  tbe  Deity ;  arid  it  is  not 
at  all  uncharitable  to  conclude,  that  the  worship 
of  the  early  Christians,  condensed  in  the  damp 
crypts  and  catacombs,  was  performed  with  a 
fervour  which  evaporates  under  the  aerial  vault 
of  Samt  Peter's. 

-  ,  His  present  holiness,  talking  to  an  English- 
man of  the  church  of  Rome,  said  to  him,  **  You 
are  good  Catholics  in  your  country ;  here  it 
18  all  talk  (grido).**  Pius  had,  at  the  same 
time^  the  discernment  to  attribute  the  superior 
earnestness  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  their  labouring  under  certain  political 
disadvantages,  which  made  their  piety  a  point 
of  honour  and  of  pride.  It  has,  in  truth,  been 
long  before  discovered,  that  penalties  are  little 
less  effectual  than  premiums,  in  keeping  alive 
an  absurd  superstition,  which  can  fall  into  dis- 
t»e  only  by  entire  toleration  and  neglect. 

iTie  indifference  of  the  Italians,  however,  must 
he  understood  under  certain  limitations.  It  may 
fee' true  of  the  loungers  at  Saint  Peter's,  of  the 
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compauy  which  throi^  the  p24)al  showdj  mc^t 
of  whom  are  foreigners,  or  of  the  higher  classes^ 
and  perhaps  of  the  clergy  themselves.  But  the 
very  old  of  both  sexes,  the  peasantry,  the  greater 
part  of  the  females  of  all  classes,  bat  more  in 
the  higher  than  the  middling  orders,  may  be 
considered,  in  the  whole,  suifficiently  obedient 
to  the  easy  injunctions  of  their  religion ;  and, 
as  &T  as  faith  is  concerned,  cimnot  have  been 
much  surpassed  by  the  most  devout  of  their 
ancestors. 

In  all  those  conditions  of  mankind  most 
readily  exposed  to  danger  or  distress,  and  mdst 
easily  affected  by  a  sense  of  weakness,  by  a  hope 
of  the  better,  by  a  fear  of  the  worse^  the  ancient 
superstition  has  recovered  whatever  influence  she 
may  Jiave  lost  by  the  French  invasion.  At  Rome^ 
the  days  of  miracles  are  returned,  and  these 
miracles  are  solemnly  e;samined,  and,  what  is 
not  a  whit  more  ridiculous,  substantiated  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  council  of  Trent*  If 
they  coincide  with  this  test  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  are  then  ratified  by  the  signature 
of  cardinals,  and  published  in  the  Court  Ga« 
zette.  It  should  be  told  that  this  last  condi« 
tion  is  prudent  i  for  a  miracle  at  Rome  is  re- 
sorted to  like  a  fire  at  Constantinople ;  and  on 
the  notification  of  an  exorbitant  impost,  the 
Madonnas  open  their  ey^s,  in  order,  if  such  a 
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phrase  may  be  allowed^  to  q^n  those^  of.  the. 
people.  This  took  place  in  the  sfpring  of . 
1^17;  but  the  imprisonment  of  three  or  four 
priests  soon  restored  both  the  statues  and  their 
worshippers  to  their  usual  insensibility.  When 
the  images  do  not  declare  themselves  against 
the  government,  their  animation  is  rather  en- 
couraged than  forbidden^  and  superstition  is. 
allowed  its  full  play.  The  new  constitution 
which  the  enlightened  Gonsalvi  has  proposed, 
does  not  apply  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people. 

Pius  VII.  himself  underwent,  more  than  once,, 
a  partial  translation  in  1811,.  at  Savona,  as  we 
find  by  a  picture  now  circulated  in  his  capital  \ 
When  his  Holiness  returned  to  Rome  in  ISH, 
the  people  went  out*to  meet  him,  with  palms  in 
their  hands^  and  bearing  full  length  portraits  of 
him'j  which  is  an  honour  never  permitted  except 
to  the  Beati,  on  their  road  to  an  apdtheosis. 
Shortly  after  the  happy  event,  the  city  was 
solemnly  lustrated  by  holy  water  and  missions, 
that, is,  sermons  in  the  streets,  to  purge  away 
the  contagion  of  #he  French. 

There  are  still  the  above-mentioned  missions 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  when  the  audience  are 
preached  into  the  immediate  conflagration .  of 

■  With  th»  legend :  Pius  .  Sept .  Pont .  Max .  Savons,  in 
Ecstastm  iteriim  raptus  die  A«sumptionis^  B^  M.  V.  I5ia,  Au« 
gusti,  181  !•    His  Holineis  is  in  the  air. 
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tlieir  Mefastasios  or  other  pernicious  volumes ; 
and,  stranger  still,  pious  whippings  ate  still  pub- 
lidy  performed  in  addition  to  the  discipline  en«^- 
joined  amongst  the  penaiic9s  of  the  convents. 
The  reader  may  not  object  to  a  short  account 
of  this  extraordinary  exercise,  sucih  as  it  is  now 
administered  in  the  oratory  of  the  Padre  Cara- 
Vita  and  in  another  church  at  Rome/ 
'  The  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  time  of  ves- 
pers. It  is  preceded  by  a  short  exhortation, 
during  which  a  bell  rings,  and  whips,  that  is, 
strings  of  knotted  whip-cord,  are  distributed 
quietly  amongst  such  of  the  audience  as  are  on 
their  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  Those 
resting  on  the  benches  come  to  edify  by  ex- 
ample only.  On  a  second  b^U,  the  candles 
are  extinguished,  arid  the  former  sermon  hav- 
ing ceased,  a  loud  voice  issues  from  the  altar, 
which  pours  forth  an  exhortation  to  think 
of  un  confessed,  or  unrepented,  or  unforgiven 
crimes.  This  continues  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  kneelers  to  strip  off  their  upper 
garments:  the  tone  of  the  preacher  is  raised 
more  loudly  at  every  word,  and  he  vehemently 
exhorts  his  hearers  to  recollect  that  Christ  and 
the  martyrs  suffered  much  more  than  whipping 
— **  Shew^  theuy  your  penitence — shew  your  sense 
of  Chris  fs  sacrifice—shew  it  with  the  whip.*^  The 
flagellation  begins.  The  darkness,  the  tu» 
multuous  sound  of  blows  in  every  directiofl*— 
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"  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  pray  for  us !"  bUrstirigout 
at  intervals — the  persuasion  that  you  are  sur* 
rounded  by  atrocious  culprits  and  maniacs^  who 
know  of  an  absolution  for  every  crime— ^the 
whole  situation  has  the  effect  of  witchery,  apd 
so  far  from  exciting  a  smile,  fixes  you  to  the 
spot  in  a  trance  of  restless  horror,  prolonged 
beyond  expectation  or  bearing* 

The  scourging  continues  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, and  when  k  sounds  as  if  dying  away,  a 
bell  rings,  which  seems  to  invigorate  the  peni- 
tents, for  the  lashes  beat  about  more  thickly  than 
before.  Another  bell  rings,  and  the  blows  sub^ 
side.  At  a  third  signal  the  candles  are  re-lighted, 
^nd  the  minister  who  has  distributed  the  disci- 
plines, collects  them  again  with  the  same  dis^ 
cretion;  for  the  performers,*to  do  them  justice, 
appear  to  be  too  mucb  ashamed  of  their  trans- 
gressions to  make  a  shew  of  their  penance,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  even  your 
next  neighbour  has  given  himself  the  lash  lOr 
not.  /       ' 

The  incredulous  or  the  humourist  must  not 
suppose  that  the  darkness  favours  evasion. 
There  can  be  no  pleasantry  in  doing  that  which 
no  6ne  sees,  and  no  merit  can  be  assumed  where 
it  is  not  known  who  accepts  the  disciplines^ 
The  flagellation  does  certainly  take  place  on  the 

naked  skin ;  and  this  ferocious  superstition,  of 

♦ 
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irUch  antiquity  cau  furnish  qo  example  \  has, 
after  being  once  dropt,  been  revived  as  a  s^u- 
tmry  corrective  of  an  age  of  atheism.  The  forin?r 
proeesMons  of  flagellants  have  not;  been  yet  re- 
newed, but* the  crowds  which  frequent  the  abofve 
ceremony,  leave  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
equally  well  attended. 

Such  an  innovation  m^y  be  tpleratQd,  a^ 
perhaps  applauded,  in  the  days  of  barbarism, 
when  the  beating  of  themselves  was  found  the 
only.expedient  to. prevent  the  Italians  from  the 
heaimg  of  each  other;  but  the.  renewal  of  it  at 
^8  period  must  induce  us  to  fear  that  the 
gradual  progress  o£  reason  is  the  dream  of  phi. 
lanfhrophy,  and  thjat  a  considerable  portion  of 
all  societies,  in  times  the  most  civilized  as  well 
as  the  miQSt  ignorant,  is  always  ready  to  adopt 
the  most  unnatural  belief,  s^nd  the  most  revolt- 
ing practices.    It  i^  singular,  however,  that  the 


'*  The  priests  of  Cybele  consented  to  that  mutQation  on 
whidi  the  monastic  institutions  have  refined.  Tho9^  pf 
BeUonar  slas^ied  themselves  with  knives^  or  appeared  to  do 
so :  and  Commodus,  who  suspected  some  deceit^  insisted  on  a 
perrformance  of  the  ceremony  in  his  presence^  and  took  care 
that  the  wounds  should  he  given  in  good  earnest.  But  in 
both  these  instances  the  sufferers  were  priests.  Tlie  wound- 
ing and  cutting  were  formalities,  not  a  penance ;  and  the 
people  did  not,  as  in  th^  whipping,  partake  in  such  atrocious 
fooleries^ 
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luunane  Pius^and  the  intelligent  Cardinal-secre- 
t^ry^  do  not  perceive  the  objectionable  part  of 
an  institution  which  was  prohibited  at  its  first 
rise,*  by  some  of  the  wisest  Italian  princes,  and 
is  pow  allowed  nowhere  but  at  Rome. 

Flagellation  began  to  be  acconr^t^d  aniQngst 
the  duties  of  piety  about  the  year  1260.  Jt 
originated  in  Perugia,  travelled  thence  to 
{lome,  and  in  a  short  time  the  high-roads  of 
Itply  were  crowded  with  processions  of  peni- 
tents, two  by  two,  sometimes  nearly  naked, 
sometimes  in  sackcloth,  scourging  them^lves 
from  city  to  city,  and  preaching  the  correction 
of  vice,  and  peace.  Twenty  thousand  Bolog- 
oese,  with  their  Gonfklonier  at  their  head, 
whipped  themselvei^  all  the  way  to  Modena* 
T|ie  Moden^se  made  a  siipilar.  voyage :  and  the 
Chronicles  tell  us^  that  there  was  at  the  same 
time  **  a  great  Jlogging  for  the  love  of  God,^*  in 
Parma  and  Reggio,  and  in  other  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Manfred,  however,  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  the  signiors  of  Milan,  of  Brescia,  of 
Ferrara,  **  the  sons  and  masters  of  iniquity*," 

'  **  Fuit  scovamentum  magnum  pro  amore  del  in  Parma 
et  in  Regio  et  M utina,  et  alibi  etiam  per  Lombardiam^  et 
paces  inter  homines  habentes  guerras  factae  sunt/'  Chron.  di 
Pajnna^  ap.  Murat.  Dissertaz*  sopra  le  antic.  Ital.  75.  p.  602. 

*  "  Iniquitatis  filii  et  magiatrii  renuerunt  accipere  discipli- 
nam.^'     Ibid. 
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objected  to  receiving  the  disciplme :  they  shut 
their  gates  against  the  flagellants,  who,  on  their 
march  towards  Milan,  were  scared  by  the  sight 
of  six  hundred  gibbets  erected  by  the  Torriani, 
Lords  of  the  country,  and  whipped  themselves 
back  to  whence  they  came  ^  With  such  opposi- 
tionj  the  practice  would  have  expired  upon  the 
highways,  had  not  the  pious  foundling  of  fana- 
ticism been  caught  up  and  cherished  in  the  \varm 
bosom  of  mother  church.  Flagellation  was  no 
longer  vagrant  on  the  roads,  but  still  flourished 
in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  in  churches,  and  in 
€onvients.  It  became  also  the  bond  of  union  and 
.  the  consolation  of  many  lay  confraternities,  as 
wdl  as  religious  foundations,  was  enriched  by 
papal  indulgencies,  and  transmitted,  with  unim- 
paired favour,  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  French  goveriiment  had  other  uses,  not 
so  absurd,  but  more  pernicious,  to  which  to 
apply  the  nervous  arms  of  their  subjects,  peni- 
tent  and  impenitent.  Self-whipping  was  abo- 
lished— it  might  have  been  thought  for  ever — 
but  Pius  VII.  has  returned,  and  seems  to  forget 
that  he  is  not  Clement  IV.  The  scattered  funds 
for  idleness  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  re^ 
collected  in  the  Roman  states,  and  some  other 

*  "  Sed  volentibus  venire  Mediolanum  per  Torrianofi  sex- 
centae  furcse  parantur,  quo  viso  retrocesserunt.'*  Ibid.  p. 
600.  torn.  iii.  of  the  Italian  editfon. 
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patrts  of  Italy;  and  religious  orders  re-establish- 
ed^ in  many  instances,  to  the  regret  of  the  cpoi- 
munities  themselves.  The.  education  of  youth 
is,  we  have  seen,  again  put  into  the  hapds^  of 
the  resuscitated  Jesuits*,  whose  suppression  is 
now  recognised  amongst  the  causes  of  the  late, 
convulsions  of  Europe. 

These  views  are  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
House  of  Austria,  whose  possessions,  under  va- 
rious branches  of  the  same  family,  now  stretch 
from  the  Apennines  of  Cortona  to  the  Po  and 
the  Alps.  The  Tuscans,  since  the  reign  of 
Cpsmo  III.,  have  received  the  bent  of  supersti- 
tipn,  and  are  distinguished,  particularly  the 
Florentines,  for  a  disposition  to  credulity  which 
will  now  return  with  all  its  force.    Yet  Pig? 


*  '^  Hume,  the  friend  of  all  establishments,  and  who  owns 
the  misconduct  of  the  Jesuits  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
has  this  passage.  "  This  reproach,  however,  they  must 
bear  from  posterity,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  their  in<- 
stitution  they  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning,  the  only 
effectual  remedy  against  superstition,  into  a  nourishment  of 
that  infirmity ;  and  as  their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  theeccle- 
siastical  and  scholastic  kind  (though  a  few  members  have, 
cultivated  polite  literature)  they  were  only  the  more  enabled 
by  that  acquisition  to  refine  away  the  plainest  dictates  of 
morality^  and  to  erect  a  new  system  of  casuistry,  by  which 
prevarication,  perjury,  and  every  crime,  when  it  served  their 
ghostly  purposes,  might  be  justified  and  defended*'*  History 
of  England,  Elizabeth,  cap.  ixi. 
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notti,  only  a  few  years  past,  could  still  disperse 
his  liberal  opinions  through  his  engaging  his- 
tory.   The  literary  journal  of  Lombardy  is  re- 
vised by  the  pensioners  of  the  court ;  yet,  in 
the  same  precincts,  the  author  of  the  Aristo- 
demus  still  lives  and  writes.     A  German  hajd 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  university  of 
Padua,  yet  the  Italian  Odyssey  has  just  added 
another  wreath  to  the  poet  of  the  neighbouring 
Verona.     Yet,  if  the  present  depression  shall 
continue  to  weigh  upon  the  Italians,  such  proofs 
erf  the  linextin^ishable  geniu$  of  the  soil,  ^ 
become    daily  more   rare.    All  the  elements 
which,  under  the  creative  encouragemient  of  A 
free,  ot  even  an  independent  gbverntiient,  might 
compose  a  great  and  enlightened  nation,  Will 
mingle  into  their  primitive  confusion,  and  se- 
date ignorance  establish,  upon  the  inert  mass, 
,  her  leaden  throne.    A  ray  of  light  may  struggle 
through  the  darkness,  another  Canova  may  arise 
after  a  dreary  interval,  and  a  faint  voice  remind 
some  future  age,  that  Italy  was  once  the  land 
ofpoetsu 

'' In  yain^  in  yaip^  the  all-compo$i^g  lioi^r  ' 

Resisd^ess  falls:  the  Muse  obeys  tHe  pow^r. 
She  comes!  she  comes!  the  sable  throne  behold, 
Of  night  primeval^  and  of  Chaos  old  I 
Before  her,  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay^ 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
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Wit  fi^oots  in  vain  iu  momeniiary  fires^ 
The  meteor  dr6p8»  and  in  a  flash  expires. 

Nor  public  flame  nor  private  ditres  to  iKhine« 
Nor  human  spark  is  lefl«  nor  gUmpse  divine. 
Lo  !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos!  is  restored,  - 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word : 
Thy  handi  great  Anarch !  lets  the  curtain  fall. 
And  wiiversal  darkness  buries  all.*' 


Staaza  CLXXIII. 
Loj  Nemi !  ntweUed  m  the  W)ody  hUh. 

Stajiza  GLXXIV. 
And  near  Atbarufs  scarce  divided  waveSy  ^c.  S^c. 

Nemi,  that  is,  the  Arician  grove^  and  the  Al- 
ban  hill,  come  within  the  tour  commonly  made 
by  travellers;  and  a  description,  in  the  uduat 
style,  will  be  found  in  all  the  common  guide- 
books. No  one  should  omit  to  visit  the  two 
lakes.  The  tunnel,  or  emissary,  cut  nearly  two 
milesr  through  the  mountain,  from  the  Albaa 
lake,  is  the  most  extraordinary  memorial  of 
Roman  perseverance  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
An  English  miner  would  be  at  a  loss  to  account? 
for  such  a  perforation  made  without  shafts.  It 
has  served  to  carry  off  the  redundant  water  from^ 
the  time  of  the  Veian  war,  39*  years  befcn^ 
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Christ,  to  this  day,  nor  has  received,  nor  is  in 
want  of  repairs  '•  ' 

When  the  traveller  hias  wandered  amongst 
the  ruins  of  villas  and  tombs,  to  all  of  which 
great  names  are  given*,  he  may  examine  the 
productions  of  a  discovery  which  has  been  lately 
made^  and  which,  if  there  be  no  deception,  has 
,  brought  to  light  a  society  possessed,  apparently, 
of  all  the  arts  of  ancient  civilization,  and  ex- 
isting before  the  arrival  of  Mneas  in  Italy ;  a 
society  which  was  buried  in  the  convulsion  that 
changed  the  volcano  of  Albano  into  a  lake. 

Doctor  Alexander  Visconti  Has  enabled  us  to 
judge  of  this  prodigious  discovery,  by  publishing 
^  memoir  on  the  subject,  and  the  reader  may 
like  to  see  the  fact  stated  plainly,  and  divested 
of  the  solemn  whimsical  pedantry  of  the  anti- 
quary, and  of  the  legal  involution  of  the  attached 

*  All  that  Livy  says  of  this  great  work,  after  pfientioning 
that  It  had  been  prescribed  by  a  Tuscan  soothsayer  and  the 
oracle  of  Apollo^  is,  "  Jam  ex  lacu  Albano  aqua  emissa  in 
agros."  Lib.  v.  cap.  liv.  It  was  completed  in  ^,  year.  It 
is  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  six  feet  in  height, 

2  Here  you  hjive  Pompey's  villa,  Pompey's  tomb,  or,  if 
^hat  will  not  serve,  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  or, 
sipce  that  may  not  be  bold  enough,  the  tomb  of  Ascanius,  in 
dottier  quarter!  Some,  who  are  not  content  with  tombs, 
pair  them  villas.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  antiquaries 
^DQw  the  very  tavprn  where  Milo  killed  Claudius.  ' 
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affidavits.     It  appears,  then,  that  the  Signor 
Carnevali,  a  gentleman  of  Albano,  had  found, 
in  January  1817,   a  considerable  quantity, of 
cinerary  vases,  in  turning  up  the  ground  for  a 
plantation,  near  the  road  from  Castel  .Gandolfo 
to  Marino.     On  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
one  Signor  Tomasetti,  breaking  up  a  continued 
mass  of  peperine  which  covers  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  near  the  road  to  Marino,  on  the  ground 
called  Montecucco,  when  he  caqie  to  the  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  and  seventy-orte  Roman 
canes  from  the  spot  where  Signor  Carnevali  had 
discovered   his  vases,  suddenly  found  several 
cinerary  vases,  all  of  them   broken  excepting 
one.     These  were  under  the  layer  of  peperine. 
The  two  gentlemen  above-mentioned  resolved 
then  to  make  farther  excavations,  and,  in  pre- 
sence of  several  respectable  witnesses,  on  the 
4th  of  the  following  February,  broke  up  another 
mass  of  the  same  peperine^  which  measured  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  a  half  Rpman  canes 
;n  square  surface.  They  cut  downwards  through 
about  a  palm  and  a  half  of  common  soil,  and 
then  lower,  to  the  depth  of  two  palms  of  pe- 
perine,  and   came  to  some  white   cretaceous 
earth,  the  layer  of  which  they  found  to  be  a 
palm.and  a  half  deep.    In  this  layer  they  found  a 
terra  cotta,  figured,  vase,  broken  in  many  pieces. 
The  vase  was  seen  in  it3  bed  by  all  the  wit- 
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nesses,  previously  to  being  taken  up.  Other 
similar  fragments  were  discovered  as  the  labour 
continued  j  and  it  was  observed  that  the  mass  of 
peperine  became  much  thicker,  and  covered  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  four  palms.  Pieces  of  a 
conduit  pipe  of  some  size  were  also  found,  and 
that  not  in  mass,  but  separated  from  one  an* 
other*  The  fragments  of  vases  produced  from 
this  excavation  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
furnish  any  conjecture  as  to  the  form  of  the 
vessels :  but  from  the  bottom  of  one,  more  en- 
tire than  the  rest,  they  were  thought  to'haV^ 
had  the  shape  oi"  a  ptla,  or  water  cistern. 

It  should  be  told  th^t,  at  different  periods^ 
fob'r  and  three  years  before,  other  fragments  df 

vases  had  been  found  under  the  peperine  ;  and 

•t 

that  under  the  same  mass  of  peperine  certain 
stone-cutters  had  found  pieces  of  iron,  appear- 
ing to  them  to  be  nails.  Of  these  discoveries 
aMdavits  were  madie  a  little  after  the  period  of 
the  present  excavation,  in  March.  The  Sigrtdr 
Carnevali  tells  his  visitors  of  a  metal  mirror  also 
found  in  the  ^ame  position,  but  the  affidavits 
make  no  mention  of  it. 

The  whole  of  the  Jf^agments  found  on  the 
fourth  of  February  were  carefully  collected,  and, 
the  next  day,  in  presence  of  the  former  wit- 
nesses and  a  notary  public,  were  examined  and 
compared  with  the  entire  vases  found  in  J^uary 
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hy  the  Signor  CarnevalL  The  jcdns^quence  €^ 
this  comparison  was  a  solemn  judgment  that  the 
fragments  and  thd  entire  vases  were  of  the  sam^i 
composition  and  materials. 

This  identity  being  established,  the  sime 
ifAvxQ  was,  of  course,  attached  to  the  vases  of 
the  Signor  CarneVali,  which  had  been  found  twt 
tonder  the  peperine,  as  to  that  of  Signor  Tomlh 
setti,  dnd  to  the  fragments  discovered  on  the 
jfourth  o^  February/tt«fl?er  the  rock.  As,  there* 
ioie^  the  Toinasetti  vase  and  the  fragments  were 
iri  themselves  iri  nowise  curious^  the  antiquaries 
proceeded  to  the  examinaition  of  the  Carnevali 
v^es  with  the  same  satis&ction  as  if  they  had 
b^en  found  under  the  rock  with  the  others. 

The  Doctor  Visconti  addressed  the  above  let^ 
ter  to  his  .^^wrf,  Signor  Carnevali,  in  April ;  and 
the  memoir  having  been  read  in  the  Archseolqgi^ 
<^1  Sbciety  at  Rome,  was  shortly  after  published, 
together  with  the  affidavits  before  alluded  to. 
This  memoir  discusses  the  contents  found  it 
the  Carnevali  vases,  which  are  indeed  so  cu- 
rious, that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to 
give  a  drawing  of  them,  which,  after  personal 
examination,  the  writer'  can  aver  to  be  very 
corrcict. 

The  whole  memoir  goes  to  prove  that  thfe 
Va^s  and  the  nails,  and  all  the  Alban  fragmedts, 
t)^ong  to  a  state  of  seci^y  existing  in  iUk 
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mountain  before  the  volcano  of  Albano  was 
extinguished,  that  is,  at  some  unknown  period 
before  Ascanius  founded  Alba  Longa,  in  the 
year  1 1 76  before  the  Christian  aera» 

It  is  premised  that  the  peperine  under  which 
the  Tomasetti  vase,  and  (by  induction)  all  the 
vases,  were  laid,  was  originally  a  volcanic  sub- 
stance thrown  up  at  the  great  convulsion,  and 
gradually  formed  into  stone.  These  burials, 
then,  did  not  take  place  after,  but  before,  the 
present  surface  was  formed,  therefore  they  be- 
long to  a  people  who  lived  at  Alba  before  the 
lake  was  formed,,  and  the  crater  became  extinct : 
these  pieople  Visconti  calls  Aborigines.  With 
this  foundation  the  Roman  antiquary  endeavours 
to  shew,  that  the  burials  may  have  belonged  to 
a  people  even  of  the  extreme  antiquity  requisite 
for  such  a  supposition. 

/.For  the  burnt  bones  are  no  objection  :  burn- 
ing  the  dead  was  practised  by  the  very  ancient 
Greeks,  by  the  very  ancient  Trojans,  by  the  very 
ancient  Thebans,  by  the  very  ancient  Romans, 
and  the  very  ancient  Gauls,  also  by  the  modern 
Indians. 

V .  The  vessels  of  earth  are  no  objection,  for  the 
tomb  of  Belus  contained  a  vase  of  glass,  there- 
fore day  must  be  much  miore  ancient ;  besides 
.which  Numa  had  a  college  of  potters  ;  and,  in 
.the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  colonists  at  Capua 
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discovered  some  very  old  monumental  vascula 
of  pottery,  with  some  inscribed  brass  tablets, 
saying  they  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Capys ; 
add  to  this,  these  very  ancient  pottery  works 
were  of  a  dark  colour,  as  are  the  Carnevali  vases, 
^s  if  tinged  with  the  oxid  of  iron,  and  their 
composition  differs  from  the  common  clay  by 
the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  volcanic 
sand,  and  according  to  a  chemical  analysis,  they 
are  thus  combined  in  every  100  parts. 

Silicious  earth 631 

Aluminous  do 2 1  i 

Carbonate  of  lime.  ....    4j  ^ 

Water  .  .\  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  \0\         •  ^' 


I 
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The  different  contents  of  the  deposit  are  no 
objection,  for  the  large  outward  jar,  the  cine- 
rary urn,   the  ointment  vase^   and  the   metal 
ornaments  within  the  cinerary  vase,  the  cflte- 
factoriunij  •  the  perfume  vase,    the  vase  called 
guttus^  the  five  otfier  vases,  perhaps,  for  winel 
and  milk,  and  honey,  the  bowl  and  the  three 
platters,  may  be  all  shown  to  be  of  most  ancient 
'  usj^e.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  funereal 
lamp  of  rough  workmanship,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  a  little  rude  idol  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  OscillcBj  a  sacrifice  to  Dis,  in  place  of 
the  human  victim,  and  of  that  sort  which  Rachel 
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stole  from  h&v  father.    *'  Erat  Lahan  ad  tofn 

d^ndas  oves^  et  Rachelfurata  est  idola  patris  stii/'^ 

As  for  the  bronze  utensils,  the^  are  also  of 

the  highest  antiquity,  for  brass  was  the  first 

metal  employed ;  the  fibula  may  have  pinned 

the  amianthus  or  other  cloth  in  which  the  ashes 

were  wrapped,  a  conjecture  more  probable  from 

j|s  being  made  without  soldering :  the  elegance 

or  the  workmanship  does  not  surpass  that  of 

the  coin  of  Servius  Tullius.    Tubal  Cain  was  a 

worker  in  all  works  of  brass  and  iron.    The 

small  wheel,  the  little  lance  head,  the  two  hoqks, 

the  stylus,  were  part  of  the  sepulchral  munera 

buried  with  the  dead;  the  spoked  wheel  was 

as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer ;  the  stylus  also 

having  the  obliterating  part  moveable,  difiers 

from  the  usual  form,  and,  therefore^  is  of  great 

antiquity  j  styli  were  used  at  Rome  in  the  time 

pf  Porsenna,   The  Doctor  Visconti  attempts  no 

explanation  of  the  forked  instrument  in  terra . 

c9tta^  seen  in  the  first  drawing.     The  mysteri- 

ous  figures  and  points  observable  in  the  second 

drawing,  may  be  letters,  of  which,  "  according 

to  Pliny ^  the  Phenzcians  were  the  inventors,^  and 

were  appropriatelv  added  to  a  monument,  quia 

monet  nos. 

So  far  the  Roman  antiquary.  It  is  now  our 
turn  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first  placer 
then,  it  should  be  ^old  that  in  the  month  of  May, 
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^0wii^jg  the  discovery,  the  ground  whei^cethe 
ipltef I^e^ts  were  extracted  was  covered  up  an^ 
^hpwn  to  no  one  even  uponejpquiry.  An  English 
{^uralLst  wbo  visited  the  spot,  was  unable  to 
discover  the  precise  excavation  ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  stone 
called  peperine  was,  in  fact,  a.  tufb  gradually 
formed  by  the  sand  and  water  crumbling  down 
the  declivity  from  the  summit  of  the  bill^  a^d 
not  a  volcanic  formation,  of  ^hich  he  discerned 
HO  signs,  AcQpi:ding  to  this  supposition^  there 
i$  no  i^ectesisity  for  having  recour^  to. the  e:^^ 
Uw^  antiquity  assumed  by  the  Doctor  Vis- 

.In  the  second  place*  although  there  was  only 
im9.€^thfiyM^  actijailly. found  under  the  rwH, 
and  that  y^se  w^s  pf  muc^  n^pre  simple  work- 
msn^hipA  and  coptftin^A  none  pf  the  ci^riQUs 
kiplements  of  the  others,  the  Signor  Carne- 
vali,  in  showing  his  museum,  makes  no  distinc- 
ticm  betwe^i  the  two  discoveries,  but«  on  the 
contrary,  endeavours,  both  by  his  silence,  and, 
when  he  is  pushed,  by  his  assertions,  to  con- 
found the  twOy  assuming  that  his  whole  museum 
is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  said  Tomasetti 
vase. 

This  remark  becomes  more  important,  al- 
though more  invidious,  when  it  is  told  that  the 
articles  of  the  museum  are  for  sakj  the  price 
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of  a  complete  interment  being  fifty  louisd'^j:^. 
Tfiis  incomprehensible  dispersion  of  such  trea- 
sures does  not  quite  agree  with  the  following 
innocent  conclusion  with  which  Visconti  pe- 
r  orates. 

i 

"  Dear  Friend, 

"  These  monuments  are  come 
into  your  house, 

'  Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  se|)ulchris\*' 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  venerable  antiqui* 
ties  strive  to  get  into  your  hands,  for  a  few 
days  since  you  hav^  acquired  that  very  ancient 
ces  grcwe,  never  yet  published,  weighing  four 
pounds  and  a  half,  with  an  anchor  on  one  side, 
arid  a  tripod  on  the  reverse:  perchance  it  is 
the  destiny  of  tripods  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  best  of  men.  I  recommend  to  you  th$se 
innocent  utensils^  that  have  lasted  for  so  many 
years,  more  precious  than  gold  and  than  silver; 
since  they  were  made  in  times  when,  according 
to  Pliny,  gold  and  silver  were  worked  not  for 
men,  nor  even  for  the  gods  themselves.  Take 
care  that  they  are  not  broken ^or  lost,  but  pass 
down  from  age  to  age  like  the  stars.  What 
a  number  of  fine  things  you  have — and  yow 
may  yet  possess ! !  but  your  heart  is  refulgent 

4 

*  *'  Vi  raccomando  questi  innocenti  stoviglie."    Lettera> 
&c.  p.  29.  » 
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above  all,  and  if  your  modesty  did  not  snatch 
the  pen  from  my  hand,  how  much  I  should 
write  on  that  topic :  I  wait  then  for  your  other 
agreeable  commands,  that  I  may  shew  you  by 
deeds  that  I  am/'  &c. 

The  owner  may  think  he  follows  his  friend's 
advice,  by  retaining  one  or  two,  of  the  best 
specimens. 

Thirdly^  the  museum  contains  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  all  of  them  inferred  to  have  been 
laid  under  the  rock,  but  for  which  circumstance 
there  is  no  guarantee,  even  in  the  affidavits 
attached  to  the  memoir ;  the  bronze  implements 
in  great  number  and  of  every  shape,  are  of  as 
elegant  and  elaborate  workmanship  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  specimens  which  are  seen  in  the 
other  museums  of  Europe,  and  which  confess- 
edly belotxg  to  a  much  later  age  than  that  as- 
sumed by  Visconti.  These  bronze  implements 
are  frequently  discovered  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
,  and  certainly  do  notagree  with  the  pottery  of  the 
large  jar,  or  of  the  cinerary  vase,  which  is  of  a 
form  much  more  rude  than  suits  with  theif  shape 
and  make.  They  do  ho\^rever  agree  well  enough 
with  the  lamps  and  lacrymatories,  which  are  en- 
.tirely  of  the  kind  discovered  every  day  in  Gre^ 
and  Roman  burials.  It  is  possible  thep,  and,,  all 
things  considered,  probable,  that  the  interments 
have,  been  completed  and  adjusted  since  the 
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discovery,  and  that  part  of  the  pottery  nuy 
belong  to  one  period,  and  the  implements  ^d 
the  other  part  of  the  pottery  to  another.  The 
styli  are  in  great  variety,  and  belonged  to  a 
people  whose  alphabet  was  less  rude  than  the 
pretended  letters  on  the  vases — one  of  the 
fibulae  has  not  altogether  lost  the  spring.  It 
must  not  be  deemed  too  uncharitable  to  hesitate 
before  we  believe  that  all  the  articles  were 
found  in  the  Alban  vases. 

In  the  fourth  place:  the  larger  pottery  is 
neither  Roman  nor  Tuscan.  It  is  not  altogether 
unlike  that  found  in  other  places,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  early  inhabitants,  whom  it 
IS  usual  to  call  Indigenes. 

The  most  learned  Roman  writers,  Porcius 
Cato,  Caius  Sempronius,  and  others,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Aborigines,  or,  as  others  called 
them,  the  Aberrigines,  were  Greeks  frcwn 
Achaia,  who  had  tnigrated  to  Italy  many  years 
before  the  Trojan  war :  and  Dionysius  says, 
that,  in  that  case,  they  were  Arcadians  who  ac- 
companied (Enotras  and  Peucetius  seventeen 
gener^ions  before  the  Trojan  war^,  some  of 
whom  settled  in  Umbria^  and  sent  out  colonies 
to  the  Comiculan  or  Tiburtine  mountains^. 
These  Aborigines  were  joined  by  the  Pelasgi, 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  vi.         ^  Ibid.  cap.  xiii.  *  Ibid.  cap.  xvi. 
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colonists  originally  from  ArgosV  and  the  two 
nations,  about  three  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war,  were  in  possession  of  all  the  coun- 
try from  the  Tyber.  to  the  Liris  * ;  but  the  Pe« 
lasgi  were  extinct  at  the  end  of  that  war%  or 
were  mingled  with  the  Aborigines*.  Accord- 
ing  to  this  account  we  have  Greeks  settled  for 
ages  in  these  hills  before  the  corning  of  JEueas 
to  Italy ;  but  that  these  Greeks  were  little 
better  than  barbarians,  we  may  collect  from  thfe 
same  authority,  which  tells  us  that  the  Arca- 
dians under  Evander,  who  settled  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  about  sixty  years  before  the  Trojan 
war^,  were  the  Jirst  that  introduced  the  Greek 
letters,  Greek  music,  and  Greek  manners  into 
Italy^  Besides  these  Greek  Aborigines,  Dio- 
nysius  seems  to  talk  of  certain  indigenal  natives 
who  assisted  them  and  the  Trojans  in  founding 
Alba  Longa.  But  who  these  Indigenes  were, 
except  they  were  Tuscans,  whom  he  inclines  to 
believe  natives  of  Italy  ,  does  not  appear  from 
bis  account. 

Whoever  were  the  makers  of  the  bronze  im- 
plexaents,  and  some  of  the  lesser  vases,  they  must 
be  supposed  in  a  state  of  civilization  superior  to 

^  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii.  xvm.  kx.         '  Ibid.  cap.  ix. 
» Ibid.  cap.  xxiv.  *  Ibid.  cap.  xxx. 

^  Ibid.  cap.  xxxi.  ^  Ibid.  cap.  xxxiii. 

1 1bid.  cap.  xxix. 
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that  wbichEvander  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  Greek  arts  and  letters,  anfl  which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  people  living  there  before  the 
mountain  assumed  its  present  shape.  The. pot- 
tery is  sufficiently  rude  for  that  age,  but  unless 
all  the  articles  were  found  together,  and  in  the 
pretended  position,  nothing  can  be  argued  with 
safety  from  any  of  the  phenomena.  Visconti 
has  gained  nothing  by  shewing  the  remote  an* 
tiquity  of  similar  manufactures.  No  one  doubted 
that  fact,  but  the  question  evidently  reduces 
itself  to  the  assigning  these  individtml  interments 
to  a  time  and  nation  to  which  they  may  be 
reasonably  referred.  The  enquiry  undoubtedly 
is,  supposing  the  whole  discovery  to  be  esta- 
blished) and  that  nothing  has  beeti  interpolated^ 
what  people  ever  lived  on  the  Alban  hill  at  any 
period  who , might  have  made  these  vases  ? 

Since  the  return  of  the  writer  to  England  he 
has  heard  the  suggestion  of  an  English  anti- 
quary, which  is  certainly  more  ingenious,  and 
it  may  be  thought  more  satisfactory  than  the 
researches  of  Visconti.  That  which  puzzled 
the  Italian  most  has  furnished  the  Englishmsui 
with  the  clue  of  his  conjecture ;  for  those  figures 
which  Visconti  thinks  may  be  letters,  or,  per- 
haps, whole  words,  like  the  Chinese  characters, 
have  induced  him  to  come  to  a  very  different 
conclusion. 
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'    It  will  be  seen  that  the  root  or  germ  of  each 
of  these  figures  is  a  cross/ 


SiJr 


E 


dm 


nuj/l 
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and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  they  bear 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  certain  Runic 
character,  or  magical  sign,  found  upon  many 
northern  monuments,  and  which  is  considered 
as  denoting  the  hammer>  or  rather  the  battle- 
axe,  of  the  Scandfnavian  Thor.  The  weapon 
of  Thor  was  figured  by  a  cross  in  very  remote 
ages.  When  the  horn  of  mead  was  passed  to 
Hako  the  Good,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  vessel.  "  What !"  exclaimed  a  heathen 
Earl,  *'  will  not  the  king  worship  our  gods  ?'* 
*•  Nay,"  answered  Earl  Sigurd,  "  the  king  does 
as  we  do,  he  blessed  the  liquor  in  the  name  of 
Thor,  by  making  the  sign  of  the  hammer  over 
it,  before  he  quaffed  it/* 

The  cruciform  hammer  takes  various  shapes, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens* 

1  2  S  4  5 

6  7  8  9 


^  zr  pn: 
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1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6.  On  tnedah,  or  amulets^  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Copenhagen, 
on  aU  of  which  is  also  a  figure  of  Thorridhig 
in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  his  Goat. 

7.  On  a  Runic  monument  lately  discovered 
at  Snoldelev. 

8.  At  the  end  of  a  line  of  Runic  characters 
engraved  on  a  rock  in  Gothland. 

9.  On  a  Runic  monument  in  the  parish  of 
Skeftuna,  in  Upland. 

The  similarity  between  these  Runic  "  ham- 
mer crosses,"  and  the  marks  on  the  vases  of 
Alba  Longa,  is  so  great,-  that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  maintain  their  identity ;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  some  connexion  between  both, 
and  the  cruo!  ansata  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. It  is  certain  that  the  mythology  of  the 
Asi,  although  its  doctrines  may  have  been  clad 
in  another  guise,  was  not  confined  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian race.  And  it  seems  that  a  character 
bearing  a  close  affinity  to  the  Runic  alphabet, 
was  once  widely  diffused  throughout  ancient 
Europe.  llie  national  enthusiasm  of  the 
taorthern  antiquarians  has  too  often  outstripped 
thdr  judgment  j  and  many  of  the  fanciful  ana- 
logies of  such  really  excellent  authors  as  Peni- 
gakiolM  and  Rudbuck,  must  unfortunately  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  dreams  of  the  learned  j 
yet  the  truths  which  they  have  discovered  may 
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be  easily  separated  from  their  delusions.  Per- 
haps a  Celtic  origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
toinb.  Of  the  Celtic  Taranus  we  know  little  i 
yet  there  are  Roman  inscriptions  which  show 
that  he  was  worshipped  as  the  Roman  Jupiter. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  deity 
whom  the  Romans  knew  as  Jupiter^  was  the 
thynderer  of  the  Northmen*  If  the  superip- 
cumbent  body  of  peperine  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  tomb, 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  aborigines  pf 
Italy ;  but  if  the  bed  can  be  considered  as  a 
formation  of  comparatively  recent  date,  then 
the  vase  may  contain  the  ashes  of  some  Gaulish 
chieftain,  or  of  a  heathen  Goth  or  Lombard. 

A  character  resembling  the  hammer  of  Thor 
is  seen  in  inscriptions  discovered  in  Spain,  and 
which  resemble  the  legends  of  the  medals  which 
t^e  Spaniards  call  the  '^  medallas  desconocidas/' 
The  same  character  also  lurks  in  many  magipal 
bookSf  though  under  other  combinations.  A 
diagram,  or  figure  to  which  it  bears  somp  affinity. 


is  often  drawn  by  boys  in  Italy, 


do  not  however  ascribe  any  meaning  to  it.  I^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  wild  specul^ttiop  to  4ii9- 
cover  tlie  traces  of  ancient  mytlwdpgy  in  a 
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school-boy's  scrawl  j  but  a  remarkable^  instande 
can  be  given  of  the  strange  stubborn  vitality  of 
these  vestiges  of  the  superstitions  of  the  elder 
day.  We  often  see  English  shepherds  cutting  the 


pentalpha   yI>  in  the  turf,  although  they  never 

heard  of  Antiochus,  or  saw  his  coin,  and  al- 
though they  are  ignorant  of  its  mystic  power. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give 
the  representation  of  the  coverlid  of  the  vaste 
which  contains  the  marks,  of  which  a  copy 
has  been  inserted  in  page  341:  but  whilst  we 
ire  on  the  subject, of  the  same  character,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  curious  dis- 
sertation upon  the  origin  of  the  Hindft  system 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches  (vol.  viii.  p»  77) 
firom  which  a  few  words  may  be  worth  tran- 
scribing in  this  place. 

This  kam-ghata,   or  jar,  is  the  principal 

object  in  the  celebration  of  HindA  worship. 
^  The  Vaishnavas  use  the  sacred  jar,  which 
*^  they    mark    with    several    crosses    in    this 

**  manner  I — y^'' 

Sir  William  Jones,  with  his  usual  taste  and 
research,  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the 
deitieis  of  Meru  and  Olympus:  and  an  ^n* 
thusiast  might,   perhaps,   maintain,    that  the 


*. 
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vases  of  Alba  Longa  were  a  relic  of  the  times, 
when  one  religion  prevailed  in  Latium  stnd 
Hindiistan.  It  is  more  singular,  that  the 
Hindii  cross  is  precisely  the  hammer  of  Thor. 

It  may  finally  be  observed,  that  supposing 
the  state  of  remote  society  to  have  existed, 
which  the  Italian  antiquary  assigns  to  the  hill, 
and  supposing  these  relics  to  have  been  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  by  the  volcano  in  those  un- 
known ages,  some  other  vestiges  besides  sepul- 
chral deposits  would  have  been  found  to  attest 
the  same  industry  and  skill  in  the  arts  which  are 
manifested  in  these  specimens. 

Notwithstanding  however  these  difficulties, 
and  a  division  of  opinion  even  amongst  the  Ro* 
mans,  the  discovery  of  the  Alban  vases  has  been 
considered  of  much  importance,  and  has  trans- 
ported the  antiquaries  into  ages  and  amongst 
nations,  where,  having  no  guide  to  lead,  and 
no  witnesses  to  contradict  them,  they  may  form 
leisurely  a  world  of  their  own. 


ESSAY 


ON  THB 


PRESENT  LITERATURE  OF  ITALY. 


It  is  the  boast  of  the  Italians,  that  their  litera- 
tote  has  flourished  with  unequal,  but  uninter- 
impted  brilliancy,  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  present  day. 

The  progress  of  time  alone  would  naturally 
have  produced  and  obliterated  many  innova- 
tions^  but  the  frequent  domestic  revolutions,  the 
repeated  irruptions^,  the  arms  and  the  arts  of 
ifttrangers,  succeeding  each  other  rapidly  and  im» 
perceptibly,  and  bringing  with  them  new  laws, 
amd  manners^  and  opinions,  have  occasioned  in 
Italy  more  vicissitudes  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  literature  of  any  other  country.  Thus  it  is 
that  their  critics  have  been  able  to  point  out  at 
leiust  ten  difierent  epoques  when  it  has  assumed 
certain  characteristics,  or,  to  use  a  «ing^e  word» 
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a  physiognomy^  altogether  distinct  £rom  that  of 
any  preceding  or  subsequent  period.  The  aver- 
age duration  assigned  to  each  of  these  epoques, 
has  been  laid  down  at  about  half  a  century. 
This  is  the  utmost  length  that  any  individual 
taste  and  mode  of  writing  can  be  discovered  to 
have  prevailed. 

The  above  remark  is  purposely  premised  to 
a  short  account  which  it  Js  intended  to  give  of 
the  present  state  of  Italian  literature  j  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  character  of  the  actual  epoque,  which 
embraces  not  only  those  writers  at  present  in  ex- 
istence,  but  others  who  have  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  form  the  taste  and  the  tone  which  will 
continue  to  prevail  until  succeeded  by  another 
revolution  in  the  republic  of  letters.    The  latter 
It^ian  authors  may  be  expected  to  form  a  di- 
versity more  distinct  than  those  of  any  other 
generation,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  whilst 
they  wrote  the  most  extraordinary  change  was 
prepared  and  consummated,  that  had  ever  af^ 
fected  the  moral   or  political  world.      That 
the  great  convulsions  which  shook  not  only 
^<  mightiest  monarchies,'^  but  also  the  mind  of 
man,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  should  com- 
municate itself  to  these  authors^  was  inevitable, 
and  will  be  discovered  in  the  w^rks,  the  prin- 
ciples, the  character,  and  the  estimation,  of  the 
most  celebrated  amongst  them,  whom  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  examine  and  pourtray^  .These  authdrs 
wDl  be  their  poets ;  who  are  selected,  .first,  be- 
cause the  verise  of  every  country  is  the  deposit 
tory  of  the  language,  the  taste,  and  the  man- 
ners, of  the  times;  secondly,  because  this  is 
found  more  particularly  the  case  in  those,  na-* 
tions  whose  imagination  is  their  predominant 
faculty;  and,  in  the  third  place,  because  the 
writers  chosen  on  this  occasion,  are  in  part  dis- 
tinguished for  their  compositions  in  prose.    \ 

This  method  of  illustration  might  be  liable, 
to  objections  in  any  other  country  than  Italy, 
where  the  few  men  of  superior  genius  are .  se- 
parated  from  the  crowd  of  writers  by  a  barrier, 
which  in  other  nations  is  rarely  visible  until 
posterity  has  pronounced  the  final  decision.  In 
Italy  the  judgment  is  in  some  sort  formed  and 
given  by  their  cotemporaries ;  and  thus,'  al- 
though the  struggle  to  attain  the  eminence  may 
be  more  serious  and  protracted,  there  is  less 
danger  of  future  degradation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  is,  however,  re- 
quisite, to  perceive  the  difierence  between  the 
esteemed  and  the  popular  author:  for,  other- 
wise, the  above-mentioned  singularity  of  Italian 
literature  would  be  reduced^ to  a  shade  only  of 
distinctioq  from  that  of  other  coifntries.  A 
book  may  be  in  the  hands  of  all  readers,  and, 
during  some  years,  \>^  the  study  and  the  talk  of 
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alL  This  was  the  case  with  the  animali  parkmti 
of  Casti:  but  the  author  had  no  pretence  or 
right  to  renown.  On  the  other  hand,  a  work 
which  few  comparatively  shall  peruse,  because 
every  one  cannot  understand,  having  obtainecE 
the  suffrages  of  those  distinguished  above  the 
common  class  of  readers,  acquires  for  the  audior 
an  established  name,  which  the  people  them- 
wdve&  are  soon  taught  to  repeat  with  respect^ 
although  entirely  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the 
specific  merit  which  has  obtained  their  applause. 
Such  esteem  may  be  compared  to  the  blind 
honours  conferred  upon  a  successful  general  by 
the  peaceful  peasantry,  who  wish  no  other  sig* 
nal  or  reason  for  their  shouts  than  the  gazette, 
but  it  is  not  less  devoted. 

If  we  endeavour  to  account  for  this  cha- 

« 

racteristic  in  the  literature  of  Italy,  a  partial, 
or  perhaps  a  sufficing,  reason  may  be  found^ 
in  the  difference  between  countries  like  England 
and  France,  and  one  in  which,  as  there  is  no 
single  capital,  there  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
none  of  those  court  intrigues,  none  of  those  party 
passions,  none  of  those  fashionable  cabals  lydd 
tribunals,  which  are  called  into  play  and  em- 
ployed in  Faris  and  London,  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  aucbors.  It  is  not  that  thefe  are  no 
reviews  composed  by  the  persoqal  enemies  or 
friends  (^  the  respective  wfiten? ;  it  is  not  that 
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fashion  has  no  voice ;  but  the  injustice  of  criti- 
jcism,  or  the  folly  of  a  coterie,  which  may  sway 
the  public  opinion  for  awhile  in  one  of  the  great 
cities,  is  inevitably  corrected  before  it  has  run 
through  the  mass  of  disinterested  readers,  and 
travelled  the  wide  circle  of  Venice,  Bologna, 
Parma,  Verona,  Milan^  Turin,  Florence,  Naples, 
and  Rome.  The  same  instances  of  undeserved 
n^lect  and  elevation  may  be  found  in  each  of 
those  towns,  as  are  the  constant  compl^nt 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  our  own  country. 
But  even  in  any  single  capital  the  error  is  more 
speedily  correctedbythejusticeof  many  rival,  or, 
what  is  better,  impartial  neighbours :  and  as  for 
the  whole  of  Italy,  there  cannot  be  an  instance 
of  that  rapid  rise,  and  as  sudden  precipitation, 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  examples  in 
our  times,  and  which  are  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  what  we  call  the  fashion  of  the  day.  You 
do  not  even  hear  the  expressions  usual  with  us. 
Implied  to  their  national  writers.  The  favourite 
of  the  town  would  be  an  absurd  solecism  in  a 
OHintry  where  there  are  twenty  towns  with 
distinct  literary  interests  and  pretensions,  and 
where  the  attachment  of  one  city  secures  the 
opposition  of  another ;  nor,  as  it  has  been  before 
mentioned,  can  some  of  the  most  established 
authors  be  said  to  be  most  in  "oogue^  for  they 
are  certainly  not  the  most  read. 
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A  reviewer  may  irritate  the  public  curiosity, 
a  lady  of  high  rank  may  give  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
can  raise  those  phantoms  of  fashion,  who,  al- 
though  they  come  and  depart  like  shadows, 
walk  the  whole  round  of  our  united  kingdoms, 
with  all  the  honours  apd  attributes  of  substantial 
existence. 

If,  then,  we  find  any  living  author  enjoying 
very  nearly  the  same  character  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  we  can  safely  prognosticate  that 
he  has  received  his  final  estimation — that  the 
just  appreciation  of  his  merits  alone  having 
raised  him,  will  prevent  him  from  ever  sinking 
into  total  neglect ;  that  he  has  become  one  of  the 
national  writers,  subject,  indeed,  to  the  fluctua- 
tions which,  as  it  has  been  before  remarked, 
affect  more  especially  the  literature  of  Italy,  but 
always  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  classics  of  his 
country. 

The  above  circumstance  furnishes  the  fo-^ 
reigner  with  *a  criterion  not  found  in  other 
countries:  his  survey  is  facilitated  by  being 
contracted  to  a  narrower  space ;  and  when  he 
has  collected  the  judgment  pronounced  upon,  a 
very  few,  he  need  not  embarrass  himself  with 
the  multitude  of  writers,  but  be  assured  th^t  he 
has  seized  the  traits  that  are  at  present,  and  will 
always  be  esteemed,  characteristic  of  the  litera- 
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ture  of  the  age- — Of  the  writers,  then,  whos^ 
influence  may  be  more  or  less  discerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  taste  and  style,  it  may 
be  suflBcient  to  enumerate  six :  Melchior  Cesarot^ 
ti,  Joseph  Parini,  VictorAlfieri,  Hippolitus  Pin- 
demonte,  Vincent  Monti,  and  Hugo  Foscolo* 
The  three  first  are,  it  is  true,  no  longer  alive,  but 
they  clearly  belong  to  the  present  day,  and  are 
no  less  to  be  taken  into  an  actual  survey  tha& 
their  surviving  cotemporaries.  There  is  nothing 
bold  in  pronouncing  that  these  are  decidedly 
the  authors  of  the  day  j  but  it  is  an  endeavour  of 
great  difEculty,  and  no  little  danger,  to  attempt 
to  shew  the  specific  reputation  which  each  of 
them  enjoys,  and  to  describe  their  respective 
performances  so  as  to  give,  on  the  whole,  the 
acknowledged  result  of  their  eflfects  upon  the 
opinions  of  thSr  countrymen.  Such  an  effort 
has,  however,  been  made  in  the  following 
sketches  of  these  distinguished  Italians,  and  so 
much  of  their  biography  has  been  added  as  ap« 
peared  serviceable  in  illustrating  the  motives 
that  inspired,  and  the  occasions  that  called 
forth,  their  various  compositions. 

CESAROTTI. 

Melchior  Cesarotti  was  a  Paduan,  and  died, 
in  extreme  old  age,  in  the  year  1808.    Bold, 

A  A 
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froftfbl^  eloquent,  aad  deej^Iy  versed  in  ancient 
md  modern  literature,  this  writer  impressed  hi& 
readei^  with  the  conviction  of  his  genius :  and 
yet,  although  he  resembled  no  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors or  cotemporaries,  there  was  some- 
thing more  of  novelty  than  originality  in  all  his 
compositions. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary of  Padua,  which  prides  itself^  and  with 
some  justice,  on  the  constancy  and  success  with 
which  it  has  preserved  the  latinity  of  the  purer 
ages.  Indeed  the  Latin  verses  of  Cesarotti  are 
a  proof  no  less  of  his  talents  thaaof  the  merit  of 
ibis  celebrated  institution,  which,  had  he  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  same  studies,  would  have 
prod^iced  a  new  rival  of  Vida  or  Fracastorius. 
But  he  no  sooner  entered  into  holy  orders  anil 
quitted  the  seminary,  than  hef  declared  war 
against  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  more  espe- 
cially, of  Greece.  An  Englishman  passing; 
through  Venice,  made  him  acquainted  with 
Ossian,  at  that  time  the  delight,  or  at  least  the 
wonder^  of  the  transalpine  critics :  and  Cesa- 
rotti lost  no  time  in  translating  it  into  blank 
verse,  accompanying  his  version  with  notes,  for 
the  most  part,  against  Homer.  Ossian  trans- 
ported the  Italians,  who  did  not,  generally- 
speaking,  embarrass  themselves  with  the  exa- 
mination of  the  authenticity  of  the  pretended 
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epic.  Palmieri  of  Placcntia,  aad  a  few  otherd, 
ventured  to  contest  the  antiquity  of  the  poet, 
but  the  mass  of  readers,  seduced  by  the,  au*- 
thority  of  Blair,  or  by  their  inclination,  to  be 
pleased  with  their  Italian  Ossian,  were  resolved 
^0  discover  the  genuine  son  of  Fingal  in-  the 
s|)urious  offspring  of  Macpherson-  Some  there 
were  who  still  defended  the  heroes  of  the  dtd 
scliool,  and  exclaimed  aigainst  a  precedent  fatal 
to  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  modelsiy  and  to 
the  purity  of  the  modem  language-  Buti  tb^y 
read  the  work  and  they  admired  the  trsmslabor^ 
His  verses,  in  truth,  are  harmonious,  are  soft, 
are  imbued  with  a  colouring;  and  breathe  an 
ardent  spirit,  altogether  new;  and^  with  ikt 
same  materials,  he  ban  created  a  poetry  that 
appears  written  in  a  metre  and  a  liongua^e  ejk-^ 
tirely  different  fromi  all  former  speciibens, '  iJM 
superiority  was  evinced  by  the  ^^nt  of  success 
in  those  who  endeavoured  to  imitate  him,  and 
whose  exaggerations  and  caricatures  were  ye* 
ceived  with  a  ridicule  t|iat,  by  little  and  little, 
was  attached  to  their  model,  and  partially  di- 
minished his  fame.  The  translation  of  Osi=fian 
will,  however,  be  always  considered  as  ^n  iur 
controvertible  proof  of  the  genius  of  Cesarotti, 
an^  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

The  reputation  into  which  he  thus  leapt,  as 
it  Wetej  at  once,  encouraged  him  to  still  bolder 
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hinovations ;  and  being  raised  to  the  Greek 
professorship  in  his  own  university  of  Padua, 
he  translated  Demosthenes  and  others  of  the 
Greek  orators,  subjoining  criticisms  full  of 
learning  and  ingenuity,  the  chief  aim  of  which 
was  to  convince  the  world  that  the  veneration 
with  which  they  read  those  orators  was  derived 
more  from  their  antiquity  than  their  intrinsic 
excellence. 

His  next  work:  was  a  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
But  the  magic  of  his  Ossian  was  not  transfused 
into  his  Italian  Homer. 

This  work  is  in  ten  large  •ctavo  volumes: 
each  book  is  translated  literally  into  Ita- 
lian prose,  and  almost  every  passage  is  illus- 
trated by  the  compared  opinions  of  the  critics 
of  every  nation,  from  Aristarchus  to  those  of 
our  own  days.  He  inoariably  cites  the  adver- 
saries  of  Homer,  and  often  opposes  them  with 
the  partisans  of  the  poet.  When  he  subjoins  his 
own  decision,  it  very  rarely  inclines  to  the  fa- 
vour of  his  original. 

To  every  book  thus  translated  and  com- 
mented upon^  he  adds  his  own  poetical  version, 
which,  as  it  was  intended  to  correct  the  errors 
discovered  in  the  original,  changes,  omits,  and 
transfers  from  one  book  to  another,  whole  pas- 
sages of  the  text.  These  alterations  were  so 
many  and  so  mateiial,  that,  in  the  end,  he  re^ 
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solved  to  change  the  title  of  the  poem,  and  his 
Iliad  reappeared  as  the  "  Death  of  Hector.^* 

The  bold  style,  and  the  harmonious  numbers 
of  this  version,  procured  for  it  many  readers, 
and  the  work  was  applauded  by  a  public  ac- 
customed to  admire  the  author.  The  journal- 
ists, who  in  Italy  are  frequently  without  learn- 
ing, and  almost  always  without  genius,  exalted 
the  translation  as  an  extraordinary  and  success- 
ful effort,  and  the  harmony  of  the  blank  verse 
of  the  Death  of  Hector,  became  in  a  short 
time  proverbial.  But  some  few  literary  men 
of  real  merit  and  discernment,  whose  voice 
it  is  much  more  difficult  totally  to  suppress  in 
Italy  than  in  any  other  country,  prognosticated 
that  the  worky  at  some  future  day,  would  be 
more  frequently  cited  than  read.  Their  pro- 
phecy is  now  fully  verified. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  Italian  language,  Cesa- 
rotti  stepped  forward  to  defend'  the  privilege 
assumed  by  certain  authors,  -  of  enriching,  by 
new  words  and  combinations,  their  native  lan- 
guage. His  positions  are  undeniable,  his  ob- 
servations profound,  and  his  deductions  exceed- 
ingly just.  The  didactic  form  of  his  treatise 
has  not  deprived  it  of  the  elegance  necessary 
for  the  attraction  of  his  readers.  The  style  is 
precise,  yet  ornamented :  and  very  few  authors 
have  so  happily  combined  the  language  of  evL- 
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deuce  and  of  metdphysical  disquisiticm ;  very 
few  have  made  a  grammatical  discussion  so  al- 
luring, or  have  arrayed  materials  so  abstruse  ia 
eloquence  so  engaging.  This  is  the  only  work  of 
Ce^arotti's  that  has  preserved  its  original  reputa- 
tion up  to  this  day.  The  author  himself  abused^ 
however,  the  privilege  which  he  claimed  for  all 
writers,  and  in  orie  of  the  reviews  then  most 
esteemed  in  Italy,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
preacher  of  liberty  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  li- 
.centiousness,and  yet  might  easily  raise  himself  to 
the  dictatorship  ^  The  truth  was,  that  Cesarotti 
wai,  by  his  partisans,  regarded  as  infallible^ 
arid  was  the  terror  of  his  opponents^  whose  cen- 
sure was  confined  to  the  adoption  of  a  practice 
contrary  to  his  powerful  example. 

His  prose  is  endowed  with  all  tl>e  qualities 
that  constitute  a  superior  writer.  The  depth 
is  tto  obstacle  to  the  clearness  of  his  ideas ;  his 
mantier  is  free,  his  phraseology  abundant,  his 
periods  are  harmonious.  He  is  lively,  yet  grace- 
£«1 ;  be  is  not  so  copious  as  to  be  tedious,  nor 
so  brief  as  to  be  pbscure ;  he  is  fiill  of  plea- 
s|atry,  vWch  never  degenerates  into  affecta- 
tioiit  ox  if  applied  to  the  purposes  of  malicious 

>  '*  Predicando  la  ^iberti  letteraria  aveva  suscitato  la  li-^ 
cenza  e  pero  gli  fu  facile  ad  erigersi  in  dittatore/'  See  An- 
naK  di  Bcienze  e  lettere,  Aa.  1611.  Namero.  iii.  article  on  the 
,CMjF»8ey> 
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controversy.  But  those  who  were  obliged,  had 
they  not  been  willing,  to  discover  these  excellen- 
cies in  Cesarotti,  were  relieved  from  unqualified 
admiration,by  finding  that  all  of  them  were  spoilt 
and  rendered  inefiicient ;  in  the  first  place,  by- 
the  intemperate  and  systematic  use  of  gallicisms; 
and,  secondly, by  their  being  lost  upon  discourses 
either  critical  or  metaphysical,  and  such  as  could 
not  interest  the  general  reader.  It  was  in  his 
power  to  have  furnished  a  model  of  the  oratori- 
cal style  in  his  translation  of  Demosthenes ;  but 
his  deliberate  purpose  and  all  his  efforts  in  this 
work  were  directed  to  fritter  down  his  original^ 
and,  with  this  unaccountable  design,  he  has 
affected  a  style  scrupulously  (Tuscan  and  pe- 
dantic. 

His  Familiar  Letters,  published  after  his 
4eath,  have  discovered  to  us  an  excellence 
9nd  a  defect  that  might  not  be  collected  from 
his  other  writings ;  for  they  shew  him  to  have 
been  an  indulgent  encourager  of  the  talents  of 
others,  as  well  as  very  liberal  of  his  own  in- 
formation ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  appears  so 
over  prodigal  of  his  praises  as  to  incur  the  sus- 
picion  of  premeditated  flattery. 

His  conversation  was  distinguished  by  itb  do^ 
quence  and  its  amenity ;  his  ideas  were  rapid 
and  clear,  and  he  gave  a  certain  grace  and  eiii'» 
bellishment  to  the  most  abstruse  argunients* 
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He  took  delight  in  the  edncation  of  those  who 
attached  themselves  to  his  opinions,  and  were 
loyal  to  their  literary  faith,  more  especially 
when  he  discovered  in  them  any  signs  of  future 
excellence;  and  although  he  was  far  from  rich,  it 
was  not  unusual  with  him  gratuitously  to  receive 
his  pupils  as  his  domestic  guests.  His  confidence 
went  so  far  as  to  entrust  them  with  his  secrets. 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  his  kind  patron- 
age^  and  their  devoted  attachment^  his  most 
constant  disciples  attained  to  no  reputation  : 
either  because  imitation  is,  in  itself,  incapable 
of  rising  above  mediocrity,  or  because  there 
was  in  the  system  of  this  great  writer  some- 
thing rather  pernicious  than  conducive  to  suc-;^ 
cesSf  This  circumstance,  so  painful  for  the 
head  of  a  sect,  did  not,  however,  sour  his  temr 
per,  or  diminish  his  regard.  He  was  the  same 
affectionate  noble-minded  man  to  the  last,  and 
his  friends  had  just  reason  to  praise  him  and  to 
lament  his  los3. 

His  political  conduct.was  not  distinguished 
for  its  constancy.  The  revolytion  found  him 
more  than  a  sexagenary-r-devoted  to  literary 
pursuits— ^a  priest--rarid  one  who  had  never  Wan- 
dered beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his  native 
country,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  en- 
joyed the  most  profound  calm. 

BonapartjP  had  read  and  re-^read  the  Italian 
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Ossian^  and  at  his  first  occupation  of  Padua  he 
eagerly  sent  for  Cesaratti,  and  named  him  one 
of  the  chiefs  pf^the  new  government.  Our  au^ 
thor  took  that  opportunity  of  publishing  a  small 
treatise  on  the  rights  and  freedom  of  mankind, 
on  the  duties  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  cha- 
'  racter  of  the  people.  Three  or  four  years  af- 
terwards  the  chances  of  war  brought  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians, 
and  he  was  forced,  if  such  an  expression  may  be 
applied  to  such  an  exertion,  to  compose  a  short 
poem  in  praise  of  the  victorious  potentates. 

Finally,  when  Bonaparte  had  become  Empe- 
rqr,  and  was  again  master  of  the  Venetian  states, 
he  created  Cesarotti  a  knight  commander  of  one 
of  his  orders,  assigning  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
a  pension,  which  was  meant  to  insure  his  grati- 
tude and  his  praise.     Napoleon  was  not  mis- 
taken; his  pensioner  published  his  poem,  called 
Pron^a,  or  Providence,  a  most  extravagant  per- 
formance, where  the  style  of  Lucan,  of  Ossian, 
and  of  Claudian  bewilders  the  reader,  already 
lost  amidst  the  mazes  of  metaphysics  and  of 
theological  allegory.     The  work,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  page,  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  systematic  innovator,  from  a  devotee 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  graVe,  and  from 
a  poet  who  wrote  by  commission. 

He  survived  this  effort  too  short  a  time  tp 
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enjoy  his  pension,  but  not  before  his  poem  had 
been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Had  this  writer  been  born  in  other  times; 
had  he  expanded  his  ideas,  and  escaped  from 
the  circle  of  his  own  metaphysical  speculations^ 
by  visiting   other   countries  and  mixing  with 
other  minds  j  had  he  encountered  greater  ob- 
stacles in  his  ascent  to  fame^  but,  above  all, 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  original  composition, 
and  made  a  more  judicious  use  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  foreign  literature,  it  is  probable  that 
Cesarotti  would  have  taken  si,  prominent  place 
amongst  the  classical  authors  of  his  country. 
As  it  is^  the  Italians  accuse  his  system,  and  ac- 
cuse  his  example;  but  whilst  they  pronounce 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  been  highly 
prejudicial  to  his  native  literature,  they  are  all^ 
willing  to  allow  that  he  was  possessed  of  great 
natural  ability. 

Angelo  Mazza,  the  school-fellow  and  the 
friend  of  Cesarotti,  may  be  fairly  subjoined  to 
a  mention  of  that  poet.  He  is  still  alive,  and 
enjoys  a  green  old  age  at  Parma.  His  first 
essay  was  made  in  the  year  1764,  when  he 
translated  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 
and  convinced  the  Italians  that  the  compressed 
style  of  Dante  was  capable  of  being  applied  to 
their  blank  verse,  which  as  yet  was  little  more 
than  a  string  of  sonorous  syllables. 
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The  poetry  published  by  him  in  a  maturer 
age  consists  in  great  part  of  lyrical .  pieces  <m 
Harmony.  They  are  to  be  found  in  two  small 
volumes ;  and  Saint  Cecilia  is  the  inspirer  and 
patroness  of  two  of  his  best  odes.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  equal  the  invention  of 
Dryden;  he  wisely,  therefore,  was  contented 
with  trying  a  version  of  that  poet,  and  his  trans-  - 
lation  of  that  lyrical  masterpiece  has  the  merit 
of  having  extended  the  fame  of  our  laureate 
to  every  corner  of  Italy. 

The  imitations,  and  even  the  translations  of 
Mazza,  have  a  certain  air  of  originality  im- 
pressed not  only  on  their  style,  which  is 
extremely  energetic,  but  even  on  the  ideas 
which  appear  generally  drawn  from  a  meta- 
physical turn  of  mind.  He  excels  much  in  the 
poetical  array  of  abstract  images,  and  what 
the  Theodicea  of  Leibnitz  i§  in  prose,  he  some- 
times contrives  to  execute  in  verse.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  inspired  tone  of  some  of  his  verses 
on  the  Universe,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
di^layed,  according  to  Mazza,  in  the  harmony 
of  all  things,  and  notwithstanding  he  has  re- 
presented this  same  harmony  under  aspects 
entirely  new  and  beautiful,  the  poet  has  failed 
no  less  than  all  others  who  have  attempted 
tQ  embellish  these  sacred  subjects,  in  keeping 
alive  the  interest  of  his  reader,  and  has  sue- 
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.ceeded  only  in  attracting  the  admiration  of 
those  who  are  delighted  to  see  objections  en- 
countered and  difficulties  overcome.  His  odes 
are  composed  of  stanzas,  the  melody  of  which 
is  often  sacrificed  to  what  the  musicians  call  con^ 
trapunto^which  is  calculated  to  surprise  more  than 
please,  and  he  has  even  adopted  those  difficult 
rhymes  which  the  Italians  call  sdrucciole^  or  slip- 
pery, and  which  not  only  lengthen  the  eleven  syl- 
labled verse  into  twelve  syllables,  but  change  the 
position  of  the  accent,  as  appears  from  the  follow* 
ing  specimen  extracted'  from  the  same  M azza ; 

A  me  le  voci  di  concento  gravide, 
A  me  le  forme  dello  stil  Pindarico, 
Date  a  me  l*ispirata  arpa  di  Davide. 

The  only  work  of  Mazza  which  has  been 
often  printed,  and  has  hit  the  taste  of  the 
Italians,  is  a  poem  in  thirty  pages,  addressed  to 
Cesarotti,  in  which  he  gives  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  great  poets  of  every  nation,  and  has 
placed  the  English  on  a  distinguished  eminence 
amongst  the  immortal  brotherhood.  It  is  only 
the  women,  who  affect  our  endemic  melancholy^ 
and  the  younger  readers,  who  occasion  the  im- 
mense demand  for  Young's  Nights  Thoughts, 
'  translated  as  they  are  into  poor  verse,  or  am- 
puUated  prose ;  for  the  more  enlightened  Itar 
lians  study  Milton  and. Shakespeare. 

Mazza  is  remarkable  for  th^  candour  with 
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vrhich  he  has  treated  his  cotemporaries,  even 
those  attached  to  a  system  totally  different  from 
his  own.  This  discretion,  however,  has  not  si- 
lenced  the  voice  of  criticism,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  reserve,  his  partisans  and  his  opponents 
have  carried  on  a  war  of  words,  which  is  sel- 
dom to  be  equalled  by  English  polemics,  and  Is 
outrageous  even  in  a  country  distinguished  by  the 
pedantry,  the  fury,  and  the  illiberality  of  its  lite- 
rary quarrels.  The  foreigners  who  have  by  turns 
usurped  the  Italian  provinces,  have  extended 
their  claiiQS  to  all  the  productions  of  that  fruit- 
ful soil :  not  only  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and 
the  oil  are  put  in  requisition,  but  the  tythe  of  the 
poetry  is  claimed  by  the  conquerors.  Mazza, 
in  his  quality  of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Parma,  has  composed  the  usual  compli- 
mentary sonnets  for  the  successive  governments 
of  his  country,  but  he  has  cautiously  avoided 
all  political  topics,  and  left  his  opinion  still  un- 
comprised  and  unknown. 

It  is  generally  reported  that  he  has  long 
finished, .  although  he  has  never  ventured  to 
publish,  a  translation  of  Pindar.  The  Italians 
are  impatient,  but  they  are  also  fearful,  for  the 
result.  The  Greek  poet  has  had  many  happy 
imitators  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the 
days  of  Chiabrera,  of  Filicaja,  of  Menzini,  and  of 
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Guidi  i  but  his^  translators  have  failed  here  no 
less  than  in  all  other  countries.  Mazza,  be- 
sides his  poetical  reputation^  has  the  character 
of  a  scholar  profoundly  versed  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
latter  is  the  more  singular,  as  he  has  never 
been  out  of  Italy,  and  indeed  ha»  seldom  quitted 
his  native  town. 


JOSEPH  PARINI. 

Parini  was  almost  the  only  Italian  poet  of 
the  last  century  who  dared  to  conceive,  and 
certainly  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  capable 
of  completltig  the  project  of  directing  the 
efforts  of  his  art  towards  the  improvement  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  If  by  moralizing  his  sang 
he  has  failed  to  correct  his  cotemporaries,  he 
has,  however,  acquired  a  reputation  much  more 
valuable  than  can  be  the  share  of  those  whose 
talents  are  devoted  solely  to  the  amusement  of 
the  public. 

His  parents  were  peasants  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  Pusiano,  the  Eupilis  of  Pliny,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Milan.  It  is  usual 
in  Italy  to  choose  from  the  poorest  classes  those 
destined  to  supply  thje  humblest  and  most  la- 
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bwious  duties  in  the  church,  whilst  the  valqa*^ 
ble  benefices  are:  reserv^  for  the  younger  sons 
of  noble  families.  When  one  of  these  children 
of  poverty  shews  signs  of  superior  talent,  the 
monks  endeavour  to  attach  him  to  their  com- 
munity, and  the  charity  of  the  bishop  provider 
him  a  gratuitous  education.  In  this  way  Parini 
was  sent  to  study  in  the  capital  of  Austrian 
IiOmbardy«  He  applied  to  his  scholastic  pur- 
suits until  nearly  his  twentieth  year,  when  hia 
constitution,  feeble  from  th^  beginning,  almost 
sunk  upder  an  attack  which  took  away  the  use 
of  his  lower  limbs,  and  occasioned  his  retreat 
from  the  seminary  in  a  condition  that  seemed 
to  deprive  hiip  of  all  hopes  of  aspiring  even 
to  a  country  curacy.  All  that  medical  care> 
all  that  time  could  do  for  the  improvement 
of  bis  health,  from  his  youth  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  barely  enabled  him  to  crawl  along  by 
the  help  of  a  stick,  or  by  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a  friend. 

Some  of  the  verses  published  in  his  posthu- 
mous works,  are  painfully  affecting,  from  the 
picture  which  they  afford  of  the  extreme  indi- 
gence in  which  he  languished  even  after. ha 
had  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  His  whole 
livelihood,  and  that  of  an  aged  mother,  were 
derived  from   composing  articles  for  a  news- 
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paper.     He  speaks  thus  in  requesting  an  inti' 
mate  friend  to  send  him  relief : 

La  mia  povera  madre  non  ka  pand 
Se  non  da  me^  ed  to  non  ho  danaro 
Da  mantenerla  almenoper  domane^. 

He  had  already  published  some  poetry  which 
had  dropt  after  the  partial  applauses  that  usu- 
ally succeed  the  first  essays  of  every  author, 
that  are  not  bad  enough  for  ridicule,  nor  good 
enough  for  envy.  Parini  would  never  allpw  these 
specimens  to  be  reprinted.  It  was  not  until 
his  thirty-fifth  year  that  be  published  the  first 
canto  of  that  poem,  which  rendered  him  for- 
midable to  the  most  powerful  families  around 
him,  and  established  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
literary  world  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in 
poetry.  This  poem  is  called  the  Day  (/i  Giorno)^ 
and  is  divided  into  four  cantos— Morning  (Mat^ 
tino)  ;  Noon  {Meriggio) ;  Evening  (Vespro)  ; 
4nd  Night  [Notte) — ^and  it  contains  a  satirical 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Italian 
nobles  contrive  to  waste  away  the  four  and 
twenty  hours  of  an  existence  for  the  most  part 
truly  despicable.  Before  we  enter  into  an 
examination  of  this  poem,  a  word  or  two  may 
be  requisite  on  the  author.  The  literary  history 

*  V^nok,  Oper.  vol.  iii. 
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of  €very  nation  abounds  with  instaknce^  of  the 
distresses  and  ill  success  of  those  endowed  with 
the  finest  abilities;  and  it  is  a  painfbl  truth, 
that  the  union  of  the  severest  virtue  with  those 
abilities  is  no  shield  against  the  arrows  of  For- 
tune. 

The  case  of  Parini,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  these  examples.  Infirm,  indi- 
gent,  without  the  advantage  of  a  regular  edu- 
cation, struggling  i^ainst  the  obscurity  of  hii? 
birth,  and  the  disgrace  of  poverty,  he  lived  in 
a  city  where  the  nobles  are  not  only  more  rich, 
but  are  perhaps  more  haughty  and  more  igno- 
rant than  in  any  other  town  in  Italy.  At  that 
time  they  were  important  frotn  their  influence, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  formidable  from  the; 
impunity  with  which  they  could  give  a  loose  to 
their  revenge. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  before  the  revo- 
lution the  Italian  nobles  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre- 
^riptive  right  of  employing  assassins ;  but  it  is 
more  wonderful  still,  that  at  this  day,  and  iii 
the  face  of  the  new  noblesse^  created  by  Bona- 
parte, there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the 
daughter  or  wife  of  any  but  those  in  possession 
of  ancient  titles  being  admitted  to  the  ball- 
room or  drawing-room  of  a  Milanese  Patrician. 
The  same  absurd  distinction  prevails  at  Turin. 
At  Venice,  at  Bologna,  at  Florence,  at  Rome, 
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the  exclusion  is  not  so  strictly  obi^rved,  and  a 
few  young  females  of  the  middling  ranks  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  dance  i^ith  the 
daughters  of  barons  and  of  counts* 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  that  Parini  un- 
dertook to  correct.     And  this   difficult,   this 
dangerous  task  he  adventured  upon,  by  boldly 
reproaching  the  nobles  with  their  vices  and 
their  crimes.     He  raised  his  own  reputation  by 
the  depression  of  a  whole  order,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  being  essentially  more  despicable  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  were,  owing  to 
the  ignorance  and  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower 
classes,,  in  fact  more  respectable.     The  care 
taken  by  Parini  to  conceal  his  personal  allu- 
sions,, could  not  prevent  the  discovery  that  his 
portraits  were  all  ckawn  from  living  characters ; 
and  if  his  originals  recognised  their  likeness 
only  now  and  then,  the  public  were  never  mis- 
taken.    There  was  not  a  single  Milanese  who 
did  not  see,  in  the  chief  personage  of  the  poem, 
the  Prince  Belgiojoso,  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Este,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Field  Marshal  of 
the  s^nie  name,  who  iwas  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor at  our  court,  and  Governor  of  the  Low 
Countries.    \ 

It  should  be  here  observed,  to  the  honour  of 
Fariiii,  and  iadeed  of  the  Italian  authors  in  ge- 
neral, tha^^bt.  a  wjM-k  be  ever  so*  much  ad- 
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mired,  it  never  brings  the  writer  money  enpiigh 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  first  edition.  \  There 
iabut  a  very  limited  number  of  readers  in  Italy  j 
and  though  a  work  may  receive  from  their  ap- 
l^nse  a  character  which  secures  the  esteem  of 
the  whole  nation,  a  multitude  of  purchasers, 
such  as  w6  are  accustomed  to,  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured by  any  merit,  or  any  accident.  Twelve 
hundred  names  to  a  subscription  are  reckoned 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  public  patron9,ge, 
and  it  is  hazardous  to  demand  more  than  three 
francs  (half  a  crown)  for  any  new  production 
in  a  single  vplume  under  the  quarto  size.  The 
copyright  law  can  hardly  exist  in  a  country 
divided  into  so  many  small  governments,  and  the 
booksellers  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  elude 
the  prosecutions,  which  must  be  transfferred 
from  one  state  to  another  before  they  can  be 
brought  before  any  competent  tribunal.  After 
the  revolution,  an  efibrt  was  made  to  correct 
this  abuse ;  but  it  was  foutid  almost  impossible 
to  change  the  practice  of  a  whole  class  of 
tradesmen,  long  habituated  to  consider  all  li- 
terary profits  their  own,  and  to  esteem  every 
mercenary  art  a  fair  branch  of  speculation. 
^  Those  accustomed  to  the  liberality  of  English 
publishers,  which  afibj-ds  a  decent  subsistence 
to  those  whose  talents  and  whose  fame  do  not 
rise  above  mediocrity,  will  hardly  believe  that 
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the  best  authors  in  Italy  think  themselves  for- 
tunate if  they  find  a  publisher  to  take  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  off  their  hands.  In  that  cxnio^ 
try  the  booksellers  are  also  printers,  and  have 
it  in  their  power  to  multiply  indefinitely  the 
copies  of  any  edition,  without  accounting  for 
the  accruing  profits.  The  swearing  of  the 
printer,  and  our  other  protections  of  literary 
property,  are  unpractised  and  unknown. 

Alfieri,  in  a  sort  of  preface,  in  verse,  prefixed 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  tragedies,  complains 
that  his  eagerness  for  renown  has  cost  him  a 
portion  of  his  health,  of  his  intellects,  of  his 
peace  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  of  his  fortune  ; 
the  latter  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  bookseller. 

Profonder  tuUo  in  Unde  stampe  U  mio, 
E  per  che  altri  mi  contpri^  accaitar  tV  .* 
Sqffrire  il  remor  che  tuomo  strasaa  ; 
Affpicdcanm  i  masnadkr  libraf 
Che  a  credenza  rieevon  e/an  gra:^ 
Ni  metaUo  perfogUo  rendon  mat, 

* 

There  were,  however,  certain  coincidences 
favourable  to  the  bold  project  of  Parini.  A 
sort  of  colony  of  French  Encyclopedists  had 
settled  at  Milan,  and  four  or  five  Patiik::lans 
having  taken  to  reading,  dared  sdso  to  dkse- 
mkiate  in  writing  the  {»rinciples  c^  the  ap- 
proaching revolution.    The  Marquis  Beccaria 
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bad  recently  published  his  work  on  Cijmes 
^nd  Punishments,  which  effected  an  important 
change  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  his 
own  country,  and  extended  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence to  many  other  nations,  where  torture  pre- 
vailed, and  was  consequently  abolished.  Jo- 
seph II.  had  himself  began  those  innovati(His, 
wluch  ended  by  diminishing  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  Lombard  nobles.  Count  Fir- 
mian,  the  governor  of  those  provinces,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  publication  of  the  poem  of 
Parini,  exclaimed,  '^  Let  him  make  haste ;  we 
want  it  mightily!" — Qu*U  se  hdte^  nous  en  avons 
une  necessiti  extrSme. 

In  addition  to  such  a  powerful  ally,  Parini 
was.  backed  by  all  the  middling  classes  of  so* 
ciety,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  certainly 
the  most  moral  and  the  most  enlightened  por- 
tion of  civilized  mankind.  Some  individuals 
'amongst  them  having  quarrelled  with  the 
church-rectors  of  certain  collegiate  establish- 
ments, found  in  Parini  a  champion  who  over- 
whelmed their  adversaries  with  a  few  strokes  of 
bis  pen.  Parini  published  a  pamphlet  on  that 
occasion,  which,  in  the  cooler  hours  of  revision, 
appeared  to  him  too  violent,  and  he  would  not 
sufier  it  to  proceed  to  a  second  edition :  but  this 
work  introduced  him  to  notice  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  poem,  and  those  whose  cause  he 
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had  advocated,  continued  his  friends  to  ti^  last 
moments  of  his  melancholy  existence. 
.  The  Day  is  in  one  continued  strain  of  irony, 
from  the  first  Une  to  the  last.  The  author  as- 
sumes the  character  of  preceptor  to  a  noble^ 
man,  and  teaches  him  how  to  devote  his  morn- 
ing to  the  toilette,  his  noon  to  the  serious  oc- 
cupations of  the  table,  his  afternoon  to  the . 
public  walks,  and  his  night  to  the  Comermmm. 
The  mpst  frivolous  actions,  the  most  contempti- 
ble vices,  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  and  some- 
times the  most  atrocious  crimes,  are  detailed 
with  minuteness,  and  always  with  the  pretext 
of  recommendation.  The  **  Advice  to  Ser- 
vants''  is  carried  into  the  highest  departments 
of  society,  and  a  magnificence  of  diction  and 
of  images  is  tastefully  employed,  instead  of  the 
familiar  tone  of  Swift,  to  pourtray  the  luxury 
and  the  pride  which  the  Italian  nobility  care- 
fully wrap  round  the  naked  wretchedness  of 
their  hearts. 

The  variety  of  the  objects,  and  the  numer- 
ous portraits  of  individuals,  all  in  the  hi^ier 
classes,  of  every  age  and  sex,  engage  the  atten- 
tion, whilst  the  faithful  and  fine-spun  descrip- 
tion  of  manners  keeps  alive  the  cuj^osity  of  the 
reader.  The  poet  has  shewn  no  little  address 
in  contrasting  the  efieminacy  of  the  actual  race 
of  noblesi  and  the  industry  and  the  courage  of 
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their  ancestors^  who,  in  the^'tniddle  agesi  re- 
stored, the  civilization  of  the  South,  and,  with 
unshdcen  constancy,  defended  the  liberties  of 
the  Italian  republics.  This  contract- naturally 
tMMported  Parini  to  the  days  of  Romance ;  and 
the  wild  life  of  the .  military  patricians,  the  old 
castles,  and  the  glittering  arms  of  the  half  bar- 
barous: ages,  wa^  a  happy  relief  for  the .  silken 
bacons,  the  palaces,  and  the  embroidered  suit$ 
of  his  cotemporaries,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
amuse  in  order  to  instruct.  The  ruins  of  dun* 
geo9s  and  towers  neglected  by  the  heirs  of  those 
who  raised  them^  enabled  the  poet  to  employ 
his  fancy  in  restoring  them  to  their  ancient  . 
splendour,  and  he  thiis. threw  in  those  sombre 
shades  and  colourings  which  the  Germans  after- 
wards appropriated  to  themselves,  and  were  be-, 
lieved  to  have  formed  a  new  and  national  school 
of  poetic  fiction. 

With  this  mixture  of  romance  Parini  alip  re- 
curred  to  the  characters  and  allegories  of  the 
old  mythology,  the  favourite  resource  of  the 
Italians,  who  still  think  it  the  only  fabulous 
system  whose  images  combine  the  truth  of  real 
nature  with  ithe  charms  of  ideal  grace.  But 
even  in  this  department  of  his  art,  which  an 
^Englishman  would  abandon  as  hopeleiss,  our 
autJior  contrived  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  bi3 
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ckaekad  faldcs,  ^  applying  them  to  the  prac- 
tices and  principles  of  his  own  times.  Thus  it 
^  tibat  his  Cupid  and  Hymen  are  introduced. 
They^trre  'tffigaged  in  a  war  to  Sdl  appearance 
interminable,  but  they  agree  to  treat,  and  peace 
is  made  on  condition  that  Cupid  shall  reign  all 
day,  and  Hymen  all  night.  An  English  reader 
would  not  be  much  struck  with  this  invention  ; 
but  whoever  meets  a  handsome  Italian  matron, 
decently  pacing  between  her  husband  and  her 
davalier  Servente,  will  instantly  remember  the 
Love  and  Hymen  of  Parini,  and  the  graceful 
solemn  air  with  which  his  verses  march  mi^es- 
ticaUy  along. 

Our  own  nation  can  hardly  have  a  just  idea 
of  tliis  species  of  poetry.  The  Italians  who  ad- 
mire it  the  most  compare  it  to  the  Georgics  ; 
and  the  Giomo  has  certainly  more  than  one 
property  in  common  with  the  poem  of  Virgil* 
Botb  the  one  and  the  other  are  employed  in 
dignifying  topics  essentially  common  and  fa- 
miliar.  Both  one  and  the  other  disj^ay  their 
po^cal  vigour  in  frequent  episodes;  and  the 
Italian  perhaps  has  gone  less  out  of  his  way 
for  those  embellishments  than  the  Latin  poet. 
It  was  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  ^Parini, 
tiiat  he  could  not  employ  the  hexametral  struc- 
ture j  and  owing,  partly  to  the  same  defk^t  of 
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language^  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  real  xa&riority, 
he  was  not  able  to  adorn  every  picture  with 

those  images,  nor  lend  to  every  word  that  hsr- 

• 

mony,  which  are  the  constituent  excellence  of 
Virgil.  If  Parini's. style  does  not  rival  that  of 
Virgil,  it  is  some  comfort  for  the  Italians  to 
think,  that  their  poet  has  approached  that  great 
master  nearer  than  any  other  follower. 

'*  '  longo  sed  proximus  intervallo." 

His  countrjrmen  are,  besides,  hardy  enough  to 
suppose,  that  in  the  grouping,  in  the  invention, 
in  the  connexion  of  all  the  parts  with  the  whole, 
the  pictures  of  the  Giomo  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  Georgics.  It  is  not,  certainly,  too  ha- 
zardous to  assert,  that  no  cme  can  learn  farming 
from  the  verses  of  Virgil,  but  that  much  in* 
struction  may  be  gained  by  avoiding  the  follies 
which  characterise  the  hero  of  Parini.  If  the 
Sc^ha  of  Cowper  were  a  little  more  vayed, 
and  tinctured  with  satire,  it  Would,  in  the  do* 
mestic  details,  and  the  easy  flowing  versifica* 
tion,  be  a  tolerable  coimterpart  of  the  Giofno 
-«^t  least  we  cannot  furnish  a  stronger  re- 
semblance. 

The  vei^iflcation  c^  Parini  is  not  altogefiier 
unlike  the  Latin,  and  is  entirely  different  from 
tliat  of  the  other  authc^rs  who  in  this  age  particu^ 
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lariy  distinguished  tliemselves  by  trying  every 
variety  with  which  they  could  rival  each  other, 
and  improve  the  structure  of  Italian  verse*  This 
has  been  already  remarked  in  the  articles  on 
Cesarotti  and  Mazza,  and  the  same  truth  will 
^  be  deduced  from  the  subsequent  notices  of  this 
essay.  The  imagery,  the  expressions,  the  num- 
bers, the  very  words  of  Parini,  have  a  certain 
solemnity  which  they  never  altogether  lay  aside ; 
and  the  melody  and  change  of  tone  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  soft  and  varied  descriptions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  epics,  are,  in  the  verses  of  the 
Italian  poet,  not  so  much  recognized  at  once, 
as  they  are  imperceptibly  felt  by  the  reader. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  short  example 
of  the  distinction  here  alluded  to.  The  poet 
conducts  his  hero  to  the  public  walks :  the  time 
chosen  is  the  night-&ll :  he  leaves  his  mistress 
alone  in  her  carriage,  and  slipping- through  the 
croird,  steals  quietly  into  the  carriage  of  an- 
tythepJad^  who  has  also  been  abandoned  Ji)y  her 
Cavalier.  Such  a  scene  required  some  delicacy 
to  pourtray.  A  loose  <Mr  a  careless  poet  would 
hardly  steer  clear  of  indecent  images:  but 
ParinI  is  not  less  adroit  with  his  caSage  and 
his  night,  than  is  Virgil  with  the  cave  and  the 
storm,  that  were  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
Dido.    He  invokes  the  goddess  of  Darkness 
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with  his  usual  irony,  and  prays  her  tp  arrest  her 

F 

pre|^ess,  that  he  may  contemplate  at  leisure 
the  exploits  of  his  chosen  hero. 

« Ma  la  Notte  segue 

Sue  leggi  inviolabili,  e  declina 
Con  tacit*  ombra  sopra  V  emispero ; 
£  il  rugiadbso  pid  lenta  movendo, 
Rimedcola  i  color  varj,  infinitr^ 
£  via  gli  sgombra  con  1'  immense  lemfoo 
Di  po8a  in  cosa :  e  suora  de  la  morte 
Un  afipetto  indistinto^  un  solo  volto, 
A\  suolo  a  i  vegetanti  a  gli  animali 
A  vgrandi  ed  a  la  plebe  equa  permette ; 
£  i  nu^Hosieme  e  li  dipinti  visi 
'Delle  belle  cc^ifonde,  e  i  cenei,  e  1'  oro : 
N^  veder  mi  coDceie^l'  aer  cieca 
Qual  de  cocchj  si  parta  o  qual  rimanga 
Solo  air  ombre  segrete :  e  a  me  di  mano 
Tolto  il  penello,  il  mio  Signore  avvolge 
Pet"  entro  al  tenebroso  umido  velo.'' 

Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  this  kind,  of 
poetry,  beautiful  as  it' is,  and  recalling  to  us 
some  of  the  most  deliqate  passages  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  is  addressed  rather  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  to  the  heart.  Yet  Paririi  has  occa- 
sionally proved  himself  a  master  of  the  pathetic, 
and  he  calls  forth  tears  of  regret  when  he  shews 
us  a  servant,  after  twenty  years  of  faithful  at- 
tachment, dismissed,  persecuted,  and  reduced 
to  beggary,  for  no  other  offence  than  slightly 
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beating  a  favourite  dog  that  had  bit  him.     We 
may  be  here  reminded  of  some  of  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Crabbe,  when  he  is  most  harmonious  and 
most  tender :    but  the  Italian  awakes,  by  the 
same  picture,  feelings  more  aUied  to  indignation 
than  to  pity,  and  his  sleepless  irony  somewhat 
fatigues  the  attention,  and  helps  to  counteract 
the  general  effect.    The  perpetual  aggrandise- 
ment and  decoration  of  objects,  in  themselves 
little  and  mean,  display  a  curious  felicity,  and 
succeed  in  exciting  the  proposed  ridicule;  but 
the  effect  diminishes  as  the  effort  is  continued, 
and  concludes  in  being  mistaken  for  affectation. 
A  single  pebble  set  tastefully  in  diamonds  may 
lunuse  the  spectator,  but  a  whole  cabinet  of 
such  curiosities  would  hardly  be  worth  atten- 
tion or  examination. 

Another  deficiency  will  be  apparent  to  the 
foreign  reader  of  Parini.  The  poet  never  saw 
any  other  city  than  Milan.  His  infirmities  and 
his  poverty  confined  him  entirely  at  home.  It 
was  thus  impossible  that  he  should  not  give  too 
much  importance  to  objects  which  those  ac- 
customed to  a  wider  sphere  of  action  would 
consider  unworthy  of  regard.  It  was  natural, 
also,  for  the  same  reason,  that  his  style,  formed 
altogether  on  the  classical  writers,  should  oc- 
casionally degenerate  into  pedantry.  What 
cQuld  be  performed  by  an  exquisite  and  culti- 
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^ed  taste  has  been  done  by  P^rini,  but  he  is 
mot  to  be  classed  with  the  inspired  poets.  Th6 
great  defect  of  the  Giomo  is  the  little  interest 
excited  by  the  hero  of  the  poem,  who  is  con- 
temptible from  his  entrance  to  his  exit.  Yet 
even  this  capital  objection  seldom  occurs  ta 
those  absorbed  in  admiration  at  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  address  and  execution  of  the 
author. 

The  great  merit  of  Parini  lies  in  the  dignity, 
not  only  of  his  style,  but  of  his  conduct  in  wield- 
ing the  weapons  of  satire.     His  poem  has  no- 
thing of  that  impotent  rage  against  the  power- 
ful, of  that  invidious  detraction  of  the  wealthy,  of 
that  plaintive  accusation  against  patronage  and 
ingratitude,  which  have  been  the  favorite  to- 
pics of  all  satirists,  from  Horace  to  the  English 
Imitator  of  Juvenal.    The  vices  of  the  great  he 
contemplates  with  a  pity  worthy  the  noblest  of 
their  own  order ;  he  does  not  indulge  himself 
with  epigrams ;  he  never  d^enerates  into  ob- 
scenity ;  he  will  not  condescend  to  be  the  buf- 
foon, nor  to  administer  to  the  bad  passions  of 
the  multitude. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  expression  of  hi9 
censures  which  casts,  as  it  were,  a  shield  be- 
tween those  whom  he  condemns,  and  the  anger 
and  hatred  of  the  people.  He  respects  human 
nature ;  he  is  not  misanthropic ;  and  he  tak^ 
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€are  to  attribute  the  depravity  of  the  nobles  to 
their  total  idleness.  Throughout  his  whde 
satire  he  shows  himself  bent  upon  the  generoas 
project  of  repairing  the  disgrace  (rf  his  country, 
and  never  incurs*  the  suspicion  tlwit  he  would, 
only  satisfy  his  private  animosities. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  poem,  all 
those  of  easy  circumstances  in  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  few  patricians  who,  being  ad- 
dicted to  literary  pursuits,  were  the  natural  op- 
ponents of  the  great  body  of  the  nobles,  inte^ 
rested  themselves  with  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  providing  for  Parini.  They  persuaded 
that  government  to  found  a  professorship  of  elo- 
quence expressly  for  th^ir  favourite,  who  justi- 
fied the  high  expectations  entertained  of  him ; 
and,  by  his  efforts  in  his  new  capacity,  gave  a 
stability  to  his  rising  reputation.  He  was  indeed 
by  nature  qualified  more  than  any  one,  perhaps, 
of  his  cotemporaries,  to  give  lessons  on  the 
belles  leitreSf  and  to  perform  that  task  in  a  way 
totally  different  from  that  usually  employed  in 
the  Italian  schools.  There  was  a  gravity,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  ease,  in  his  eloquence, 
which  enabled  him  to  cite  the  examples  <^ . 
former  great  writers  with  a  powerful  effect,  and 
to  illustrate  them  with  new  and  brilliant  ob- 
servations. He  applied  the  various  theories  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  not  only  to  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  the  pen,  but  to  all  the  creations  of 
nature ;  and  many  of  his  cotemporariea^  already 
in  possession  of  literary  renown,  were  not 
ashamed  to  put  themselves  to  the  school  of 
Parini.  Those  persons,  and  readers  in  ge- 
nera],  were  perhaps  surprised  to  find,  when 
they  came  to  peruse  his  dissertations  in  print, 
that  the  ideas,  although  just,  were  seldom  very 
profound :  that  a  clear  method,  a  chaste  style, 
and  an  ingenious  view  of  the  subject,  were  their 
chief  merit ;  but  that  the  flow  of  words,  the 
soul,  the  fire  of  expression  and  sentiment,  had 
vanished  with  the  delivery,  and  that  the  genius, 
and  even  the  polished  correctness  of  the  poet^ 
were  not  to  be  recognised  in  the  discourses  of 
the  rhetorician. 

Parini  was  so  painfully,  scrupulous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  idle  a  writer,  that  he  never  published 
more  than  the  two  first  cantos  of  his  poem,  the 
whole  of  which  does. not  amount  to  four  thou- 
sand lines.  The  two  last  cantos  were  published 
after  his  death,  and  they  contain  several  half  • 
finished  verses,  a  great  many  variations,  and  two 
large  chasms,  which  a  long  life  was,  it  seems,  too 
short  to  enable  him  to  fill  up  to  his  satisfaction, 
This  severity  of  taste  he  applied  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself  J  and  it  was  his  favorite  ex- 
pression, when  speaking  even  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  "  We  should  study  them  in  those  passages 
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where  they  are  not  mortal  men  tike  ourmlvesJ' 
From  such  a  master  the  youth  of  Milan  imbibed 
a  delicacy  of  taste  bordering  upon  affectation, 
and  these  scruples  were  easily  dbarished  in  a 
people  less  given  to  poetry  than  any  other  of 
the  iiUii^itants  of  Italy.  Indeed  Parini  himself 
^  t|ie  only  distinguished  poet  that  this  city  has 
produced  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  addition  to  this  individual  propensity,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  a  severity  of  judgment 
prevails  more  or  less  with  all  the  Italians,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  poetry,  and  are 
besides  accustomed  to  disregard  the  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  manner  of  metrical  ex- 
pression— a  feeling  deducible  from  the  surpass- 
ing variety  and  beauty  and  strength  of  their 
language.  Add  to  this  that  they  judge  all  mo* 
dern  compositions  with  a  reference  to  their 
most  ancient  po^ts,  whom  they  worship  with  a 
veneration  almost  superstitious. 

Pariqi  was  not  remarkable  for  his  erudition, 
and  kn^w  but  very  little  Greek.  He  coidd 
not  writ^  Latin,  but  he  felt  all  the  beauties 
of  the  Roman  writers,  and  made  them  per* 
<^ptible  to  his  audience.  His  favourite  Italikn 
studies  were  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  the  AthintBt 
of  Tasso ;  yet  he  imitated  none  of  these  great 
writers ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  as  of  our  own 
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Swift,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
single  idea  that  he  has  borrowed  from  his  pre- 
decessors. He  may  be  called  an  imitator,  inas- 
much as  he  sedulously  traced  back  to  their  great 
constituent  causes  the  effects  produced  by  the 
old  writers,  and  thep  mac^use  of  his  discovery ; 
but  his  manner  is  altogether  his  own;  is  inspired 
by  his  own  genius,  and  attempered  by  his  own 
inexorable  taste.  He  followed  the  rule  of  Ho- 
race which  inculcates  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thought,  however  noble,  which  is  found  in- 
eapkble  of  embellishment ;  and  he  renounced 
the  adoption  of  those  beauties,  which  vulgar 
readers  are  apt  to  call  natural,  but  which  in  fact 
are  obvious  and  common-place. 

Treatis.es  upon  the  fine  arts,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  lives  of  celebrated  artists,  were  his 
fkvourite  and  constant  study.  Amongst  the 
few  books  which  he  possessed  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  executors  found  two  copies  of  VasarPs 
Biography  J  both  of  them  worn  away  by  repeated 
perusal.  He  never  applied  either  to  drawing 
or  to  music,  but  he  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory,  and  sensible  to  the 
charms,  of^both,  and  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors had  frequent  recourse  to  his  advice. 
His  posthumous  works  furnish  us  with  tft6 
ideas,  the  composition,  and  even  the  details 
of  several  pictures  which  he  had   communi- 
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cated  to  distinguished  artists,  and  which  are 
now  to  be  seen,  faithfully  executed  according 
to  his  directions,  in  many  of  the  palaces  at 
Milan.  Parini  employed,  indeed,  his  whole 
life  in  carrying  into  practice  the  maxim  that 
poetry  should  be  painting;  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dante,  the  other  Italian  poets  have 
only  occasional  pictures :  all  the  rest  is  but  de- 
scription. Parini  effected  by  dint  of  medita-^ 
tion  that  which  was ,  the  natural  production  of 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Dante,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  ten  consecutive  lines  in 
the  poem  of  the  Milanese  from  which  a  painter 
might  not  extract  a  complete  picture,  with  all 
the  requisite  varieties  of  attitude  and  expres- 
sion. 

Parini  also  published  in  his  lifetime  about 
twenty  odes,  of  which  the  Italians  consider 
four  as  inimitable,  six  or  seven  of  the  others 
tolerable,  and  the  remainder  absolutely  bad. 
The  whole  of  them  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
those  of  Horace  than  of  Pindar,  but  neither  of 
them  has  a  shadow  of  likeness  with  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Petrarch,  or  of  Chiabrera,  or  of 
Guidi.  Not  only  the  style,  but  eVon  the  lan- 
guage appears  quite  different.  It  is  his  con- 
stant practice  here,  as  in  the  Giornoy  to  avoid 
detailed  descriptions,  and  to  throw  out  his 
images  in  mass  and  it  one  stroke  of  his  pencil*. 
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He  has  also  the  same  object  in  view ;  namely, 
the  correction  of  national  manners. 

The  ode  addressed  to  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  who  had  adopted  the  Parisian  fashion, 
then  called  **  robe  d  la  guillotine^'*  is  Written  in 
a  style  more  than  usually  intelligible  for  a  fo- 
reign reader.  The  beauty  and  the  innocence 
of  the  maiden  are  presented  under  colours  that 
contrast  admirably  with  the  depravity  of  mind 
and  manners  which  the  poet  foresees  must  be 
the  consequence  of  imitating  so  vile  an  ex- 
ample. 

**  Da  scellerata  score 
Tolto'e  quel  nome;  infamia 
Del  secolo  spietato 
£  die  funeBti  ai^urii 
Al  femminile  oraato 

£  con  le  truci  Eumenidi 
Le  care  Grazie  avvinse 

E  di  crudele  immagine 
La  tua  bellezza  tinse. 

He  digresses  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Ro-. 
man  females,  from  the  earliest  times  to  those 
days  of   cruelty   and   corruption   when   they 
thronged  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  a  Vestal 
gave  the  signal  for  the  slaughter. 

Pot^  air  alte  patrizie 

Coiae  alia  plebe  oscura 

Giocoso  dar  solletico 

La  toftrente  natura.  ^ 

C  C  2 
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Clie  pKt  I    Baccanti  e  cupide 
D*abbominando  aspetto 
Sol  dair  uman  pericolo 
Acuto  ehber  diletto, 

£  da  i  gradi  e  da  i  circoli 
Co*  tnoU  e  con  le  vpci 
Di  gi^  maschiiij^  applaus^ro 
A  i  duellanti  atroci : 

Creando  a  s8  delizia 
E  de  le  membra  sparte, 
£.de  gli  estremi  aneliti, 
£  d^  n(iorir  con  arte. 

The  poet  has .  contrived  that  the  progress  of 
his  ideas  shall  correspond  with  the  gradual  cor- 
ruption with  which  the  imprudent  imitation  ot 
novelty  seduces  by  little  and  Uttle  the  incautious 
female  into  the  worst  practices  of  debauchery. 

The  biographer  of  Parini,  who  has  furnished 
the  greater  portion  of  the  preceding  account, 
has  been  licensed  of  swelling  put  the  works  of 
his  author  into  six  volumes,  although  those 
published  during  his  lifetime  scarcely  occupy 
two  hundred  pages  \ 

It  may  be  added,  that  of  all  the  posthumous 
works,  the  two. last  cantos  of  his  Giomo  is  the 
only  one  which  deserved  to  ,be  rescued  from 
that  obscurity  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
signed  by  their  scrupulous  author. 

'  See — Opere  di  Giuseppe  'PlarlQi,  publicate  ed  illustrate 
da  Francesco  Reina,  voK  vi,  iu  8vo.  Milauo^  1801. 
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Not  that  they  are  deficient  in  affording  instruc- 
tioh  to  those  who  delight  in  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  love  to  watch  the  developement  of 
the  mind.  The  odes  which  are  reckoned  Parini's 
best  were  composed  in  his  old  age ;  and  such  of 
the  verses  as  appear  in  their  first  form,  and  afi 
teere  not  intended  for  publication^  are  remark- 
able chiefly  for  their  good  sense,  and  for  their 
unafiected  taste«  But  their  imagery  is  not 
abundant;  their  style  has  little  warmth,  and 
the  turns  are  common-place  and  trite.  They 
enable  us  then  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  time  and  thought  employed  in  the  ele* 
vation  and  constant  support  of  a  style  which 
frequently  borders  upon  sublimity.  His  com- 
merce with  mankind  laid  open  to  him  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  fur^. 
Dished  him  with  that  acquaintance  with  bur 
l^tural  foibles  of  which  he  discovers  so  in- 
timate a  knowledge  » in  his  principal  poem, 
and  in  his  odes.  In  the  same  manner  hii  con- 
tinued and  minute  contemplation  of  nature  in 
all  her  varieties  furnished  him  with  the  beau- 
ties necessary  for  his  poetical  purposes,  and 
enabled  him  to  recognise  their  recurrence  ill 
the  old  classical  writers,  and  to  demonstrate 
their  existence  to  others. 

The  result  of  study  and  cultivation  Was 
never  0K)re  com^picuous  than  in  the  example  of 
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Paf  ini.  It  had  all  the  appearance,  and  produced 
nil  the  effect  of  genius :  and  yet  his  was,  doubt- 
less, one  of  those  minds  rather  capable  of  cul- 
ture, than  naturally  fruitful.  The  ^oil  might 
have  brought  forth  none  but  barren  plants,  had 
not  care,  and  labour,  and  patience,  qualifiedit  to 
receive  the  seed,  and  supply  the  npurishment 
of  the  richest  productions. 

The  Milanese  nobles  did  not  dare  to  revenge 
themselves  openly  for  the  boldness  of  Parini. 
There  is  a  story  current  of  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him,  but  this,  perhaps,  is  an  invention 
suggested  by  the  ancient  manners  of  Italy.  His 
enemies  took  aliOl3i»<x)urse.  The  emoluments 
of  his  professorship  amounted  only  to  3000 
francs,  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

Leopold  IL,  on  a*  visit  to  Milan,  was  struck 
with  the  physiognomy  of  an  old  man,  lame,  and 
moving  slowly  along,  but  with  an  air  of  dignity. 
He  asked  his  name,  and  being  told  that  it  was 
.Parini, '  ordered  the  municipal  council  to  in- 
crease his  pension  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
keep  a  small  carriage.  But  the  verbal  command 
of  a  foreign  monarch  is  seldom  strictly  obeyed 
in  distant  provinces,  where  the  nobles  have  an 
interest  or  a  will  distinct  from  their  duty. 
Parini  continued  without  any  other  prop  than 
his  stick.   The  poet  whom  the  Milanese  pointed 
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out  to  strangers  aS  the  pride  and  glory  of  their 
city,  was  often  pushed  into  the  dirt, -and  was 
repeatedly  near  being  run  over  by  the  carriages, 
in  streets  where  there  is  no  .pavement  for  foot 
passengers. 

In  an  ode,  which  he  calls  the  CadutOy  the 
Fally  he  describes  the  accidents  which  happened 
to  him  in  rainy  and  foggy  days  ;  and  although 
this  production  is  not  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
poeti^,  it  can  never  be  perused  without  delight, 
nor  be  quoted  without  exciting  our  admiration 
at  the  profound  pathos,  the  honest  pride,  and 
the  philosophy  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  French,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  soon 
understood  the  active  part  which  the  literary 
classes  had  played  in  the  revolution.  They  em- 
ployed  many  of  these  individuals,  and  amongst 
others  Parini,  who  found  himself  all  at  once 
amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment/ with  no  other  qualification  or  capital  for 
such  an  elevation,  than  what  was  derived  from 
a  love  of  liberty,  a  habit  of  speaking  the  truth, 
an  unbending  character,  and  a  total  disregard 
of  all  selfish  interests.  He  felt  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  situation,  and  having  often  spoken 
harshly  to  the  French  generals,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain  permission  to  retire, 
after  a  few  weeks  cf  thankless  employment. 
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His  name  and  his  integrity  commanded  respect, 
and  the  opposition  of  a  whole  life  against  the 
nobles,  made  him  regarded  by  all  the  lower 
classes  as  the  great  partizan  of  the  democracy. 
This  influence  was  not  lost  even  when  he  op- 
posed the  follies  of  the  populace.  They  still 
shew  a  square  at  Milan,  opposite  to  the  great 
theatre,  which  was  one  day  filled  by  a  large  mob 
of  idle  fellows,  who  ran  about  crying,  '*  Long 
life  to  the  Republic — death  to  the  Arhtocr§ts  y* 
Parini  issued  from  a  coffee-house  and  exclaimed, 
**  Viva  la  Republica — e  morte  a  nessuno  ;  CanagUa 
stolta  /*'  The  crowd  instantly  dispersed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  honours  acquired  by  poetry  in 
England,  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  in- 
fluence enjoyed  by  a  man  who  has  obtained  a 
great  literary  reputation  in  a  country  where  the 
largest  portion  of  the  people  cannot  read.  He  is 
listened  to  with  a  sort  of  religious  obedience. 

The  circles  at  Milan  were  afraid  of  eyery 
word  that  might  drop  from  Parini,  and  he  now 
and  then  abused  his  acknowledged  ascend- 
ancy. But  his  intolerance  never  extended  to 
his  frieijds :  with  them  he  was  indulgent  to  the 
last  degree,  and-  his  severity  was  laid  aside  for 
a  sort  of  infantine  joviality.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  company  of  those  young  people  who 
werp  distinguished  by  the  fire^  the  frankness, 
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and  the  etourderie  of  their  age :  but  he  was 
incensed  somewhat  extravagantly  against  those 
wJho  either  aflFected,  or  were  naturally  inclined  " 
to,  gravity.  He  was  <;omplaisant  and  affakle  to 
strangers  who  came,  even  without  introduction, 
to  ivisit  him  ;  but  if  they  unfortunate^  ventured 
to  praise  him,  they  did  not  escape  without  a 
reprimand,  and  found  his  door  shut  against 
them  ever  afterwards. 

His  philosophy,  strengthened  as  it  was  by 
th^  useful  alliance  of  disease  and  age,  did  not, 
however,  defepd  him  against  the  attacks  of 
love ;  and  the  odes  written  towards  the  end  of 
his  Kfe,  are  sufficient  proof  that  he  never  looked 
upon  female  charms  with  impunity-  He  con- 
fesses this  truth,  and  perhaps  has  adopted  the 
safest  course  to  avoid  ridicule,  by  declaring 
openly,  that  his  good  genius,  which*  had  pre- 
served him  from  the  tortures  of  ambition  and 
avarice,  had  still  left  him  accessible  to  the  s<rfl 
torment  of  the  most  tender  and  most  disin- 
terested of  all  the  passions'. 

Those  high-born  dames  who  were  often  the 
objects  of  his  aflfection  and  of  his  poetry,  were 
much  flattered  by  his  preference,  and  forgave 
him  all  that  he  had  said  of  their  husbands  and 

'  See  the  Wo  most  celebrated  odes,  //  Messaggio,  and  // 
Pericolo. 
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otMmx  Cavatieri  ServeniL  With  these  he  never 
made  peace.  And  although  he  was  an  inmate 
in  many  great  houses,  he  staid  not  a  moment 
after  he  saw  that  he  was  required  to  submit  to 
condescensions  incompatible  with  his  principles, 
and  unbecoming  his  character.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  liberality  of  the  great,  it  is 
clear  that  the  precedence  granted  to  genius 
does  not  commence  during  the  lifetime  even  of 
the  most  fortunate  writer.  It  was  by  a  noble 
perseverance  that  Parini,  indigent,  unknown, 
imperfect,  and  perpetually  boasting  of  his  pa- 
ternal plough,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  him- 
self respected  by  those  powerful  classes  whose 
vices  he  decried ;  and  maintained  the  dignity  of 
his  character  and  calling  in  a  country  where  flat- 
tery,  cununon  as  it  is  elsewhere,  is  found  more 
base  and  abject  amongst  the  men  of  letters  than 
in  the  other  orders,  where  the  poets  are  very 
often  the  buffoons  of  their  society,  and  where  the 
tutors  of  boys  of  rank  are  confounded  with  the 
domestics  of  the  family.  At  the  time  that 
almost  all  the  Italian  rhymesters,  an  innumerable 
class,  were  dedicating  their  canzoqi  and  their 
sonnets  to  their  respective  patrons,  Parini  re- 
fused to  recite  a  single  verse  at  the  table  of 
any  great  man  *. 

*  See  the  ode  entitled  La  Rccita  de*  Versi, 
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•  He  is  to  be  exactly  recognised  in  the  portrait 
which  he  has  given  of  himself. 

**Mef  naa  oato  a  percotere 
Le  dure  illastri  parte, 
Nudo  accorr^,  ma  libero, 
n  Regno  della  morte*/' 

He  jpreserved  his  dignity  and  his  poverty,  the 
strengui  of  his  mind  and  the  powers  of  his 
genius,  to  his  seventieth  year.  He  had  been 
employed  a  few  days  in  projecting  some  verses  *, 
and  one  morning  he  dictated,  them  to  a  friend. 
.Having  read  them  over,  he  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  them,  and  begged  his  friend  to 
get  them  printed.  He  th^n  retired  into  his 
bedchamber,  and,  in  half,  an  hour  afterwards, 
expired. 

VICTOR  ALFIERI. 

The  Hfe  of  this  author  has  been  written  by 
himself.  His  tragedies  have  been  criticised  in 
every  European  language.  There  still  remain 
some  notices  on  his  death,  and  some  opinions 
on  his  other  works,  which  may  be  new  to  the 
English  reader. 

His  connexion  with  the  Countess  of  Albany 
is  known  to  all  the  world,  but  no  ope  is  ac- 

'  See  his  ode  La  Vita  Rustica, 

*  It  is  the  last  copy  of  verses  at  page  44  of  the  second 
volume  of  Parini's  works. 
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quainted  vrith  the  secret  of  that  |png  inter- 
course.  If  they  were  ever  married^  Alfieri  and 
the  Countess  took  as  much  pains  to  conceal 
that  fact,  as  is  usually  .bestowed  upon  its  pub- 
licity. Truth  might  have  been  spoken  on  the 
tomb  of  the  poet,  but  even  there  we  only  find 
that  Louisa,  Countess  of  Albany,  was  his  only 
love — ■"  quam  unice  dilexit'- — A  church,  per- 
haps, was  not  the  place  to  boast  of  such  a 
passion  ;  but  after  every  consideration  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Abate  Caluso,  who  wrote 
the  epitaph,  and  received  the  last  sighs  of 
Alfieri,  knew,  and  did  not  choose  to  tell,  that 
his  friend  was  never  married  to  the  widow  of 
Charles  Edward  Stewart — **  Tacendo  cktmat** — 
his  silence  is  eloquent. 

Alfieri,  in  the  languor  of  a  protracted  agony, 
which  the  presence  of  Caluso  assisted  him  to 
support,  received  the  last  visit  of  a  priest,  who 
came  to  confess  him,  with  an  aflfability  for  which 
he  was  not  distinguished  in  the  days  of  his 
health  :  but  he  said  to  him,  "  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  look  in  to-morrow  5  1  trust  that  death 
will  wait  for  twenty-four  hours.'*  The  eccle- 
siastic returned  the  next  day.  •  Alfieri  was 
sittii%  in  his  arm-chair,  and  said,  "  At  present, 
I  fancy,  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare :  '* 
and  turning  towards  the  Abb6,  entreated  him 
to  bring  the  Countess  to  him»    No  sooner  did 
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« 

he  see  hor  IJ^smi  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  say- 
ing, ",<jlai^  my  hand,  my  dear  friend,  Idie^" 

The  religious  opinions  of  Alfieri.  cannot  be 
collected  from  his  writings.     His  tragedies  con- 
tain here  and  there  a  sarcasm  against  the  Popes, 
and  in  his  fugitive  pieces  may  be  found  some 
epigrams  against  the  monastic  orders,  but  more 
particularly  i^ainst  the  cardinals.    Not  a  word, 
however,   has  ever  escaped  him  against  the 
Christian  doctrines.     It  is  only  upon  close  in-, 
spection  that  we  find,  in  a  treatise  on  tyranny^ 
that  auricular  confession,  and  ihe  indissolubility 
of  marriage,  have  contributed  to  the  enslave- 
ment  of  Italy.     His  lattcsr  years  were  divided 
between    a  haughty  irascibility  and  -a   deep> 
melancholy,  which  afflicted  him  by  turns,  to  a 
degree  which  rendered  him  scarcely  account- 
able for  his  actions.     Alfieri  was  then  not  un- 
frequently  seen  in  the  churches  from  vespers  to 
sunset,  sitting  motionless,  and  apparently  wrapt 
u]^  in  listening  to  the  psalms  of  the  neianks,  as 
they  chanted  them  from  behind  the  skreen  of 
the  dioir.     The  way  in  which  he  died  would, 
however,  Ifead  us  to  conjecture,  that  his  medi- 
tations were  not  those  of  religion,  and  that  he 
chose  such  i  retreat  in  search  of  that  splemn 

^  StriDgetemi,  cara  aoiica !  la  mano,  io  mu^o. 
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tranquillity  which  alone  promised  him  a  tem- 
porary repose  from  the  relentless  furies  that 
preyed  upon  his  heart : 

Due  fere  Donne»  anzi  due  F'urie  atroci 
Tor'  non  mi  posso— «dii  misero !-— dal  fianco ; 
Ira  e  Malinconia. 

The  complaint  is  from  one  of  his  own  son- 
nets. He  printed,  dunng  his  own  life,  but  he 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  publish,  some 
prose  works,  and  amongst  them  the  treatise 
before  mentioned,  "  Delia  Tirannidcy**  and  an- 
other entitled,  "  //  Principe  e  le  Lettered*  They 
are  in  two  small  volumes.  The  first  is  a  ^series 
of  close  arguments  and  severe  remarks  against 
monarchy.  The  second  is  written  to  prove, 
that  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  can  floufjsh 
only  amongst  a  free  people,  and  that  tyranny  isfib- 
tetested  in  the  advancement  only  of  the  science^,  • 
and  more  especially  of  medicine  and  jurispru-' 
dence.  In  both  these  works  he  has  shewn  that  his 
address  lay  chiefly  in  the  vigor  of  his  attack ;  his 
preparations  for  defence  were  less  skilfully  dis- 
posed. Indeed,  he  seems  to  forget  that  he  was 
liable  to  a  retort.  Thus  it  is  that  he  may  confirm 
the  partisans  of  freedom,  but  he  cannot  hope  to 
make  a  convert  from  the  opposite  opinion. 

The  Italians  look  upon  the  prose  of  Alfieri 
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as  a  model  of  style,  particularly  on  political 
subjects.  It  is  simple  and  energetic ;  his  ideas 
are  not  abundant,  but  they  are  clear  and  precise, 
and  connected  according  to  the  exactest  rules 
of  reasoning.  It  corresponds  well  with  a  meta- 
phor employed  for  its  description  by  one  of  his 
own  countrymen — *'  I  suoi  pensieri  in  prosa  sono 
non  tanto  vagamente  dipinti  quanto  profonda- 
mente  scolpiti."  His  language  is  pure,  and 
founded  upon  that  of  the  oldest  writers,  but 
is  free  from  the  pedantry  and  the  rust  of  anti- 
quity. No  man,  therefore,  was  more  qualified 
than  Alfieri  for  the  translation  of  Sallust.  In 
fact,  his  version  of  that  historian  is  reckoned 
a  masterpiece. 

He  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  this  transla- 
tion cost  him  many  years  of  painful  application. 
The  whole  of  his  works,  indeed,  bear  the  mark 
not  only  of  laborious  effort,  but  of  retouching, 
repeated,  and  indefatigable.  In  the  latter  half 
of  his  own  memoir,  he  had  not  time  to  be 
equally  scrupulous,  and  that  part  is  written  in  a 
style  occasionally  careless,  and  in  a  language 
not  always  remarkably  correct, 

Alfieri,  however,  was  not  born  to  be  the  trans- 
lator of  Virgil.  Could  perseverance  have  ob- 
tained his  object,  his  success  was  certain ;  for 
he  sat  down  to  his  task  with  the  same  constancy 
with  which  he  commenced  pupil  in  the  Greek 
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language,  after  he  had  passed  his  fortietli  year. 
He  translated  the  whole  of  the  -^neid  three 
times  over ;  and  yet  the  version  published  after 
his  death,  generally  speaking,  gives  us  but  the 
contents  of  Virgil.  The  harmony,  the  glowing 
stylej  have  no  representative  in  the  Italian  epic. 
^Ifieri  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  language  ; 
his  words  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  which  flowed  warm  from 
his  heart ;  but  which,  being  invariably  animated 
by  the"  same  ardent  temperature,  absorbed  his 
imagination,  and  left  no  room  for  those  finer 
and  varied  graces  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  \)oetry.  Above  all,  he  was  extremely  defi- 
cient in  that  branch  of  his  art,  in  which  his  ori- 
ginal is  so  consummate  a  master-^— the  elevation 
of  a  mean  subject  by  the  happy  use  of  meta- 
phor.    He  could  not 

*^  Throw  about  his  manure  with  d^iiity.'* 

This  must  appear  the  more  surprising,  Since 
the  Italian  language  is  essentially  metaphorical, 
and  is  by  thstt  very  quaKty  q^^pable  of  being 
adapted  to  such  an  astonishing  variety  of  styles, 
according  to  the  invention,  the  taste  and  the 
imagination  of  each  succeeding  writer, 

Alfieri  was  not  quite  so  unfortunate  in  his 
translation  of  Terence ;  but  even  there  his  sim- 
plicity is  studied,  not  natural ;  and  even  in  his 
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happiest  effort  he  betrays  the  secret  that  he 
had  no  genius  for  comic  writing. 

The  six  comedies  found  amongst  his  posthu- 
mous works  are  compositions  extravagant  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  ad- 
mire them  for  their  originality :  but  the  sober 
reader  is  much  more  astonished  at  the  perse- 
verance with  which  the  poet  pursued  such  un- 
profitable labour.  One  only,  entitled  The  Di-^ 
vorce,  is  a  satire  on  Italian  marriages.  The 
others  cannot  possibly  be  adapted  to  the  thea- 
tre. They  are  in  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  all  turn  on  political  subjects.  The 
One  (VTJno)  is  a  satire  against  monajcchy. 
The  Few  (I  Pochi),  and  The  Too  Many  (I 
Troppi),  attack  the  aristocratic  and  the  popular 
government.  A  fourth  is  meant  to  teach  that 
the  One,  the  Few,  and  the  Too  Many,  should 
be  mixed  toge^er,  and  may  then  ciompose  a 
system  somewhat  tolerable. 

The  other  comedy,  called  //  Fmestrmo^  is  a 
satire  partly  against  religious  impostors;  but 
more  against  the  philosophers  who  invent  no 
gQod  religion,  but  yet  would  destroy  all  the  old 
creeds,  although  (so  thinks  Aifi^i)  a  bad  one 
is  better  than  none  at  all.  One  o^  the  principal 
ersons  of  the  drama  is  Mahomet. 

The  verse  and.  the  language  of  these  come- 
dies are  still  more  extravagant  than  their  ori- 
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ginal  conceptioiii.  In  short,  they  are  seldom 
read,  and  are  regarded,  exceptt  by  a  very  few, 
as  unworthy  the  genius  of  Alfieri, 

His  posthumous  works  contain  also  some 
translations  from  the  ancient  dramatic  writers  ; 
the  FrogSy  the  Persians^  the  PhilocteteSy  and  the 
Alceste.  To  the  latter  he  added  another  play  of 
his  own  composition  on  the  same  subject,  and 
formed  exactly  on  the  Greek  model.  He  pleased 
himself  with  the  innocent  assertion  that  the  new 
Alceste  was  a  translation  from  a  recovered  m»- 
nuscripty  which  might  fairly  be  attributed  to 
Euripides.  It  is  the  happiest  of  his  latter  ef- 
forts, and  is  only  not  fit  for  the  modem  stage. 
In  the  closet  it  affects  us  by  that  pathetic  ten- 
derness with  which  Alfieri  either  could  not  ch' 
would  not  embellish  his  other  tragedies,  con- 
structed  as  they  were  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  bracing,  the  relaxed  vigour  of  his  effeminate 
fellow-countrymen. 

With  this  noble  design  he  composed  a  sort  of 
drama,  altogether  new,  which  he  called  SLtnelor 
tragedy.  His  object  here  was  to  unite  the  music 
which  the  Italians  look  upon  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  theatre,  with  the  grandeur  and 
pathos  of  tragedy.  He  chose  the  Death  of 
Abel  for  his  subject,  and  he  adopted  that  re- 
peated change  of  scene  wluch  his  countrymen 
would  have  regarded  as  a  monstrous  iimova^ 
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tioH)  although  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  op^a. 

Angels  and  demons  are  part  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  and  are  the  singers  of  the  play.  The 
poetry  of  their  songs  is  composed  in  difiei'ent 
metres.  Adam,  Eve,  and  their  two  sons  also 
discourse  in  verse,  but  in  blsmk  verse,  and  with* 
out  music.  This  composition  has  ^ome  bril- 
liant passages ;  but  is,  on  the  whole^  devoid  oli 
interest.  As  an  experiment  it  wotdd  perhaps  be 
unproducible  on  the  Italian  stage,  where  the 
opera  has  formally  excluded  all  display  of  ideas 
or  sentiments,  and  almost  of  words,  and  is 
solely  devoted  to  the  musician  and  the  ballet 
master. 

The  satires  of  Alfieri  will  cherish  the  me- 
lancholy  of  every  unwilling  member  of  human 
society.  .  They  are  directed  against  every  con- 
dition. Kings  and*  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  priests 
and  philosophers,  physicians,  liawyers,  mer- 
chants, none  are  exempt ;  all  of  them,  in 
fact,  are  made  the  subject,  and  furnish  the 
title  of  a  separate, censure.  The  satirist  is  free 
from  personality,  and  even  all  individual  allu- 
sion ;  he  strives  no  farther  than  to  convince  his 
reader,  that  whatever  may  be  his  place  or  piu*- 
suit,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  unhappy,  and 
wicked,  and  contemptible.  Of  the  women  alone 
he  says  nothing  good,  and  nothing  bad.    His 
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mute  on  them  is  contained  in  a  very  few  veiises, 
and  resolves  itself  into  the  maxim,^  that  the 
stronger  is  responsible  for  all  the  vices  of  the 
-weaker  sex. 

There  are,  however,  certain  of  his  satires 
which  are  recommendable  from  their  wit,  and 
from  their  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 
We  may  select  the  Cavalkre  Servente  Feterano^ 
I  Pedantiy — UEducazione — and  //  Duello.  In 
the  latter  he  steps  forward,  like  another  Johnson, . 
in  defence  of  a  practice  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  man  of  honour,  frona  the  intrigues, 
and  calumnies,  and  assaults  of  the  coward  and 
the  bully.  Another  of  the  same  class,  /  Viaggiy 
is  devoted  to  the  censure  oIl  himself ,  and  of  the 
nobility,  and  of  those  who  travel  for  want  of 
occupation. 

This  satire  is  in  terxa  rima^  and  is  the  best 
specimen  of  that  harshness  of  versification  which 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Alfieri  allow  to  be  inde- 
fen^ble.  He  was  seduced  into  this  error  by  awfah 
to  shuri  the  opposite  defect  which  characterised 
the  poefe  trf  the  preceding  generation.  The 
^lant  had  been  so  warped  and  drawn  to  the 
earth  on  one  side  by  Metastasio,  that  Alfieri 
thought  he  could  i^ver  recover  its  position 
without  bending  it  backwards  as  much  on  the 
-other.  The  tree  i§  not  yet  upright.  Yet  his 
strange  words,  and  his  capricious  innovations^ 
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in .  jp^raseology,  profusely  as  they  are  spread 
over  his  satires  and  his  comedies,  will  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven,  and  the  force  and  purity  of 
his  diction  will  ever  recommend  the  prose  of 
Alfieri  to  the  study  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Paris  edition  of  his 
tragedies^  which  he  printed  at  the  press,  of 
Didot,  is  partially  exempt  from  that  harshness 
of  versification  observable  in  all  his  former 
editions. 

The  errors  of  a  man  of  genius  are  not  uri- 
frequently  of  service  to  the-  cause  of  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Bellotto,  in  his  translation  of  So- 
pbocles,  chose  Alfieri  for  his  model,  as  far  as 
regarded  his  method  and  general  style ;  but  he. 
softened  the  diction,  he  harmonised  the  num- 
bers of  his  prototype,  and  thus  succeeded  rw 
producing  a  work  which  had  been  long  ex- 
pected, and  often  essayed  in  Vain^ 

Alfieri,  a  little  after  the  year  1790,  and  be- 
fore his  return  to  Italy,  printed  at  Kell  some 
specimens  of  lyrical  poetry  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  contains  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  and  a  poem,  comprising  five  odes  on  the 
emancipation  of  America.  The  one  addressed 
to  Washington  is  the  best ;  but  bespeaks,  after 
all,  only  the  originality  of  the  poet.  It  no  less 
shews  that  he  had  misdirected  his  genius  j  foir 
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his  ode  is  in  the  same  harsh,  dry  style  ^hich 
spoils  his  translation  of  Virgil.  The  eulogist  X)f 
America  could  not  be  expected  to  spare  the 
English ;  but  his  dislike  was  confined  to  the 
minister  of  the  day-^the  nation  which  he  has 
praisedso  often  in  his  memoirs  he  did  not  degrade 
in  his  poetry.  Indeed  his  ode  on  the  Bastille 
contains  an  appendix  with  which  we  cannot 
but  be  content.  This  is  a  short  apologue,  in 
which  the  English  are  the  bees,  the  French  the 
flifs,  of  the  fable. 

The  other  volume  of  his  lyrics  consists  in 
great  part  of  amatory  sonnets,  almost  all  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person.  The  delicacy  of  his 
sentiments,  the  fire  of  his  passion,  and  the  no- 
velty  of  his  turns  of  thought,  redeem  the  want 
of  elegance  and  harmony,  which  must  be  regret- 
ted in  the  whole  performance,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  discovered  in  the  following  specimens. 

The  first  was  written  in  the  Album,  at  Pe- 
trarch's house,  at  Arqu^. 

O  Camerettay  che  gia  in  te  chiudesti 
Quel  Grande  alia  cui  fama  d  angusto  il  mondoi 
Quel  gentile  d'amor  mastro  profondo 
Per  cui  Laura  ebbe  in  terra  onor  celesti; 

O  di  pensier  soavemente  mesti 
Solitario  ricovero  giocondo ! 
\        Di  che  lagrime  amare  il  petto  inondo 
In  veder  che  ora  innonorato  resti ! 
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Preziofio  diaqpro,  agata^  ed  oro 
Foran  tiebito  fregio  e  appena  degno 
Di  rivestir  si  nobile  tesoro. 

Ma  no;  tomba  fregiar  d*uom  ch'  ebbe  regno  ^ 
Vuolsi,  e  por  gemme  ove  disdice  alloro : 
Qui  basta  il  nome  di  quel  Divo  Ingegno. 

The  other  is  on  the  tomb  of  Dante. 

O  gran  padre  Allighier,  se  dal  ciel  miri 
Me  non  indegno  tuo  discepol  starmi, 
Dal  cor  traendo  profondi  sospilri, 
Prostrato  innanei  a  tuoffunerei  maripi ; 

Piacciati,  deh !  propizio  a*  bei  desiri, 
D'un  raggio  di  tua  mente  illuminarmi:: 
Uom  che  a  perenne  e  prima  gloria  aspiri 
Contro  invidia  e  vilt^  dee  stringer  I'armi  ? 

Figlio,  i'  le  strinsi,  e  ben  men  duol,  che  diedi 
Nome  in  tal  guisa  a  gente  tanto  bassa 
Da  non  pur  calpestlEirsi  co'miei  piedi— 

Se  in  me  fidi^  tu6  sguardo  non  abbassa.; 
Vai^'tuona,  vinci^-e  niun  di  costor  vedi, 
Non  che  parlarne ;  ma  sovr*  essi  passa. 

His  work,  called  the  Misognllo,  of  which  he 
speaks  with  so  much  complacency  in  his  own 
memoirs,  was  not  printed  until  the  year  1814, 
ten  years  after  his  death,  and  just  as  the  French 
evacuated  Italy.  One  might  have  thought  the 
period  well  cliosen ;  and  yet  the  editors  were 
obliged  to  leave  gaps  in  certain  passages,  par- 
ticularly where  he  told  truth  of  the  Popes.  The 
Misogallo  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  of  epigrams* 
These  latter  would  be  a  wretched  eflFort,  even  ii| 
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a  middling  author — ^they  betray  the  rage  of  im- 
potent sarcasm.  As  for  the  book  itself,  it  is  also 
seasoned  more  with  spite  than  wit — Si  remark  that 
holds  good  of  some  other  epigrams  published 
during  the  life-time  of  the  author.  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  cited  two  that  are  just  in  point/  The  prose 
of  the  Misogallo  contains  two  pieces  worthy  of 
perusal :  one  is  the  defence  which  Alfieri  would 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Louis  XVI.  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Convention.  The  other  is  the  apo- 
logy of  the  author  himself,  for  his  detestation 
of  the  French  revolution,  as  having  ruined  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  that  cause  to  which  Alfieri 
had  dedicated  all  his  talents,  and  the  better 
portion  of  his  fortune  and  his  life. 

Amongst  the  ancient  and  modern  poets  of 
Italy,  no  one  has  furnished  so  many  pictures 
and  busts  as  Alfieri.  Fabre,  who  excels  in 
portraits,  and  was  his  friend,  has  taken  four 
likenesses  in  oil ;  all  of  them  much  esteemed, 
and,  it  should  seem,  justly.  There  is  also  a 
profile,  having  for  inscription  the  sonnet  in 
which  he  describes  both  his  person  and  his 
character. 

"  Sublime  Specchio  di  veraci  detti 
Mostrami  in  corpo  e  in  anima  qual  sono. 
Capelli  or  radi  in  fronte,  e  rossi  pretti ; 
LuDga  statura  e  capo  a  terra  prono. 

^  Remarks,  &c.  oa  Italy,  p.  62,  edit  2d. 
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Sottil  fierspna  su  due  stmchi  scbietti ; 
Bianca  pelle^  occhio  azzurro^  aspetto  buono, 
Giusto  naso,  bel  labbro,  e  deuti  eletti, 
Pallido  in  viso  piti  che  un  Re  sul  trono. 

Or  duro  acerbo^  ora  piegbevol  mite, 
Irato  sempre  e  non  maKgno  maiy 
La  mente  e  il  cor  meco'in  perpetua  lite ; 

Per  \o  pill  mestOy  e  talor  lieto  assai^ 
Or  stimandomi  Acbille,  ed  or  Tersite. 
Uoin>  sei  tu  grande,  o  vil  >  Mori  e  il  sapral.** 

Compare  the  Orestes,  the  Viiginia,  the 
Myrrha,  the  Saul,  and  some  other  of  his  tragic 
masterpieces,  with  his  comedies  and  his  Miso- 
gallo,  and  we  shall  almost  think  it  was  the  voice 
of  conscience  that  told  him  he  was  sometimes 
the  Achilles,  sometimes  the  Thersites  of  authors. 

His  own  opinion  of  his  dramatic  supremacy 
may  be  collected  from  an  autograph  inscription, 
at  the  back  of  a  miniature  portrait  of  himselfi 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Holland  House. 

Chi  fu^  cbe  fece,  e  che  niert6  costai  ? 

Tent6  il  coturno ;  in  cm 
Fors'  ebbe  %i  pregio  il  non  valor  altrui, 

Vittorio  Alfieri. 

His  example  has  confirmed  the  opinion,  that 
genius  is  the  distinctive  merit  of  poets,  Alfieri, 
whose  education  ^as  very  much  neglected,  and 
whose  youth  was  sunk  in  the  loosest  dissipation 
(dissipatissima^J^  rose,  in  a  few  years,  to  the 
highest  literary  distinction,  and  was  ranked 
amongst  the  great  writers  of  his  country.     His 

^  See  his  Jetter  to  Mr.  Cababigi,  printed  in  tbe  preface  to 
.bis  tragedies. 
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perseverance  and  his  ardour  werfe,  it  is  true^ 
such  as  are  rarely  seen,  ^  Yet  the  same  per- 
severance, the  same  ardour,  were  employed  in 
the  production  of  his  latter  writings:  his  learn- 
ing was  greater^  his  knowledge  of  tte  world  more 
extensive,  and  his  understanding  more  enlight- 
ened by  the  jprogress  of  years,  and  by  that  revolu- 
tion of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness^^  and  which 
sharpened  even  very  inferior  intellects.  Neither 
was  he,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  too  advaaiced 
in  age  for  mental  exertion,  for  he  was  not  fifty- 
three  when  he  died.  It  ii^  incontestable,  however, 
that  the  suppression  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
posthumous  public  tions  would  have  beeii  of  in- 
finite service  to  his  fame.  Perhaps  he  was  born  t6 
shine  in  tragedy,  and  in  tragedy  alon6 ;  jtnd  per- 
haps the  procligious  exertions  of  his^  first  efforts 
exhausted  his  vigour  and  depressed  his  spirit, 
and  condemned  his  latter  years  to  languor  and 
to  regret.    He  might  exclaim,  with  the.  ancient, 

^^  Non  sum  quails  eram :  periit  pars  maxitnft  nostri 
Hoc  quo  que,  quod  superest  languor  et  horror  habent.'* 

It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  be- 
tween his  fits  of  melancholy,  Alfier?  conversed 
with  warmth,  but  alM^ays  with  a  certain  tine^ 
lure  of  bitterness;  and  it  is  distressing  to  be  told 
that  he  studiously  avoided  all  thdse  whdm  he 
had  not  known  for  several  years.  He  carried 
this  aversion  to  new  intimacies  to  such  a  length, 
that  a  letter  addressed  by  any  other  than  a  well- 
known  hand,  and  under  any  but  the  seal  of  a 
friend,  was  thrown  into  the  fire  unopened.     It 
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need  hardly  be  added,  that  he  had  but  two  or 
three  correspondents.  The  public  journals  and 
periodical  papers  he  never  once  looked  into  for 
many  of  his  latter  years.  Thus  he  had  no 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  own 
share  of  that  gloiy  which  had  been  the  principal 
object  of  his  life.  Nor  did  he  believe  himself 
arrived  at  the  station  which  he  actually  occupied 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  Europe. 
His  melancholy  divested  the  vanities  of  life  of  all 
their  charms,  and  he  refused  to  cherish  the  only 
illusion  that  could  console  his  existence.* 

Count  Alexander  Pepoli,  who  inherited  the 
wealth  and  the  name  of  that  powerful  family, 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Bologna,  a]pd  alarmed  the  princes  of 
Italy^  was  the  cotemporary,  and,  it  may  bfe  said, 
the  rival  of  Alfieri.  *  He  wrote  tragedies,  he 
wrote  comedies :  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  applauded  on  the  stage ;  Iboth  the  one  and 
the  other  now  slumber  in  the  libraries*     He 

r* 

aspired  to  the  invention  of  anew  drama,  which 

• 

he  thought  Shaksperian,  and  which  he  called 
Fisedia — a  compliment  to  our  poet,  and  a  tacit 
reproof  to  aU  other  writers  for  the  stage,  from 
JEschylus  downwards.  His  Representation  of 
Nature  pleased  both  the  people  and  the.  actors; 
but  never  came  to  a  second,  edition.  like 
Alfieri,  he  also  was  passionately  fond  of  horsets. 
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and  he.  was  bolder  than  our  poet,  for  he  drov6 
a  Roman  car,  a  qtiadrigOj  at  full  gallop  over 
the  ascents  and  descents  of  the  Apennines,  He 
built  a  theatre  for  the  representation  of  his  own 
tragedies ;  he  founded  the  magnificent  printing 
press  at  Venice,  from  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Tipogrqfia  Pepoliana^  have  issued  many 
works,  and  particularly  several  editions  of  the 
Italian  historians.  His  daily  occupations  were 
divided,  with  a  scrupulosity  which  they  hardly 
merited,  between  his  studies,  his  horses,  and 
his  table.  His  guests  consisted  of  men  oS 
letters,  of  buffoons,  of  people  of  fashion,  and  of 
parasites.  His  nights  were  devoted  to  the  pur* 
suits  of  gallantry,  in  which  he  was  suflScieritly 
successful;  for  he  was  handsome  and  he  was 
rich.  •  Hi«  amours  were  occasionally  postponed 
for  his  billiards,  at  which  he  lost  large  sums  of 
money,  in  the.  pursuit  of  an  excellence  which  he 
would  faiii  have  attained  at  all  games  of  skill. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  be  the  first  rtmner  in 
Italy,  and  he  died  in  1796>  before  he  was  forty, 
of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  he  had  caught 
in  a  foot-race  with  a  lacquey.  He  merits  ^ 
place  in  this  memoir,  riot  for  the  brillianfcy  of 
his  compositions,  but  for  the  shade  .of  relief 
which  they  furnish  to  the  similar  and  successful 
efforts  of  Alfieri. 
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HIPPOLITUS  PINDEMONTE. 

The  Marquis  John  Pindemonte,  eldest  bro- 
ther of  him  who  will  be  here  treated  of,  is  a 
proof  of  the  preliminary  observation,  that  a  man 
of  literature  may  be  very  popular  in  Italy,  and 
yet  be  without  that  settled  reputation  *  which 
owes  its  origin  ta  the  suffrages  of  the  learned 
class  of  readers*    This  nobleman,  in  conjunction 
with  Pepoli,  kept  for  some  time  possession  of 
the  stage.    The  tragedies  of  John  Pindemonte, 
which  are  now  almost  forgotten,  brought  crowds 
to  the  theatre  at  the  time  that  Alfieri  was  lis- 
tened  to  with  impatience.     Hippolitus  Pinde- 
monte has  perhaps  less  imagination  than  his 
brother,  but  he  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
certain  delicacy  of  taste,  the  development  of 
which,  by  an  education  truly  classical,  has  secured 
for  him  the  highest  distinctions  of  literature* 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  which  any  one  will  verify 
by  a  careful  enquiry,  that  the  poetry  of  Hip- 
politus  Pindemonte  is  not  relished  by  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,,  who  are  nevertheless  obliged 
to  repeat  his  praises,  having  been  taught  that 
lesson  by  the  learned  distributors  of  literary  fame, 
and  bgr  those  who  are  by  tacit  consent  allowed 
to  possets  the  most  cultivated  taste.    The  same 
obedient  crowd  throng  the  play-houses,  to  see 
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the  tragedies  of  his  elder  brother,  but  the  fear 
of  the  same  censors  prevents  them  from  prais- 
ing the  composition  of  their  favourite  dramas. 
Hippolitus  has  also  written  a  tragedy  oh  the 
death  of  Arminiils,  the  German  hero,  whose  con- 
i^iracy  against  the  liberties  of  his  country  was 
punished  with  death,  from  the  hand  of  his  own 
relations.^   The  style  of  this  piece  is  much  sp- 
plauded ;   the  plan  of  it  is  on  the  model  of 
Shakespeare,  without,  however,  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  those  ancient  rules  which  the  Italians 
will  allow  no  writer  to  violate  with  impunity. 
He  has  introduced  chorusses  sung  by  young 
warriors  and  maidens,  and  has  thus  combined^ 
with  some  success,  the  Englii^h,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Italian  drama — as  to  the  French  plan^  the 
example  and.  the  system  pf  Alfieri  have  created 
a  persuasion  that  it  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
Italian  theatre.     Whether  the'Arminius  has 
stood  the  great  test,  does  not  appear  in  the  pub- 
lished play.    Perhap^s  it  has  been  never  acted, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  ai^  little  qualified  for  any 
stage  as  the  Caractacus  and  the  Elfrida  would  be 
for  our  owm 

The  works  of  Pindemonte  which  are  most  es- 
teemed,  are  some  lyrical  poems^  and  particularly 
hi3  epistles  in  verse.  These  last  contain  a  happy 
assemblage  of  qualities  v  not  easily  combined. 
The  Italians  behold  in  them  the  i^nenity  of 
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Horace,  the  tenderness  of  Petrarch,  and  a  cer- 
tain gravity  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  for  which, 
perhaps,  he  is  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with 
English  poetry.  A  similar  transfusion  of  our 
style  was  before  attempted  by  Mazza.  The 
epistles  are  in  blank  verse,  the  favourite  metre 
of  the  present  day* 

This  writer  has  not  only  borrowed  the  En- 
glish style,  but  many  individual  paslsages  of  our 
poets,  more  particularly  of  Milton  and  of  Gray. 
The  plagiaries,  if  they  may  ^o  be  called,  are 
inserted  with  considerable  taste  and  effect.  A 
great  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  travelling, 
and  he  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  become 
familiar  with  our  literature.  His  Campestri  con- 
tain some  copies  of  verses  addressed  to  English- 
men* He  speaks  with  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  their  country;  and  it  may  be  pleasing  to  see 
a  fine  description  which  he  gives  of  a  paik,  one 
of  the  characteristic  beauties  of  England. 

Speaking  of  the  practice  of  raising  tombs  in 
gardens,  he  continues, 

« 

*'  Cosi  eletta  dimora  e  si  pietosa 

L*  Anglo  talvolta,  cha  profondl  e  forti 

Non  meno  che  i  pensier,  vanta  gli*  affetti> 

Alle  piu  amate  ccftieri  destina 

Nell6  sue  tanto  celebrate  viUe> 

Ove  per  gU  occhi  m  senoi  e  per  gli  oreccjif 
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Taota  m'  entraTa,  e  si  iDDocente  ebbrezza. 

Oh  chi  mi  leva  in  alto>  e  chi  mi  porta 

Tra  quegli  ameni^  dilettosi,  immensi 

Boscherecci  teatri !  Oh  chi  mi  posa 

Su  que'  verdi  tappeti,  entro  que'  foschi 

Solitaij  ricoveri,  iiel  grembo 

Di  quelle  yalli>  ed  a  que'  colli  ia  vetta ! 

NoQ  recise  col^  bellica  scure 

Le  gidconde  ombre ;  i  conseuti  asili 

Li  non  cercaro  invan  gli  ospiti  augelli : 

Nd  Primavera  s*  ]ngann69  veggendo 

Sparito  daUa  terra  il  noto  bosco, 

Che  a  rivestir  venia  delle  sue  frondi. 

Sol  nella  man  del  giardinier  solerte 

Mand6  lampi  coli  1'  acuto  ferro, 

Che  rase  il  prato  ed  agguagliollo ;  e  i  rami 

Che  tra  lo  aguardo^  e  le  lontane  scene 

Si  ardivano  frappor^  dotto  corresse. 

Ptospetti  vaghi,  inaspettati  incontri, 

Bei  sentieriy  antri  freschi,  bpachi  seggi, 

Lente  acque  e  mute  air  erha«  aLfiori  in  mezzo, 

Precipitanti  d'  alto  acque  tonanti, 

Dirupi  di  sublime  orror  dipinti, 

Campo  e  giardin,  lusso  erudito  e  agreste 

Sempliciti^-«Quinci  ondeggiar  la  messe, 

Pender  le  capre  da  un*  aerea  balza. 

La  valle  mugolar,  bellare  il  colle : 

Quinci  marmoreo  sovra  Tonde  un  poi^te 

Curvarsiy  e  un  tempio  biancheggiar  tra  11  verde; 

Straniere  piante  frondeggiar^  che  d'  ombre 

Spargono  Americane  il  «uol  Brittanno, 

£  su  ramOy  che  avea  per  altri  augelli 

Natura  ordito,  augei  cantar  d'Europa. 

Mentre  superbo  delle  arboree  coma 

Va  per  la  selva^l  eervt),  e  spcsso  il  capo 
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Volge,  e  ti  guarda;  e  m  mez^o  all'  onda  il  c%no 

Del  pid  fa  remo,  il  coUo  inaron,  e  feade 

L'  argenteo  lago.   Cos)  bel  soggiorno 

Sentono  i  bivati  stessi,  e  delle  aelve 

Scuoton  con  iatupor  la  dma  i  Ventu 

Deh  perohd  non  poss'  id  tranqoilli  paisi 

Muovere  ancor  per  quelle  Tie^  eelanni 

Sotto  r  intreeeio  ancor  di  que*^  frondoti 

Rami  ospitidi,  e  fidir  da  lange  appctia 

Mugghiar  del  Mondo  la  tempe6ta>  uttatsi 

L*  UQ  co^tiro  r  altrd'popdoy  corone 

Speztarsi,  e  s^ltni  di  quanta  uitng^ !  oh  qilanto 

Scavar  di  fosse,  e  trabocear  di  cor|H 

£  ai  condottier  trafitti  alzar  ^  tombe  !'* 


It  was,  however,  neither  our  parks  nor  our 
learned  leiaure  that  awakened  such  lively  feel- 
ings, and  called  forth  such  axdent  vows  for  his 
return  to  England.  Our  women  must  share 
the  merit  of  the  inspiration ;  for  Pindemonte 
has  given  the  initial  of  some  nymph  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  object  of  his  first 
real,  as  well  as  his  first  poetic,  passion.  It 
may  perhaps  be  flattering  to  this  p^rwn,  if  she 
is  still  in  exisiencie,  to  know  that  the  poet's 
verses  to  Miss  H  ♦  ♦  ♦  are  esteemed  by  the 
It^dians  as  some  (tf  his  best,  and  not  uintrorthy 
of  comparison  with  those  Whidi  have  immor- 
talized the  charms  of  Laura.  They  are  in  the 
form  of  a  camsone^  in  the  mmHiBT  of  Fet^rch 
and  the  two  SacA  stanzas  dre  as^ follows: 
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''  O  (SoY!eneUs»  che  la  dubbia-via  ^ 
Di  nostra  vita,  pellegrina  allegra. 
Con  pi6  non  sospettoso  iroprimi  ed  orni; 
Sempre  cos^l  propLzio  il  ciel  ti  sia ! 
Nd  adooibri  mai  ^nube/itnprovviBa  e  negra  - 
L'  innbeente  seren  de'  tCiot  bei  giorni. 
Non  che.ii  Moodo  ritbrni 
A  te  qiianto  gJl  dai  tu  di  dolcezza, 
Ch*  eglivstesso  ben  sa  non  poter  tantp. 
ValU  ^  questa  di  pianto 
£  gran  danno  qui  spesso  ^  graii^bdlezza, ' 
Qui:doye  perde  agevolmente  fayia 
Qual  piil  raga  si  chiama : 
Come'ahdr^  V  alma  mia  giojoso'e  paga 
Se  impuneniente  esser  potrai  si  vaga ! 
• 

;  '^lltnen  di  che  pu6  donna  esser  cortege 
Ver  chil*  ha  di  fid  sttsso  assai  pid  cara 
pate,  .vetgine  -pura,  io  non  vorrei : 

.  Veder  in.te  quella  che  pria  m'  accese 
Bramo,  e  sol  temo  che  men  grande  e  cara 
Ci6  ti  faccia  psirere  agli  occhi  miei. 
Ni  volontier  torrei 

;  Di  spargerti  nel  sen  foco  amoroso, 

'  Ch^  quaiito  e  a  me  pi{k  noto  il  fiero  ardore 
Delitto  far  maggiore 
Mi  parrla  se  turbassi  il  tuo  riposo. 
Maestro  io  primo  ti  sar6  d*affanno  ? 

'.O  per  me  impareranno     ' 
Nttoviiiffiiiini  itaoi  giorni,  ed  interrotti 
Sonnijper  me;M,tue  tranquiUe  notti  ?" 


The  whole,  of  the  renfiain4er  of  this  canzone 
gives  a  ^flattering  picture  of  the  beauty,  of  the 
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iliodesty,  abS  of  the  uhaiffected  graces,  ^ of  tlie 
English  young  women  ofl that  day  ;iand'tKisi  de- 
licacy of  siieh  a  passion  redounds '  not  less' to' 
the  credit  of  the  poet  than  of  the  lady,  who 
i^st  either  have  been  naturally  exeitipt  from 
i%ie  ambition  of  coquetry,  or  must  have  "taken 
great  pains  to  concieal  it.  '  ^      ^ 

The  same  author  has  published  a  roftiiahicein^ 
prose,-  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  apparent 
purpose  of  the  w6i*k,  reminds  tis  of  Rasselas.I 
But  Pindemonte's  Abarite  has  failed  to  procure 
him  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished  prose' 
writer.  For  purity,  for  erudition,  for  polish,  it 
is  not  inferior  ^to  his  verses,  but  it  wiants  die- 
charm  of  those  pleasing  compositions.^  -His 
prefaces,  his  literary  correspondence, 'arid  his 
little  biographies,  have  neVer  been  seriouMy 
criticised,  and  are  perhaps  tiol  worth  it.-  =  '-^ 
J  He  has  been  assailed,  like  all.  other  writijrs, 
by  repeated  criticisrtis ;  but  those  criticisms  have 
m$de  little  noise,  and;  however  tliey  may  have 
really  affected  him,  h^ve  not  disturbed  his  ap- 
parent tranquiUity.  The  baseness  of  flattery; 
the  bitterness  of  censure,  will  not  be  found)in^ 
the  personal  aliusioris  'of  Pindemronte. ^  His 
ymtrngs,  like  his  conversation,  are  those  of  aa 
accomplished  gentleman. 

H«  hsbs  always  in.  theory  been  devoted  tp  .t|ie 
cause  of  liberty ;  \)^t:%t  the  coming  pf  jthe  French 
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he  laid  dow^  {o»  hk  conduct  one  iwcMiMs 
mawar^WA^  thy  life ;  notwithstanding  ^t  AiV 
eldest  brother  ami  many  of  hisfrien4s  have  hfen 
actively  engaged  with  different  political  p4nrti^K 
He  baa  confined  himself  to  i^me  po^tk^  owm* 
plaints  of  the  ravages  and  degradatioiii  vhkb 
the  sword  of  the  strange^  has  S^  ^  i^$ny  ages 
inflicted  cm  his  unhappy  coutiitry. 

From  the  beginning  <^  the  Revolutioip^  he  lins 
passed  his  time  between  Vemce  an^  Yemmf 
his  native  town,  and  chiefly  employed  upoR  a 
tr«nsiation  of  the  Odyssey.  There  are  m^^ 
Italian  translations  of  Homert  hut  not  on#  h^ 
yet  obtained  that  complete  supcess  which  the 
y0iee  of  the  nation,  and  the  saaetioii  c^  ^e 
teasrned  world,  alone  c^an  bestow.  Find^fMi^te 
haa,  it  is  probable,  judiciously  selected  thi^  poem 
in  preference  to  the  Iliad,  which  would  biifc 
l^eqnked  more  imagination  and  more  ei^ngy 
t^n  are  the  eharaeteristics  of  his  i^yle.  The 
two  fif  St  book?  were  published  some  tin^  9go, 
imd  Italy  was  as  impatient  as  sueh  a  pro^teet 
can  make  her,  fot  l^e  remainder  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  whole  translation  appeared  at  the 
elote  of  l^e  last  year,  bitf  what  was  the  e£^t 
or  judgment  lesiihing  from  it,  emnot,  of  omrae^ 

^  See  his  own  dechration  m  tlie  preftce  to  Jtis  Epistles^ 
piMfihed  ai  Vcfoaa^  in  ibe  year  1605« 
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yei  be  kiK)wn.  The  poet's  health  has  of  li4^ 
years  been  much  on  the  decline,  and  obU^d^ 
hnn  to  proceed  leisurely  with  his  occupatson. 
tHe  has  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  a.nd  age  and 
tnfirmityfthave  ipade  him  devout.  ,  Hjb  spiritual 
exercises  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time,  and  plunge  him  into  that  ccmsuming  soli- 
tude which  a  more  rational  religion  would  teach 
him  to  exchange  £>r  the  active  4  duties  and 
social  amusem^its  of  life* 

This  author  is  hot  ranked  amongst  the  mm 
0f  surpassing  genius  which  Italy  has  produced, 
and,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be :  but  the  assiduity 
<}f  his  studio }  the  consi^mmate  skill  with  wli^Qh 
h^  has  known  where  to  employ,  and  how  to  devjef* 
lope  hi$  superior  abjlitie&;  the  sle^plei^s  care  with 
/which  he  has  watched  over  the  rise,  s^nd  pre- 
Berved  the  int^rity^f  his  fame }  the  decpruoii 
both  of  his  life  and  writings^ }  have  sepure^  for 
him  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  first  fla^^ 
in  the  intermediate  class,  between  the  greart 
toasters  of  the  art,  and  those  who  write  to  cs^ti« 
vate  tibe  multitude*  This  intermediate  class, 
^^ou^  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  occa^ 
sionally  produces  an  author,  is  composed  for 
ihe  rdiost  part  of  those  who,  may  be  called  rather 
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learned  readers  than  learned  writers.  Siicb  a 
class  has  sprung  up  partially  amongst  ourselves, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  our  critics,  al- 
though they  do  not  condescend  to  advance  in 
the  regular  uniform,  of  writers,  still  appear  iii 
print,  and  that  not  unfrequently ;  whereas  in 
Italy  they  seldom  take  up  the  pen,  and  acquire 
by  that  discretion  a  dignity  which  gives  more 
weight  to  their  oral  judgment.  These  persons 
have  received  what  we  call  a  regular  education^ 
are  familiar  with,  and  formed  upon,  the  classical 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern  j  and,  by  an 
habitual  application  of  the  prescribed  rules  to 
every  popular  perfornjance,  are  the  self-insti- 
tuted, but  undisputed,  arbiters  of  taste.  There 
are  five  or  six  of  these  in  every  considerable 
town ;  and  one  set,  some  of  whom  are  perhaps 
authors,  presides  over  all  tfie  provincial  critics : 
not  even  the  writers  of  a  respectable  class  dare 
to  pronounce  their  opinion  without  a  previous 
inquiry  at  the  national  oracle.  A  great  com- 
piler, Tiraboschi  for  instance,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  speak  of  a  cotemporary  until  he 
knew  what  decision  had  been  pronounced  1^ 
BettineUi  or  Roberti. 

These  persons  establish,  by  the  union  of  their 
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9\ii&age9|  a  Teputation  which  is:  sure  liot  to.te 
ephemeral.  But  th^^e  is  yet  another  class'  of 
readers,  whom  it  is  prudent  to  gain  before  ah> 
author  can  promise  himself 

"  The  lite  to  come  in  every  poet's  creed'.*' 

These  are  the  men  of  cultivated  minds,  the,  men: 
of  the  world,:  a  vague  phrase,  but  which  wiU  fee^ 
understood,  although  it  canijot  be  precisely^ 
defined.  With  the  combined  verdict  -of  rthe*, 
fornaer  as  the  guardians  of  the  language,  and  of;  ^ 
the  latter  as  the  organ  ^pf  the  feelings  of  ji^i^^ 
countrymen,  the  Italian  author  may. be  secujc^, 
that  the  common  readers  will  follow  in  acrowd,^ 
and,  like  the  Romans  to  Augustus^  raise  r  fl!e-*: 
quent  altars  to  his  living  m^rit. 

VINCENT  MONTI. 

■-■■:'*•.  •    /       • 

This  poet ha9  always  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoysa 
sort  of  pre-eminence,  of  whjch,  nQtwith?tanding. 
all  the  world  seems  agreed  upop  his  claims,  he  ha$ 
often  been  very  nearly  deprived.  His  subjects 
hav^,  for  the  most  part,  been  popi^lar  and  occa-.; 
sicH^al.  He  has  laid  hold  of  the  most  ii^terestiirg) 
evei^ts  of  the  moment:  he  has  sustainied  the. 
pr^pQuderating  opinions,  and  he  has  invariaWj^ 
a^VQQated  th^  interests  of  the  succeeding  r^igQ;-) 
ing  pQWftrs, :  Wi^h  such  advantages,  it  is  pqt, 
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'itrange  that  he  dhotild  have  fotiiid  many  wiBing 
and  eager  readers ;  nor  is  it  mcM^^  sti^uige  thet 
all  the  vaHous  governments,  one  after  the  otber^ 
should  have  continued  to  rank  him  amongst  liieir 
partisans.  It  maj  excite  ^omewhat  moje  sur- 
prise to  remark  the  air  not  only  of  enthusiacan,  « 
but  ift  sincerity,  with  which  he  has  delivered 
Ms  contradictory  panegyrics,  and  to  admire  the 
address,  with  which  he  appears  rather  repentant 
than  changeful,  and  converts  the  dictates  of  in^ 
terest  into  a  case  of  conscience.  By  turns  flat* 
tering  and  irritating  every  party,  he  has  not  only 
roused  the  passions  of  his  cotemporaries,  but 
hBM  given  them  a  direction  towards  himself. 
His  real  m^t$  and  the  advantage  derived  from 
his  powerful  pen  by  the  triumphant  faction,  have 
protected  him  from  neglect  j  and  that  prostitu- 
tion of  talents  which  would  have  rendered  him 
either  odious  or  ridiculous  in  England,  has 
been  less  contemptible  in  a  counti^  where  there 
is  more  indifference,  and  less  intelligence  em* 
ployed,  in  tiie  view  of  political  transactions. 

For  three  centuries  not  a  single  Italian  poet 
had  raised  his  voice  against  the  will  or  the  wish 
c^the  powerful^  Aliieri  and  Parini  had  made  the 
flwt  noble  exception  to  this  submission,  iind  it 
was  more  easy  to  admire  than  imitate  so  tar6  an, 
example.  Monti,  independent  of  the  difference 
of  natural  disposition,  was  not  bom  to  t^e 
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wealth  of  AMeri^  nor  was  he  thrown  into  the 
same  juncture  of  circumstances  that  had  favored 
the  Milanese  poet ;  neither  had  he  been  formed 
by  that  independent  education  which  both  the 
one  and  the  other  had  enjoyed.  In  a  word^ 
Monti  was  brou^t  up  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  charm  of  Monti's  poetry  consists  in  a 
pleasing  union  of  the  soft  and  the  strong.  His 
ideas  are  strikingly  apparent,  his  sentiments  are 
full  of  fire,  his  verses  are  truly  melodious,  and 
his  imagery  is  highly  embellished^  and  has  re* 
ceived  the  last  finishing  and  decoration  of  taste. 
He  has,  indeed,  touched  nothing  that  he  has 
not  adorned.  If  his  polish  is  confined  to  the 
suiface,  not  only  himself  but  his  readers  are 
content  without  enquiring  into  the  depth  o£  his 
edacity. 

Mcmti  owed  the  first  dififhsion  ci  his  r^mta^ 
tion  to  his  Aristodemus,  a  tragedy  which,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  stage,  is  a  stock  play  in 
constant  acting,  notwithstanding  the  pa»d<m 
and  interest  are  totally  eonfined  to  the  chief 
character*  Hie  dialc^e  was  found  to  have 
more  warmth,  and  colouring,  and  energy,  than 
that  6f  Metastasio,  who  was  then  in  posfession 
0i  the  stage  ^  and  the  audience  were  no/k  terri- 
fied even  by  the  shadow  of  that  harshness,  axtd 
vidiance,  and  obscmrity,  which  characterised  the 
«»9edi6s  of  Alfieri>  who  waa  just  emergmg  into 
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notice^  and  regarded  as  a  wild  irregular  gemus; 
scarcely  within  the  pale  of  literary  civiUzatiom 
Monti  then^  was  the  tragic  writer  of  Italy,  and 
was  confidently  hailed  as  the  successful  can^ 
didate  for  an  eminence  as  yet  never  occupied*  > 
JHe  afterwards  published  two  other  trage- 
dies: Gcdeotto  Manfrtdi^  which  is  not  only  far 
below  his  Aristodemus,  but  beneath  the  taJient« 
of  the , author,  and  Cams  Xjtacchus.  Some  fine 
passages  constitute  the  sole  merit  of  the  last 
tragedy,  into  which  he  has  introduced  some 
scenes  that  the  Italians  are  pleased  to  call 
hjf  'far  too  natural— "  dssai  troppo  mturali.** 
These  scenes  were  expressly  imitated  from 
Shakespeare,  and*  succeeded  at  first— nobody, 
htowever,  dared  to  applaud  them  in  the  subset 
quent  repre9efitation&.  The  critical  spectators 
near  the  orchestra,  and  the  closet-judges,,  having 
once  condemned  that  which  appears,  to  militate 
against  classical  authority,  their  sentence  is  irre- 
vocable :— rthe  people  have  not  a  voice ;  or,  if 
they  .dare  tospeak,  are  not  heard. ;  The  defects 
of  jMonti's  tragedies  are  reducible  to  the  in^ 
significance  of  his  charactiers,;  to  the  irregularity 
of  his  plot,  .«nd  to  a  style  soipetimes  to6  lyrical,* 
s0fpetimes  too  tame.  These  i^ere  discovered  by 
the  apidience,  and  perhaps  by  the  poet,rfor  he  laid 
lift  further  claim  tc^  the  throne  of  Melppmene*  r 
■.  3^he,wprk:pf  bis  which ;h^^^  tbemoat 
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noise  is  the  **  Cantica  in  morle  di  UgoBasviUi^*^ 
published  in.  Rome  in  ;  1793V  when  the  author 
was  ;about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  This  poeni 
IS:  even  how  considered  superior  ta  the  subse- 
quent prodiictioris  of  this  fruitful  writer,  who 
Uas  nfever  laid  aside,  and  still  holds  the  pen.  An 
e^dition  of  it. has  been  published- in  London  by 
Mr.  Matthias,  with,  the  title  :ZaiJevo/w;?»««^ 
i^r^z^ce^e,  and.  another  appeared  at  Parish  with 
another  name,  Le Dante  Ingentilito.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  guess  at  the  motive  for  these  changes, 
with  which  it:  is  prol)able  the  poet  was  not  tiiaid^^ 
acquainted ;  and  it  would  be  more  diffilcult  still 
to  justify  the  usurpation  of  rights? which  appear^ 
to  belong  only  to  the  author.  v 

;;  Hugh ;  Basville  was  a  man  of  letters,  em- 
ployed on  a  missidn  at  Rome  by  the  National 
Convention.  Hi^  object  was,  probably,  tosowr 
the  seeds  of  democracy;  and.  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  the  papal  government  in  the  approach-^ 
ing  t^volution.  Others  there  are,  however,  whtd 
affirm  that  he;  was  only  on  his  return,  from  the 
court  .of  Naples,  where  he  had  beeyn  secretary 
of  the  French  legation,  and  that  he  was  chargect 
with  no  such  commission.  This  is 'asserted  in? 
oneof .  the  numb^.r^  of .  the  Gazette  xles.  Maires; 
publislre'd  at  Paris  by  Captain  de  BasvilleJ  whbr 
bas ;  ^p(krl;a)^ .  to  jUStiiy.  hj^  fath[er!si  mertoi 52 
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The  Roman  pc^ulaoe,  however,  looked  upon 
him  08  a  Jacobin  spy,  murdered  him,  and  piU 
laged  bis  house.  The  caphal  of  the  world  m^ 
dulged  in  a  savage  triumph  at  th£s  explmt,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  pope,  by  their  inactivity  to 
punish^  were  suspected  of  participating  in  the 
crime.  But  Pius  VI.  was  generous  enough  to 
save  the  wife  and  child  of  !&u^lle  from  the 
rage  of  the  multitude.  On  this  occasion  Monti 
wrote  bis  poem. 

According  to  the  anecdotes  contained  in  some 
pamphlets,  and,  amongst  others^  in  one  catted 
E^amc  su  k  accuse  coniro  F.  M^nti^  poUtshed 
at  Milan  in  1798,  Monti  was  the  friend  of  Bs8« 
ville ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  greater  part 
of  his  subsequent  writings  he  shewed  himsek^a 
iriend  of  the  revolution*  His  po^m  justified 
the  court  of  Rome^  perpetuated  the  naitae  d 
his  friend,  and  saved  himself  from  the  perils 
of  his  late  intimacy  with  a  Jacobin.  The 
plan  of  this  work  is  very  simple^  Basville  re- 
pents and  dies,  and  is  pafBoned  by  the  At*' 
mi^ty.  An  angel  conducts  his  spirit  across 
those  kingdoms  of  the  c^rth  which  bad  been  de« 
solated  by  the  wars  and  crimes  of  the  French  re^ 
vcdution.  They  arrive  at  Paris  at  the  momtelit 
that  liouis^  XVL  is  mounting  the  scafG^ld.  The 
spirit  c^  the  king^  ascending  to  heaven,  ikieets 
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the  ^hadeof  BaiviUe,  and  the  aioigel  ito&kesi 
them  known  to  each  other.  The  king  questions 
him,  and  Basville  narrates  the  cause  and  the 
manner  of  his  death. 

Lafronte  solkvOj  rizzossi  in  pkdi 
Vaddolorato  spirto  /  e  k  pupille 
Tergendoj  a  dire  i  comincio :  Tu  vcdi^ 

SignoVj  nel  tuo  cospetto  Ugo  Basville 
DaUa  Francese  Liber th  mandato 
Sul  Tebro  a  suscitar  Pempie  scintiile, 

Stotlo  !  che  volli  con  Vimmobilfato 
Cozzar  delta  gran  Roma^  onde  ne  porta 
Rotta  la  tempia  e  iljiarico  insanguinato. 

Chh  di  Giuda  il  Leon  non  anco  e  morto 
Ma  vive  e  rugge;  e  ilpelo  arruffa  e  gli  occhi 
Terror  d^Egitto,  e  d^ Israel  conforto : 

JE  se  monta  infuror^  Faste^  e  gli  st occhi 
Sa  spezzar  de*  nemici;  e  par  che  gride  ' 

'•  SON  U>  SDEONO  DI  DIO :  NESSUN  MI  TOCCHI.'* 

Here  Basville  confesses  the  crime  which 
brought  him  to  his  end,  and  lauds  the  vengeance 
of  Borne  md  of  the  Lion  of  Ji|dah.  But  the 
above  quotation  suggests  another  remark,  which 
will  be  found  mote  or  lets  true  of  all  Monti's 
works ;  lou^melyt  that  he  has  not  scrupled  to  in- 
sert the  ideas*  and  the  turns  of  expression  of 
farmer  poets  in  his  best  verses.    Tli^  beginning 
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of  this  cattto  reminds  us  of  that  of  Dante's' 
Ugolino. 

La  bocca  sollevb  dal  fero  ptsto 
Quel  peccator — 

*     Poi  comincid ":  Tu  vuoi—  , .     .  *       ^ 

,  -         .*>-■- 

and  the  last  verse  is  evidently  from  Petrarch, 

>  ■  ..."  I 

**  Son  del  Cesare  mio :  nessqn  mi  tbcchi.'^ 

Monti  indeed  regards  it. as  a  portion  of  his 
art,  and  a  proof  of  his  talents,  successfully  to 
employ  the  fine  thoughts,  and  the  phrases  of  the 
great  writers.  No  modern  author  has,  perhaps,  so 
freely  imitated  others  as  Monti;  but  no  modern 
author  has  so  frankly  confessed  his  obligations, 
and  his  gratitude.  His  notes  abound  witj>  the 
passages  from  which  he  has  borrowed,  s^nd  he 
has  the  praise  of  sometimes  improving  upon 
his  originals,  and  of  always  introducing  them. in 
proper  time  and  place.  So  far  from  accusing 
him  of  plagiary^  we  are  rather  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  new  aspect,  which  he  ^ves  to 
beauties  already  familiar  to  every  reader. 
'  The  fourth  panto  of  the  poem  prepares  us 
for  the  war  of  the  coalesced  potentates  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  The  soul  of 
Basville  is  condemned  by  the  poet  to  expiate 
his  crime,  by  beholding  the  horrors  of  tlie  Re- 
volution, and  by  wandering,  without  the  pre- 
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clncts  of  Paradise  until  JFrance  shall  have  t^ 
ceived  the  punishment  of  her  regicide : 

.       J^Dch^  tion  sia  di  Francia  ultro  il  delittQ.  • 

According  to  this  plan,  Monti  had  opened  an 
unbounded  field  for  his  exertions,  and  by  merely, 
following  the  progress  of  events,  he  would  have 
avoided  those  difficulties^  with  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  inventing  and  arranging  a  series  of 
fictions,  has  embarrassed  the  greater  part  of  all 
poetical  writers.  He  would  only  have  had  to 
select  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  astonish- 
ing^  history  of  our  times,  and  to  divide  them, 
according  to  the  rules  x)f  his  art  and  the  power 
of  his  genius,  into  pictures  which  should  com- 
mand the  delight  and  wonder  of  posterity* 
The  difficulty  of  handling  a  cotemporary  topic, 
was  not  too  great  for  the  capacity  of  Monti, 
and  had  he  continued  his  Basville  to  the  'Vic- 
tory of  Waterloo,  he  might  haye  occupied,  next 
to  Dante,  that  place  which  Virgil  possessed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Homer. 

The  voyage  of  the  angel  with  the  shade  of 
Basville  is  taken  from  that  of  Dante  with  the 
spirit  of  Virgil..  The  terze  rime,  a  metre  per^ 
fected  by  the  father  of  Italian  poetry,  was,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  ennobled  {ingeniilito) 
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^  Monti.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  the  same 
harmonious  variety,  nor  the  same  boldness  ;o£ 
expression,  nor  the  same  loftiness  of  thought  as 


are  found  in  liia  model.  But  he  is  more  equals 
more  clear»  more  finished  in  every -part:  his 
images  have  not  only  the  stable  grandeur,  but 
even  the  glossy  whiteness  of  Parian  sculpture ; 
and  although  they  succeed  each  other  with  a8to<» 
nishing  rapidity,  and  force,  and  boldness,  pre-* 
serve  an  elegance  peculiar  to  themselves,  knore 
especially  in  the  terze  rime^  which  no  one  has 
ever  employed  with. the  same  success.  It  is 
probable  that  Monti  will  never  be  surpassed  in 
this  metre :  but  in  the  heroic  stanza  he  could 
not  come  into  the  field  against  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso;  and  in  blank  verse,  Cesarotti,  Parini, 
and  Foscolo  have  been  more  adventurous  and 
more  successful. 

Monti  had  scarcely  published  the  fourth 
canto  of  his  poem,  (which,  such  as  he  left  it, 
does  not  amount  to  1500  lines^)  when  the 
French  conquered  Lombardy.  Perhaps  it  was 
fear,  perhaps  it  was  interest,  or  more  likely 
still  inclination,  that  seduced  him  from  Rome, 
and  settled  him  in  the  capital  of  the  new  Cis- 
alpine republic.  On  this  occasion  he  quitted  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Braschi,  the  nephew  of 
Plus  VI.  Prelates,  cardinals,  and  even  Popes, 
had  begun  by  being  secretaries  like  himself, 
but  Monti  was  a  married  man— ^he  was  a  po«t| 
tad  he  was  not  besides  in  the  good  graces  of  bk 
Holiness.    He  one  day  presented  Pius  witl|  a 
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magnificent  edition  of  his  poetry,  and  the  Pon* 
tiff  condescended  to  accept  it :  but*  added,  at 
the  same  time,  after  quoting  some  Verses  of 
Metastasio,  "  No  one^  now  a  days^  writes  tike 
that  great  poet.** 

Monti  was  now  the  poet  of  the  popular  as- 
semblies, of  the  armies,  of  the  democratic  din- 
ners, which  rose  together  at  the  institution  of  the 
new  Republic ;  and  his  patriotic  hymns  have, 
almost  alone,  survived  the  innumerable  copies  of 
verses,  inspired,  by  occasions  so  animating.  But 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  songs ;.  he  wrote 
with  sober  severity  against  the  priests :  such  are 
his  Superstizione^  and  his  Fanati^moj  and  his 
Visione^  in  which  the  shade  of  Louis  XVI.  is 
changed  from  the  martyr  of  his  Basville  into  a 
hideous  spectre.  Neither  his  labours  nor  his  de- 
votion could,  however,  obtain  for  Monti  the  con- 
fidence or  even  the  pardon  of  the  friends  of  the 
revolution  :  We  learn  this  from  his  own  lips ;  for 
he  complains  of  it,  and  leaves  nothing  untried  to 
convince  his  fellow  citizens  of  his  sincerity,  and 
begs  at  least  foj  pity,  in  the  opening  of  one  of 
his  poems,  in  which  he  brings  himself  upon  the 
stage,  and  assumes  the  imploring  pathetic  atti- 
tude of  the  father  of  a  family, 

Stendi  dolce  amor  miOy  sposa  diletta, 
A  queir  arpa  la  man^  che  la  soave 
Dolce  fatica  di  tue  dita  aspetta  I 
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Svegliami  I'armonia  ch'  entro  le  cave 
Latebre  alberga  del  sonoro  legno, 
E  de*  forti  pensier  volgi  la  chiave. 

These  were  to  Monti  days  of  humiliation, 
and  of  bitterness,  and  of  danger.  The  legist 
lative  council  passed  a  severe  and  an  unjust  law 
against  those  who,  before  the  Italian  Revolu. 
tion,  had  written  in  favour  of  tyranny  j  and  it 
was  seen  that  this  law  was  directed  more  pir- 
ticularly  against  the  author  of  the  Basvilliana. 
The  low  retainers  of  literature,  under  the  pre- 
text of  patriotism,  now  gave  vent  to  their 
jeajousy,  and  assailed  Monti  with  scurrilities^ 
equally  violent  and  mean. 

His  friends  had  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
commissariat  of  Romagna :  but  he  was  accused 
of  peculation,  and  carried  before  a  tribunal. — 
The  calumny  was  proved,  and  the  defendant 
acquitted,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  punish  the 
calumniators. 

Such  were  the  dangers  of  hi?  position,  or  such 
was  the  inconstancy  of  his  soul,  that  Monti 
disgraced  himself  beyond  the  wishes  of  his 
rivals.  Pius  VI.  was  carried  off  from  Rome  by 
the  French,  and  the  poet  chose  this  forced 
migration  of  his  former  master  for  the  occasion, 
of  an  invective  imitated  from  that  ode  of 
Horace,  in  which  the  Roman  republic  is  com- 
pared to  a  ship  tossed  by  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  steering  for  the  harbour.     No  protestant 
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pen  has  ever  traced  invectives  more  severe 
against  the  Great  Harlot  than  are  poured  forth 
by  the  repentant  secretary. 

Di  mala  merce  c  di  dolor  vai  carca^ 
O  Nave  J  che  dal  Tosco  al  Sardo  lito 
Porti  il  gran,  Pescator^  che  in  infimto 
Mar  di  colpe  ha  di  Pier  rotta  la  barca : 

Vedi  come  finsegice  e  il  dorso  inarca 
L'onda  irata  ?  de"  venti  odi  il  ruggtto  f 
Prendi  porto^  sollecita  il  pentito 
Remo  e  di  tanto  peccator  ti  scarca. 

Dante  had  before  called  upon  the  islands  of 
Capraja  and  Gorgona  to  block  up  the  mouth  of 
the  Arno,  and  drown  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  for 
their  cruelty  to  the  children  of  Ugolino;  and 
Monti  now  invoked  Sardinia,  and  told  it  to  fly 
away,  that  the  last  of  monsters  might  not  find 
even  a  tomb  to  shelter  him, 

JB  drittofora 
Non  dar  di  tomba  ni  ^ arena  un  velo 
Air  ultimo  de*  mostri. 

Monti  at  least  revenged  himself  of  Pius  for 
placing  liim  below  Metastasio/ 

It  was  but  a  short  time  afterwards  that  Su* 
varoff  and  the  Austrians  made  themselves 
masters  of  Italy.     Monti  fled  to  France,  and 
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the  distresses  of  his  exile  gave  a  new  vigour 
and  a  dignity  to  his  exertions. 

Mascheroni,  a  mathematician,  much  efsteem- 
ed  in  Italy,  and  a  writer  of  verses  admired  for 
their  elegance,  had  distinguished  himself  for  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  and,  what  was  much 
more  rare,  by  his  noble  integrity  of  character 
and  purity  of  manners/  He  also  had  escaped, 
on  the  same  occasion,  to  Paris,  where  he  died, 
Monti  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
writing  another  poem,  which  he  called  TIi£ 
Death  of  Mascheroni  (In  Morte  di  Mascheroni), 
on  the  plan  of  his  Basville.  The  spirit  of  his 
liero  is  in  like  manner  made  to  traverse  the 
earth,  and  in  his  view  of  the  changes  of  Italy 
beholds  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  popular  licentiousness.  The 
political  aim  of  this  poem  is  more  useful,  and 
the  subject  is  better  handled,  than  in  the  Death 
of  Basville ;  but  the  author  could  not  refuse 
himself  the,  satisfaction  of  consigning  to  per- 
petual infamy  the  names  of  his  demagogue  per- 
secutors. 

The  Italians  discover  a  greater  variety  and 
interest  in  the  scenes  presented  to  the  notice  of 
Mascheroni  than  in  those  of  Basville.  They 
think  the  style  loss  pointed,  but  more  rich  and 
more  graceful,  and  they  look  upon  the  terze 
rime  as  lei^s  monotonous  and  more  harmonious 
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than  any  of  his  former  specimens.  The  plan 
was  equally  vast  with  that  of  his  first  poem, 
and  it  was,  like  Basville,  also  stopped  at  the 
fourth  canto:  for  Bonaparte  became  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  and  Monti 
hastened  to  publish  six  cantos  of  another  poem  : 
these  were  to  be  the  first  part  of  a  long  work 
which  he  called  The  Bard  of  fhe  Black  Forest 
(II  Bardo  della  Selva  Nera. ) 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  conception  of  this 
poem  is  vastly  puerile.  The  author  is  obliged 
to.  imagine  that  there  are  bards  who  deal  in 
verse  and  prophecy  yet  to  be  found  by  those 
who  look  for  them ;  and  just  such  a  one  as 
Caesar  and  Lucan  saw  in  the  depths  of  Ger- 
many is  discovered  by  Monti  in  1 805,  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  Black  Forest.  This  bard  has 
a  daughter,  Malvina,  who  is  surprised  into  a 
sentimental  passion  for  a  French  officer,  who 
has  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Albeck. 
The  victories  of  Napoleon  are  chaunted  forth 
by  the  s^me  ,  officer,  who,  it  seems,  succeeds  in 
persuading  the  bard  of  the  advantages  of  im» 
perial  despotism;  for  he  prophesies  the  ab- 
solute  monarchy  of  the  triumphant  warrior. 

This  poem  is  in  different  metres ;  in  blank 
verse,  in  heroical  and  in  lyrical  stanzas  j  a  mix* 
tur^  which  has  had  great  success  with  us,  but 
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is  far  from  agreeable  to  the  Italians,  who  have 
been  taught  by  Dante  to.  run  into  any  embar- 
tassments  rather  than  facilitate  the  art  (^poetry. 

Monti  left  this  poem  also  incomplete ;  and 
Napoleon,  to  encourage  the  continuation  of  a 
prophecy  so  flattering,  created  him  a  knight  of 
two  orders,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  louis  d'ors. 
The  emperor  also  assigned  him  a  pension,  and 
made  him  his  historiographer. 

The  foregoing  censure  of  the  Bard  of  the 
Black  Forest  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
confession  that  it  contains  some  admirable  pas- 
Bs^es.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  night 
after  a  bloody  battle. 

Pallido  intanto  su  PAbnobie  rupi 
II  Sol  cadendo,  raccogliea  d^intomo 
Dalle  cose  i  caloric  e  alia  pietosa 
Notte  del  mondo  concedea  la  cura ; 
Ed  ella  del  regal  sua  *velo  eterno 
Spiegando  il  lembo,  raccendea  negU  astri 
La  morta  luce,  e  la  spegnea  sul  mlto 
Degli  stanchi  mortalu     Era  il  tuon  queto 
iPe^  fulmini  guerrieri^  e  ne  vagaoa 
Sol  per  la  valle  ilfumo  atro^  corifuso 
Colle  nebbie  de"  boschi  e  de*  tarrenti : 
Eran  guete  le  selve,  eran  delT  aure 
Queti  %  sospiri ;  ma  lugubri  e  cupi 
S'udian  gemiti  e  grida  in  lontananza 
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Di  languenti  trqfittt^  e  un  calpeslio 
Di  cavalli  e  dijanti,  e  sotto  it  grave 
Peso  de^  bronzi  un  cigoiio  di  rote 
Che  mestizia  e  terror  mettea  nel  core^ 

Monti,  in  this  poem,  has  with  his  usual  taste 
profited  hy  the  Ossian  of  Cesarotti  and  the 
French  prose  translation  of  Gray's  odes,  and  of 
Shakespeare.  He  does  not  read  English,  but 
he  is  as  ardent  an  admirer  of  our  great  dramatist 
as  he  is  of  Dante.  The  writer  has  heard  him 
pronounce  his  decided  judgment,  that  the  world 
has .  produced  but  three  poets,  properly  so 
called;  and  Homer,  with  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, form  his  triumvirate.  The  two  following 
stanzas  will  be  seen  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  speech  of  Ulysses  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
where  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy  is  deduced 
from  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sun  above  the 
stars, 

Delle  ^Ulk  monarca  egli  s^asside 
Sid  trono  della  luce  ;  t  con  eterna 
Unka  legge  U  motOy  e  i  rm  divide 
Ai  seguaci  pianeti^  e  li  governa. 
Per  lui  Natura  $ifeconda  e  ride  j 
Per  lui  la  danza  armonica  i'ttltema 
Delle  stagion  ;  per  lui  nullo  si  spta 
Grano  di  polve  che  vital  non  sia. 

E  cagion  sola  del  mirando  effetto 
E  la  costante  eguale  unica  legge 
Con  che  U  raggiantp  imperadar  r^spettQ 
DeUe  create  cose  alto  corregge. 
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7og/i  questa  umid^  togli  il  ftrfeito 
Tenor  d^  varj  motty  onde  si  regge 
Varmonia  de'Jrenati  orbi  diversi^ 
E  ttUti  li  vedrai  corifusi  e  spersi, 

Monti  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Iliad;  and 
he  undertook  it  confessing. that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Greek,  but  copied  after  the  literal  interpreta- 
tions in  Latin,  the  various  commentators,  and  the 
poetical  versions  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  de- 
pended solely  upon  his  talents  for  versification, 
and  the  charms  of  his  style.  His  readers  werei 
equally  confident  with  himself:  and  their  previous 
persuasion  secured  him  the  first  applauses  iwrith 
which  his  translation  was  welcomed  even  by  the 
Greek  scholars,  who  were  happy  to  accept  of 
so  powerful  an  ally  in  their  contest  with  Cesa- 
rotti.  It  was,  however,  discovered,  that  a  trans- 
lation made  by  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
original  could  not  be  depended  upon.  The 
distrust  spread  even  to  those  who  were  them- 
selves equally  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
text ;  and  the  censures  of  the  learned  were 
heard  and  multiplied  in  every  quarter.  They 
have  by  degrees  been  pushed  to  an  extreme 
equally  unjustifiable  with  the  first  praises  of 
this  translation.  Monti  had  heard  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  Homer:  he  wished  to  imitate  this 
quality,  which  is  so  much  eulogized,  and  so 
little  capable  of  definition.     To  accomplish  this 
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project,  he  sprinkled  his  phrases  with  Italian 
idiotisms,  and  he  moreover  was  prodigal  of 
words  from  the  Latin,  which,  although  they 
have  a  certain  classical  air,  and  are  well  chosen, 
expressive,  and  clear,  &nd  enrich  the  language, 
give,  however,  a  prosaic  and  pedantic  air,  that 
renders  his  manner  disagreeable  and  dry.  He 
has  almost  always  faithfully  given  the  meaning 
of  Homer,  but  he  has  frequently  omitted  to  lay 
hold  of  those  minute  and  accessory  beauties 
which  form  in  fact  the  exclusive  merit  of  great* 
writers,  and  which,  as  they  are  rather  felt  than 
seen,  are  the  despair  of  the  most  expert  trans- 
lator. 

Monti  has  .given  an  agreeable  colouring  to 
the  pictures  of  the  Iliad  ;  but  he  has  not  always 
been  sufficiently  exact  in  his  representation  of 
him,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  master  of  design^  land 
the  father  of  all  the  great  artists.  He  is  simple 
and  he  is  easy,  but  he  is  not  natural :  he  has 
more  fire  than  strength.  It  must  still  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  verses  and  style  of  Monti  ren- 
der his  Iliad  more  agreeable  than  it  appears  in 
the  meagre  translation  of  Salvini,  or  in  the 
rifaccimento  of  Cesarotti.  He  may  at  least 
pretend  to  the  double  merit  of  having  done 
better  than  others,  and  of  having  excited  others 
to  do  better  than  him. 

As  to  the  general  method,  his  style  is  founded 
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upon  the  exquisite  example  furnished  by  VirgU 
in  his  imitations  of  the  Greek  poet ;  and,  a$  far 
as  respects  the  versification,,  he  has  studied  the 
translation  of  the  Eneid  by  Hannibal  Caro» 
which  Monti  considers  as  the  purest  model  of 
Jblank  verse,  and  the  true  depository  of  the 
riches  and  the  elegance  of  the  Italian  language* 
His  version,  like  that  of  his  prototype,  is,  in 
fact, ,  invariably  flowing,  and  derives  its  chi^f 
excellence  from  periods  v^eVL  rounded,  and  a 
cadence  always  agreeable.  The  numbers  and 
the  accents  of  each  verse  are  comparatiwfy 
neglected.  This  manner  of  writing  flatters  the 
ear,  and  is  not  ;so  varied  as  to  be  fatiguing,  but 
it  is  liable  to  the  monotony  which  offends  us  in 
Ovid,  and  is  still  more  striking  in  a  language 
more  melodious  and  less  sonorous  than  the 
Latin,  and  whose  heroic  verses  have  not  the 
advantage  of  the  hexametral  length. 

Monti  has  also  translated  Persius,  and  has 
given  to  him  a  clearness  of  idea  and  a  softness 
of  expression  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  ob- 
scure and  the  harshest  of  all  the  ancient  poets* 
Yet  he  has  rendered  some  satires  line  for  Une, 
and  bound  himself  by  the  test  before  applied  by 
Davanzati  to  Tacitus.  This  translation  has 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of,  except  to  cite  those  notes 
which  were  composed  by  this  author  in  1803,  in 
the  height  of  his  enthusiasm  for  republics,  and 
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of  his  detestation  of  the  vice  and  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  £mperors. 

The  talents  of  Monti  were  devoted,  with 
a  constancy  proportioned  to  the  duration  of 
the  French  power,  to  the  praise  of  Napoleonv 
his  unwcsvied  patron.    But  neither  the  attache 
ment  of  the  poet,  nor  the  liberality  qf  the  Em* 
peror,  contributed,  in  the  expected  degree,  to 
the  reputation  of  the  author  or  to  the  glory 
of  his  imperial  Mecffinas.    When  Napoleon, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  sent  the  sword  of  Fre- 
deric II.  to  Paris,  Monti  wrote  a  poem  in  one 
canto,  and  called  it  the  Sword  of  Frederic.  But 
La  Spada  di  Federico  had  some  defects,  not  only 
of  composition  and  style,  but  even  in  the  ver- 
sification, which  the  partiss^ns  of  Bonaparte 
themselves  could  not  pardon,  and,  accoridingly, 
attacked  with  a  success  dangerous  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Monti,  who  ran  a  second  risk  of  losing 
his  pre-eminence,  by  a  poem  which  he  published 
two  or  three  ye^rs  afterwards,  and  called  the 
Palingenesis.  This  Regeneration  was  the  system 
of  Pythagoras  demonstrated  in  the  metamor-  ' 
phoses  produced  in  the  world  by  the  genius  of 
Bonaparte ;  and  the  apparent  object  of  Monti 
was  to  rival  the  Fronea  of  Cesarotti.  ^  Monti 
had  not  the  same  excuse  as  the  Paduaa  poet : 
he  was  not  very  aged^  nor  did  he  write  at  the 
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express  order  of  the  Emperor.  Biit  his  Palin^ 
genesis  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  Pron6a. 
The  odes  published  by  Monti  on  the  usual 
occasions  of  victories  and  treaties  of  peace,  on 
the  marriages  and  the  births  of  princes,  and 
which  he  struck  off  at  a  heat  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  ape  most  of  them  finished  to  perfection. 
Even  those  which  are  on  jthe  whole  but  middling 
performances,  contain  stanzas  cited  by  the  Ita^ 
lians  as  masterpieces  in  this  way  of  writing* 

"  Lassdf  dov\  anco 
II  muto  arrvoa 

Gemer  del  pcfine  che  calcato  spira  ; 
Del  Nume  aljianco 
,   Siedd  una  Diva, 
Cfie  chiicsa  in  negro  ammanto 
Scrive  i  delitti  coronati,  e  all*  ira 
Di  Dio  presenta  delle  genti  il  pianto.** 

The  series  of  Monti's  poems  would  not  be 
completely  cited  without  mentioning  three  of 
considerable  length ;  //  Prometeoj  La  Musogo^ 
nia^  BXidLaFeroniade^  of  which  he  has  published 
only  the  first  cantos  and  some  fragments.  The 
second  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  Hesiod.  The 
allegory  of  Prometheus  furnishes  a  clear  and 
poetical  development  of  rthe   merit-  and   the 
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perilous  course  of  that  .superior  order  of  beings 
who  dedicate  their  Jives  to  the  enlightening  of 
the  human  race,  and  displays  the  ingratitude  df 
the  people  towards  the  defenders  of  their  liberty, 
and  the  despotism  which  is  the  closing  scene 
of  every  political  dra^ma.  La  Feroniade^  a  name 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  nymph  cited  by  Virgil 
and  Horace,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Roman 
deities  that  had  a  temple  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  was  ai  poem  composed  for  Pius  VI., 
who  had  undertaken  to  drain  and  cultivate,  and 
people  those  marshes.  The  enemies  of  Monti 
republished  some  passages  of  these  three  poems, 
to  shew  that  he  had  substituted  the  eulogy  of 
his  new  protectors  by  the  erasure  of  those  ori- 
ginally inserted  in  praise  of  the  Pope. 

The  prose  of  Monti  is  distinguished  for  the 
ease,  the  clearness,  the  harmony,  and  the  meta* 
phorical  richness  which  characterise  his  verses : 
but  the  style  is  unequal,  and  now  and  then  in- 
fected with  Gallicisms.  The  poetical  diction  of 
Italy  has,  by  the  efforts  of  many  great  writers, 
retained  its  purity  through  the  revolutions  of 
five  centuries;  but  the  prose  has  been  subject  to 
tlie  changes  of  time,  and  to  the  invasion  of 
foreign  arms  and  foreign  literature, ,  Monti  has 
been  lately  occupied  with  a  laborious  work, 
meant  to  supply  the  void  left  by  the  Cruscan 
academicians  in  their  dictionary,  and  to  coun- 
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teract  the  prejudices  of  the  too  rigorous  ad- 
herents of  the  old  school,  and  the  bold  dogmas 
of  licentious  innovators.  It  is  thought  that  in 
this  work,  the  ofispring  of  his  cooler  reflection, 
and  directed  to  aims  more  useful,  he  will  avoid 
those  inaccuracies  of  haste  and  passion  which 
disfigured  his  previous  performances^  and  de- 
graded them  into  mere  personal  a>ntroversies. 
An  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  two 
or  three  discourses,  published  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor at  Pavia.  One  of  them  is  much  praised^ 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  owing  to  the  sul^ect  of 
which  it  treats,  namely.  Of  the  scientific  dis^ 
coveries  which  foreigners  have  usurped  to  them- 
sehes^  in  prejudice  of  the  Italian  inventors. 
Monti  shewed  his  patriotism  in  this  treatise, 
but  much  could  not  be  said  of  his  knowledge  or 
of  his  equity.  Even  his  eloquence  was  more 
lively  than  vigorous.  He  threw  down  his  glove 
in  defiance  of  all  foreigner!,  but  more  especially 
of  the  French,  and  was  backed  by  his  country- 
men, who  have  fallen  into  the  absurdity  of  de- 
preciating the  present  merit  of  other  nations, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  past  glories  of  their 
ancestors, 

Monti  has  neVer  been  wise  enough  to  laugh 
at  silly  criticisms,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
spare  a  powerless  adversary.  Having  been 
rudely  attacked,  h?  has  always  defended  him- 
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self  rudely.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  a 
censure  of  his  wri^ngs  as  an  obstacle  thrown 
maliciously  in  the  way  of  his  fortune.  In  this 
temper  he  told  the  M>dte  Bettinelli,  "  It  is  not 
the  poet  that  these  people  want  to  attack  ;  ne,  it 
is  the  historiographer  of  Napoleon;  and  they 
conspire  to  make  me  appear  m  his  eyes  a  eon^ 
tetnptible  writerV* 

Trie  tried,  therefore^  to  persuade  the  court  and 
the  ministers  to  pirosecute  his  adversaries :  but 
it  should  be  told,  that  be  employed  the  same 
influence  in  the  promotion  of  his  friends.  To^ 
wards  them  Monti  is  truly  the  warmest  and  the 
most  devoted  of  men,  and  is  ready  for  every 
gei^fous  sacrifice  as  long  as  he  feels  assured 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of 
their  attachment. 

His  violent  literary  disputes  with  his  dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries,  with  Mazza,  Cesa- 
rotti,  and  Bettinelli,  have  all  terminated  by  a 
solicitation  of  their  friendship :  and  he  has  not 
refused  to  restore  his  confidence  to  others  who, 
having  grievously  offended  him,  have  intreated 
to  be  reconciled.  It  lias  happened  to  him  to 
quarrel  with,  and  to  pardon,  the  same  individual 
several  times. 

The  habit  of  writing  on  temporary  topics  may 

Lettera^ir  Abate  Bettioelli,  Milano,  I8O9. 
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explain,  perhaps,  the  care  which  he  takes  to 
acquire  renown  by  eflForls  jvhich,  in  the  end, 
frequently  terminate?  in  the  loss  of  it.  He  is 
afraid  of  the  very  new^jwtper  writers,  and  is 
ambitious  of  their  suffrages.  ^  He  keeps  up  a 
regular  correspondence-  witk  <ill  the  men  of  let- 
ters in  Italy,  and  barters  with  them  the  usual 
commodity  of  mutual  adulation.  He  is,  how- 
ever, sincere  enough  with  those  young  writers 
who  a^k  his  advice,  and  contrives  to  encourage 
them  without  flattery,  and  to  instruct  them  with- 
out arrogance.  He  repeats  verses  inimitably :  he 
is  eloquent  in  his  conversation,  which  is  gene- 
rally of  the  soften  kind  j  but  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction provokes  him  to  a  vehement  defence 
of  positions  which  he  abandons  the  next  day 
with  perfect  indifference. 

It  is  probable  that  the  inconstancy,  as  well 
as  the  momentary  eagerness  of  certain  indivi- 
duals, is  ta  be  attributed  less  to  education  than 
to  nature.  The  life  of  Dry  den  can  scarcely  be 
compared  in  a  single  instance  with  that  of 
Monti  J  nor  is  the  poetry,  nor  even  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  laureate  at  all  similar  to 
that  of  the  Italian.  The  above  disgraceful 
quality  they  have,  however,  in  common  with 
each  other.  Both  of  them  have  degraded  the 
literature  to  which  they  owe  their  fame,  by 
making  it  subservient  to  their  private  interests. 
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at  the  ei^pense  of  trutli  and  of  honour.  Both 
of  them  haveCbeehlystemiitic  flatterers  of  the 
powerful  and  the^  gfeat,  and  both  of  them 
Imvte  wantead'tlie  sequisite  consolations  of  old 

^  Monti  had  *pu|sued  the  Austriims  with  l^e 
^ar  ,of  woixfe,  after  each  of  theii:  repeated 
-defeats.  .When  .  they  re-appeared  as  coii- 
^quperocsy  they  deprived  him  of  almost  all  hts 
pensions ;  but .  they  bargained  i  at  the  same 
time  for  a  cantata  from  <  his  pen,  which  waa  set 
^o  mudic  and^  sung  in  the  theatre,  to  welcmne 
their  return  to  Italy,  It  is  neither  a  ha^^urdoua 
nor  a  severe  reflection  to  assert,  that  this. poet 
must  i<>ok  back  with  feelings  of  bitter  regret 
upon  sixty  yeara  (^laborious  and  brilliant  exer- 
tions, which  are  about  to  end  for  ever;  and  which 
have  left  him  in  the  enjoyment  neither  of  £ui 
independent  fortune  nor  of  a  spotless  reputa- 
tion J  nor  of  those  fix^  principles  without  the 
possession  of  whkh  no  one  can,  without  tcem- 
bling,  dar'e  to  contemplate  the  close  cf.  his 
career* 

A  sjplendid  example  aafid  a  waiting  for  an 
2^stite  generation — 

Petite  hincjuvenesque  senesque'   *' 
IFinem  anlitio  eeirttin^/miserisque  viatica  caniff. 
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HUGO  FOSCOLO. 

When  the  revolution*  of  1 795  -ganre  a  Aack 
to  principles  for  ages  established  in  Italy, 
Mid  set  in  motion  the  spirits  and  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  *every  province,  the 
writers  before  mentioned  had  all  of  them  pub- 
^shed  those  works  which  gave  Jthem  a  fixed 
'  reputation  with  theit  countrymen. 

Hugo  Foscolo  was  at  that  time  a  yoi^h»  but 
'  not  ioo  young  to  profit  by  the  firienda^p  and 
^tiie  example  of  his  distinguished  ootemporariiss. 
The  total  change  in  the  political  ccmdidon  of 
his  country,  his  military  education*  and  the 
-part  which  he  played  in  .public  affiurs,  deye- 
Ivped  however  his  talents,  and  formed  his  cha- 
racter, in  a  manner  quite  different  from  thiU;  of 
his  predecessors:  besides,  the  circiipistimces 
under  which  he  wrote  acrived  too  late  J^o  form 
tlieir  style ;  and  being  now  gone  by,  may  per- 
'  hajM  require  a  course  of  ages  to  reproduce. 

Foscolo  laid  it  down  for  a  principle,  that 
Italian  poetry  had  expired  with  Tasso,  and  had 
been  re-resuscitated  only  in  the  present  d^^y. 
Hear  his  own  wordsr-**  Senza  POssian  del  Ce- 
sarotjti,  n  Giorno  del  Parini,  Vittorio  Alfieri, 
e  Vincenzo  Monti,la  nostra  poesia  si  giacerebbe 
tuttavia  sepolta  con    le  ceneri  di  Torquato 
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Tamh  Da  J«di  in  qu^  un  .secoU>  la  4i¥>rp/eU^  e 
V  ^tfQMmvmevh:  L',Os(iianpu^faF  dara  neHo 
straii^;  il  Pacini  nel  l^ceato;  PAlfi^ri  neir 
aspro;  e  il  Mc^ti  nelK  orn^ito :  .urn  le  umaige 
viirt^  Qoni  fruttano:  senza  Tinnesta  d'u^  viipa. 
I  gf^di  ing^ggi  fi»«leranno :  i  «$^2zani  s^U 
iqiQtt^^aoa :  eQoJfti5^qhe^splos«Si.fti  }>r<)pi:iTO^^^ 
riti  1^(3  alM'ui  cqlp^  si  g^t^FftWo  sinpili  sk 
com  sovra  1ft  piagiie  de'  generosi  cavfalH-'* 

TlJf^h  pa§9ag€w  exteaoted  from  his  Ifrefac^  tO: 
an) e%p$i^iai6nt<  for  translating  the  Iliads  printed 
at  Brascia  inr)307  ^  tnay,  serve  fbr.  a.  speoioieii 
of  hk  siylk  and  >  off  his  literary  opinion&u,    . 

He  oon^meno^Bd  his  career  a  }^ear.  beHoo^e  the 
f^  of  the  Venetian  n^puUic,  mth  a^  tragedy^ 
called)  Thjfcsks.  Being,  angry  at  the  little  at* 
tention  paid  by:  the  Venetians  to  the  tragedies 
of  Alfieri,  and  at  the  corrupted  taste,  which 
made  them  prefer  a^d  applaud  those  of  the 
Maiiquis  Findemonte  ai^  of  Count  Pepoli^  he 
resfoked  thai  Ms  drama  should  have  only  tout. 
personages;  and  that  the  simplicity  and  se^ 
verity  of  his  whole  composition  should  rival 
Aliieiri  and  th^  Giee^  trage^dians.  With  this 
hai%  proJMt,  he  contrived  tha)b  his  play  should 
l)e  acted  on  the  same  night  when  two  new 
piacea  from  thit  pen  of  tbe  abo^e  .Marqui$  and 

♦ 
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Count  were  to  be  represiented  at  other  theatres 
of  the  same  town.    The  courage  and  the  youth 
of  the  author  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  his 
rivab,    and  his  Thyestes  received  more  ap- 
plause than  perhaps  it  deserved.    The  actoi^ 
published  it  in  the  tenth  volutae  of  the  **  2%ttfrv 
Italiano  Applaudito^**  subjoining  to  it  an  accdtmt'* 
of  its  great  success,  and  a  criticism  written  in 
favour  of  the  author.    Foscolo  himself  adopted 
the  extraordinary  proceeditig  of  publi^Mtig  a 
severe  censure  of  his  own  work,  the  success  of 
whidi  he  iM;tributed  solely  to  its  conformity^ 
,  with  the  great  models  of  antiquity.    The  pam* 
phlet  was  ill  received  by  the  public;  and  the 
Venetians  painted  the  portrait  of  the  young 
poet  in  the  drop  curtain  of  the  Fenice  Theatre, 
amongst  those  who  had  a 'better  claim  to  this 
distinction.     The  Thyestes  is  st^  occasionally 
acted,  and  is  sustained  by  the  warmth  of  the 
dialogue,  and  the  strength  of  the  dramatic  pas- 
sions, but  the  style  is  so  harsh  as  to^  be  insup'-' 
poirtable  to  the  reader^      ^ 

The  learned  of  Italy,  speak  neither  well  nor 
ill  (rf  the  Letters  ofOrtisi  which,  however,  has 
been  more  frequently  r printed  in  his  own 
country  than  any  pliier  of  Foscolo's  works,' 
and  is  certainly  much  morei  known'  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Germans  have 
exhausted  upon  this  little  bo^kiall  the  mdtaphy-^ 
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sics  of  criticism':  they  havB  translated  it  twice ; 
•and  a  certain  professor  Liiden  has  accompa- 
nied his  version  with  a  whole  vQlume  of  disserta- 
tions.  After  all^  it  is  but  an  imitation  of.  Werier. 
There  is  however  this  striking  difference^  that 
the  object  of  the   Italian  is  solely  political. 
There  is  indeed  something  ibr  all  tastes  in  the 
^politics,  and  the  poetry^  and  the  lov6  of  Ortis. 
The  allusions  to  the  dowhfal  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  and  the  introduction  of  living; inters 
ilocutors,   such   as    Parini    at    Milan,    give  a 
reality  to  the  fable  which  must  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  Italians,  and  is  attractive  ^en 
to  strangers.    Tliere  is  a  melancholy  patriotism 
in  every  word  in  which  he  mentions   Italy, 
that  makes  the  author  respectable  in  the  «yes 
of  every  generous  reader;      There  areiisoUe* 
pictures  of  small  objects  that  evince  a  comii- 
,  derable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  are 
extremely  affecting.      The  little  dog  of  the 
lady  who  fails  in  love  with  Ortis  maybe  men- 
ttioned  as  one.     The  author  is  in  his  proper  ele- 
ment when  he  breaks  forth  into  his  ethical  re- 
flections: how  truly  he  says,  **That  yffe^ftBXe 
too  proud  to  give  our  compassion  when  wefdel 
we  can  give  nothing  else.** 
.  The  love  of  Ortis  is, .  perhaps,  the  least  in- 
d;ere8ting  pcMCtion  of  the  work ;  there  is  ^not  im- 
.portai^ce  eoough  attached . to  ihis  exisitence,  to 
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:  make   it   Datura!  that  iso  ^vich    iiitpdrUnice 
should'be  attached  io  fais  eiid.    It  wasrxliffitult, 
*  ^rhajfisy  <to  give  msln y  attFactions  to irhe  adven- 
ture of  an  obBcure  politician ;  'but  ft  is  ^tUl 
:^  pcussible  that  those  >6f  an  ageiand  'seK -moFc  ac- 
^esdible  to  the  tender  feelings  rtiwy  he  ^ttmc^ied 
t  by  the  misfortunes  and  the  herdic^eapacrtof  ^he 
^Italian  Werter.   But  Ortis^mayrboast-of  having 
nbe^n  the  first  book  that  induced  the  'femdes 
-:and' the  mass  of  readers  to  inter^t  themsel^as 
'iu publicaffdirs.     This- Was  a  mighty  exploit^ti 
-a' country  ^where^one  itikaxim  had>been  for  ages 
f^ie  ground-^ork  of  eduesUiion  fbr  all  classes  edf 
nsodety,  De  Deaparum^\de  Ptincipe-^nihih    Jt 
.is  difficult  at  this  day  to  find  in  Italy  an)  edi- 
i^iionof  the  Letters  of  OrtisiaItt^ether^  exempt 
'  irom  those  mutilations  which  the  revisors  of  (tee 
-^kind  or  another  have  inflitt^d  on  tliis  romance. 
^  In '  spite,  hoNvever,  of  -ail^  their  prudenfc  ^efibists, 
e>it  kas  '%een  foiknd  i  impossible  )to  etnadusidi^ 
-nevery  ipage  which  >  laumrfaes  ^feWrh  dnvecttvi^s 
-adgainst  the  Corruption .  of  the  old  .goveitiflieiit» 
-sagainst  the' foreign' umrpbtion  of  tkeinew^aod 
*^lasliy  against  the  treichery  with  which  , the 
1  French)  gbi^eral  bopght  and^  sold'  th^  repuUtc 
of  Venice. 

Chiari  and  Pia^za^  and  other  common  writers^ 
-had  before  pubMshed  some^  hundsredsiof  fo- 
otoances^  whieh;had  bettii;Jtba  d«|igktoidy^<tbe 
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w^lgu  readec  j  for  thgsf  of  a  iqoce  jF^fiQed  taste 
had  resosted  to  th^  foreign  novels  The  I^ers 
of  Orti9  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind,  tho^  bold- 
ness of  whoae  tboi^hts^  and  tibe  purity  of  whose, 
hmguage,  combinedwith  ^certain  easy  style^haye.. 
suited  it  to  the  taste  of  ^very  roaden  It  cannot 
be  too  olten  remarked^  that  it  is  prin<:ipally  th^ 
stjfle  which  in  all  work^  attracts  the  adviinitioQ 
of  the  Italians ;  apd  it  Q^ay  here  be  mentioned^ 
thf^t  their  critics  have  laid  it  downs  as  *  rule, 
that  the  den^pts  of  their  prpsie  are  to  be  col^ 
lected  only  in  the  period  between  pante  ao^ 
MacbiayelUf    This  is  the  opiniop  of  AlfieriA 

I'qsqpIo  has  foUpwed  this  rule  in,  his  Qrtiia^ 
and  oftore  scj^upulovsly  still  in  the  Sentimental, 
Journey,  which  he  has  translated  with  the  wprd^ 
and  pbrasQs  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  t^t$ 
k^tWi^y^r  to  the  prejudice  of  the  conversationaJi 
ff^Q  pf  our  Yprick.  This  work,  so  popular  ii> 
aU  foreign  pp^ntries,  had  been  twice  befpre, 
trwslate^  iotp  Italian;^  but  the  torpidity  o^ 
Ibeir  sityle,.  9^4  tiheir  r^e^d  Gallicisims,  h^^ 
consigned,  thes^  preceding  versions  to  con-* 
If^q^pt,  Fo^plp  published  his.  translation  undei; 
the  npmi  pf  Pfd;jf}o  Chi(ei;ic9,;  w^d  ip  ope  of  ^k\ 
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tnMy  ridtts  he  g^es  us  tW  folft\ein^  tmiAQxiM^ 
oh  his  nativfe  language.  ^^  Le  donne  genHii  h-' 
segnarono  alParrock)  Yorich^  eantestio  Chiericor 
a  sent  ire,  e  quindi  a  pariare  men  rozzamente ;  ed 
io  per  gratitudine  aggiungerb  questa  awiso  per 
ekse.  La  lingua  Italiand  h  nn  hel  TnetaUo  chr- 
Usognaripulire  della  ruggine  ielV  anticliitd^' e  de*^ 
jhtrare  della  falsa  lega  della  moda;  e  poscia  f>atr 
terlo  genuino  in  guisa  the  ognuno  tpossa  riceverla 
espehderlo  conjiducta,  e  darglital  coniochepyd 
nuovo  e  nondimeno  tutti  sappiana  raWisdrlo.  Md 
i  letterdti  vostri  non  raceattario  dagli^antichi  se^ 
non  se  il  rancidume,  e  gU '  scienJ^iati  vi  parlano 
Jranciosamente.  I  prmi  non  hamio  mente,  gli 
dltri  non  kanno  cuore;  e  per  qtmnti  ididinie^  4i 
sappiano^  non  avrarmo  mat  stile.  /       •  i: c  I 

The  preponderance  of  French  power  dtiririg 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  even  in  that  of  LottiS^ 
XV.,  had  infected  the  Italian  language  with  to 
infinity  of  French  phi*ases  and  idioms/  The  ecrii- 
sciousness  of  the  extreme  corruption  induced  by 
the  revolution  has  given  rise  to  a  zealous  spikit 
of  reform,  which  has  itself  degenerated  iiitd 
a  superstitious  worship  of  the  ancients,  and 
has  rather  augmented  than  diminished  the  li-^ 
cence  of  the  opposite  writers.  We  consequently 
find  many  wo^ks  cbmpa*;ed  solely  of  phrases 
almost  or  entirely  obsolete,  and  distinguished 
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neither  foi^  the  eir^gy  of^jtheioldiriitersy  nor 
far  the  ease  of  the  new/'^  Otfaepd^  aasd^^^  ^tre 
the  miajprity^  terrified  by  the  study  of  a^lnq^ 
guage  the  abundb»ee  of  whote  words^  and  thi^ 
^rariety  of  whose  Qombinations,  render  it  almost 
iaauperable^afiec^t  that  sort  of  styie  now  so 
Goqpmon'  through<»it  Eutope,  which  they  are 
pleas^ed  rto  call  philosophical^  and  which^  in  fiu^t; 
is  but  a  jargon  neither  Italian;, nor  Brench^  but 
a  bod:  mixture  of  both. 

[  If^  therefore,  gopd  writers  are  ci^are  in  all  c?9un^ 
tries,  th^  are  more  especially  sa  in  Italy  |  for 
tbey  have  to  qonnect  the  generic  charactiet;istibs 
constancy  inherent  for  l^e  cesituries  in  the  ItH- 
Isan  laHguage,  with  the  ^cific  d^ai^actmstic^ 
of  their  own  times :  and  this  a[malganiatk>nv  not 
depending  upon  any  fixed  rules>  must  be  C6n^ 
trived  «olefy  by  the  individual  talfms^  ctfeach 
author.  This  accounts  for  tbe^  surprising  di*^ 
i^i^y  which  foreignfers  are  apt  to  obi^vein 
the' manner,  of  writing  employed  by  the  vatfiods 
authors  of  the  same  lage;at}d  perhaps  thissamef 
diversity  is  more  remarkable  in  the  prose  of 
Foscolo  '  thto  of  other  writers.-  The  Italian 
Mithor '  also  makes  it  -an  article '  of  faith  to 
vai*^  hi^  style  according  to  his  subject.  Thus 
there  is  no  less  aidiffe^ene^  between  th^  Icftt^, 
the  romances,  acid  tl^bi^ticbs,^  than  <b^tWe«n 
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^  lustory  wd  the  epic  or  lyric  poetry >  of  these 
wicied  compositiona*  The  Ortis  smd  the  Sentd* 
OD^tal  Jouniey  resemble  eaqh  other  very  Uttki: 
QOtwttbstattdiiig  that  the  author  has  followed 
the  awve  rules  of  composition,  aud  has  always 
pfeserved  the  traits  peculiar  to  his  style.  As 
£or  his  Discourse  for  the  Congress  of  Ly&ns^  it 
appears  evideutly  written  hf  the  ^ame  man,  but 
iii  a  different  language. 

He  wrote  this  Discourse  -at  the  injunction  of 
his  government,  when  Bonaparte,  in  the  year 
180],  convoked  at  Lyons  the  Notables  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  The  directions  givcA  to 
llie  orator  were  to  pronounce  a  pwegyric ;  but 
Foscolo  adopted  a  di£ferait  coui^.  He  pre^ 
9€^t^  a  nioving  picture  of  the  wretched  state 
of  the  laws,  of  the.  armies,  of  th^  fimuices,  ^xu^  gi 
the  moral  oqndition  of  the  new  rep^lic.  The 
sei^ts^  both  old  and  new^  ithat  distracted  th^ii 
QQuntry-^the  priests,  the  nobles,  tbe  demo^HratSt 
the  partij^ans  of  foreign  usurpation,  the  adular 
tory  writers,  the  libelists,  the  d<^r9u4^si  of  Ihfi 
public  revenue,  the  monopolists,  who  profited 
t>y  th^  sal^  cf  the  national  property,  are  aU 
hiui(lled  with  the  fsame  severity*/  The  foUom^^ 
{J(pgQript:iQp  of  the  ro«3tem  pf  th*  republic,  if  it 

degrades  sthe  ^>ation  in  9fm  respecif  e^lt^  it  on 
^  9th#r  band }  fw  ther«  sximt  jig  something 


^gre»>.  in  a  people  whicli  can  produce  a  single 
man  w1m>  dares,  in  the  cause  of  virtue),  to  paint 
lus  countrymen  in  such  colours. 

**  Uominin  ovi  ci  governavano^  per  ednoaxkmf 

mi  poiitici^  ni  guenrieri  fessenziali  doti  m  capi 

deUe<repttbliche)  ;  anticM  schiavi^  nwelli  tirmnh 

schiavi  pur  sempre  di  se  stessied^Uetir^GmtanMt 

eke  ne  sd^peano  ne  voleano  domare  ifra  %  perimU  e 

Pamar  delpotere  mtdeggianti^  tutto  p^r^fies^immtfi 

j^iperw&ano  ;  regia  autoritd  era  inessi^  ma  p^r  ixi^ 

.^piadi  coraggio  ed'ingegnoy  nimoienti  nk  astp^i 

conscj  de'  propri  vizj,  e  quindi  diffidmti^  difpof^ 

addossimtm  ^cambievoli  vU$j^erg  ;  datari  xdi  ca» 

riche^  e  paJpati^  non  temuti:  uUa  filehe  e^xm  cam 

fotenti;ix<mneimbecilli,spr^giati:  c4>nvemiero  eon^ 

JutOMUi  di  puhUco  bene  eUfmUm  di  prinwggyfrf 

ma  ni  penskro  pure  S  onorej  mU  cm  gU  audach 

Mt^Uici  cei  vili^  ^gneam  h^»c<:^/^e^cg^  ben^^jf4e 

squeTxck  con  U  jmnaccis ;  e  ^f^r  M^  Mtn^vfi  ifami^ 

cwnie  rovina,  di  oro^unjteiUfti  con \la  fort^na^ S 

br^hecon  iprocomoU,  e^di  tradimenti  cm i$Krm- 

cipiMrani^*'' 

The  chief  cause  of  this  general  depi^yjty  l^ 
^ttrihutos  to  theabsenpe.qf  BoijiAparte  ,in  if^pt, 
ft^hich  alLaw:ed  itbe  flrench  JftMfcictpry  to  rtyi^p- 
nise  over  Italy ,  and  to  pillage  her  provinces, 
Qot  only  by  their  own  missions  apd  gen^irfds, 
but  by  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  iim^, 
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^^mnt,  and  avari^ous,  some  of  whom  w^&to 
be  fi>und  in  that  government  ^hich '  had  i§- 
signed  to  Foscolo  the  pleasing  duties  of  jrfd- 
niDiihcing  their  panegyric  ^ 
\  Thte  priaises  bestowed  by  the  oMor  uj^bn  the 
hero  who'was  to  remedy  their  national Wrongs, 
magnificent  as  they  are  in  some  respects>  are 
stSl  associated  with  the  boldest  maxims,  iind 
with  predictions  which  are  seldom  hazarded^  ih 
the  hour  of  victory/  With  what  satisfacition 
may  Foscolo  now  lo0k  back  upon  the  foKowiiig 
{>it>phetic  warning ! 

^"  A  tieLscarto  di  tuoi  pregila  storia  conir&pfone 
tTiberiosolehne  politico^  €  MarCo  jiurelw  Impira- 
threjih^^jb,  e  Papa  Leone  X.  osptie  )SeUe4dtth%. 
Oke  se  molti'di  questi  sommi,  scafchi  non  "oarino^ 
delittiy  itomini  e  mortali  erano'  vonit  ^  tu/t  mn 
fc  sperunze  o  il  tremore  de^  cdnievi^fordneiy  fna  la 
ifttperter^rita  posteritd  le  lor  sentenze'scrv&eoam 
ia  hr  sepultthra.  Injiniti  ed  illititrt  ^empj  kanno 
^H^fificata  oramai  quella  ^assima  de^  -sdpttnti : 
niun  uomo  do'versi  virtuoso  predicare  e  beato  anzi 
Id  morter 

After  desjcribing  the  distrciss  of  his  country, 
the  speaker,  who  calls  hhnself  Gitvine  noh  ^ 

.^  See  his  Dedication^-**  Ai  Membri  del  comitato  del 
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fe$to  Afiem,  proposea  oeirtain  ranecQed,  andithote 
he  Would  a^ply  not  (tt%ito  Italy,  biit  to  mainfeaisD 
tbe  renoivn  o^  that  hero  whose  future  glory  b^ 
declares- to Md^ead  principally  on  the  duiabkrt 
independence  of  a  nation  which  he  had  rescued! 
from  the  «lfl£yery  and  disgrace  of  age&  Foscola> 
afterwards  published  ^this  Discourse^  with  the 
following  motto  from  j  SQ|>hocles  :*-<^^  V  m  r .  soui^ 

OBOAKS*  f6>R  1»T^  CaU^HtiYi  FOR'  M YSELFy  AM'B  jStsOh 
FOR'TaBC«,  .      «  . 

This  discourse  is  not  more  than  eighty  pages: 
arid  notwithstanding  it  is  an  historical  com-* 
position,  maintains  a  certain  impetuosity  and 
gr*&vity  of  style  which  overwhelm  -and  fatigue) 
the  attention.     The  events  anre  hinted  at, not 
detailed  ;  .the  de\^elopment  concerns  oiily  their 
causes  and  tbeir^  tesuks.  «  This  brevity  might 
be  ^agreeable-  to  Ihote  who  had  been  specta^ 
tors  of,  or  actori^'in,  the  short  ^andtransitory^ 
scene ;  but  fiiref gn  l*eaders,^  >  and  even  those 
Italians  rettioi'€d  by  time/  or  place  from  the^ 
origSlial  action,  a:^^  3efb  in  *  the  dark.    It  wouidi 
be  difficult  to  pirove  that  the  style  of  Tacitud, 
which  Foscolo  has  ti6t  otily*' copied  but  ex-* 
aggeraited  with  the  devotion  of  d  ybuth  en- 
chanted by  his  modd,  can  be  well  adapted  to 
this  sort  of  composition .    The  English,  •  whfr 
have  perhaps  run  into  the  qpiposite!  extreme, 
will  be  astdtiished  to  hear  that  this  Disdourte 


pBrtienfairly  esteemed  by  the  cviliAe^  <m  ae»* 
onmb  ef  its  dee^  resemblaiiee  to  the  Latitat  We 
shoirfd  call  this  pedantry :  but  it  appears. a  txm^ 
rkonous  exploit  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation^  wfaich, 
hMm^g  for  t^  hundred  years  dilirted  its  lal,^ 
guage  to  iai^dity^  now  lays  it*  downt  for.  a 
fflaxin^  thrt  for  the  graces  of  styles  tbe  eariy 
Tuscan  joitbois  are  to^  be  coiiscdted ;« aadfei^  the 
sibfAgtk,  and)  if  the  wool  may  be.iMed^  the  oo* 
Inlity,  of  the  language,  the  Latins  are  tbe  oiify' 
safe  model.  It  most  be  confesaedt  that^  the 
offtgia  of  the  language  admits  «f  this  union.  It 
ia  m^  iiMMittbifural  diat  whes  they  wouid  dts^ 
coutae  of  lib^ty,  they  should  haverecotrirseto 
the  n^anner  of  their  Roman  ancestors. 

Sbna^te,  at  the  congress  of  LycMds,  changed 
liie  namie  of  the  Cisalpine  into  that  of  th^^  Jtsr 
lian  Ibepiri^lic.  lie  appoiiMied  himself  ppestdent 
of  this  new  state,  and  |Ht>jauIgated  a  constitu- 
tion which  he  contifii^d  to  viokile  at  will  up  i^ 
tke  other  change  whidb  concerted  the  Rqwblic 
into  a  Kingdom,  and  placed  the  admiisdsti^iHi 
of  Upper  Italy  in  the  hands  of  a  Freipieb  yicer 
ro^r.  The  only  effect  of  Foscolo's  disco^csp  wa^ 
to  stop  his  own  military  promotioii :  but^i#^ 
1ms iof  fortune  was  naorje  than  i^ompfim^  by 
the  public.igratitude,  whiijh  pojiite^i  tb  him  9B 
the  man  jwho  had  spoken  the  sense  of  tbeji^eq^ 
who  had  told  the  cmua^ous  truth»  aud  bad 
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stood  leeward  as  the  chatnpioii  of  natronal 
d^endence.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  €<m« 
tinued  in  the  army  some  time  s^er  this  effort* 
The  dAte  of  the  preface  to  his  Sentimental 
Joutn&y  shews  that  he  was,  in  lS(h5,  at  Calaia 
with  onb  of  th^  Italian  regiments  which  Bona- 
piyrfe  had  united  to  his  Army  of  England.  13» 
dedication  of  the  works  of  MontecucuU,  pob* 
Ushed  in  1808  and  1809,  which  is  addreMied 
to  Gener^  CafiareUi,  minister  of  war  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  tells  us  that  he  was  aid-de« 
camp  to  that  ^oer* 

Foae<do  pMiblighed  his  edkion  of  MontebU? 
dili  in  two  volumes,  in  folio ^  from  the  mailu<> 
itcripts  discovered  in  the  arcfhives  of  the  last 
Prince  Trivulzi©,  by  Serassi,  the  biographer  of 
Tasso ;  aiul  more  recently,  by  other  enquirers. 
These  Manuscripts  were  more  complete  thim 
tboae  of  the  old  incorrect  edition,  made  just 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  which  bad  never 
been  r^inted,  and  was  so  much  forgotten  that 
M^nticttcoli  vnas  known  only  through  the  French 
and  Gerwan  translations*  The  object  of  Fos^ 
calo  Wigs  more  than  literary :  he  wished  by  the 
emaiaple  and  preei^ts  (^  an  illustrious  fellow 
citiwn,  to  inspire  the  Italians  with  a  portion  of 
his  martial  spirit,  as  well  as  to  replace  the 
author  in  his  due  rank  amongst  the  best  classic 
cal  writers.     He  placed  Montecuculi  by  the 


8^  ^f  Mft^hWellii^  and  >the^coinpr688e<i  6011^ 
mandifi^  style  ^  cf  the  g«mt  rival  of  Tttrenise 
facilitated  the  kbouts  of  his  ccUtar  in  filtifig^  np^ 
the  many  blanks  of  the  manuscript.  fbsobl6 
was  commeAded  for  these  supplements,  atfd  foi 
his  happy  imitation  of  the  original  styie<j  bm 
be  "was  Reused  ^of  having  been  too^  Uoehtiomi 
in  his  emendations  of  thei  text ^  ^*>  =  /  j  b 
Montetiuculi  wrote  his  eommentariesaiid^liisl 
m^ilitai^y  aphorisms  whea  the  use  o£  artflleig?? 
was  but  imperfectly  known,  and  when  ai  gi^i 
part  both  of  the  infantry  and  cavaiiy  fotighfe 
wi^  pikes  and  halberds^  and  the  ^^incipal 
object  of  every  war  was  theiattack  and  "die^ 
fence  of  fortified  towns.  Foscolo  illustrated 
his  author  with  notes  of  two  kinds;  sonie  of 
them  consisting  of  parages  from  tire  classiei^ 
serving  to  ^how  the  Greek  and  Rom^en  art  of 
wait,  and  the  others  relating  to  the  system^of 
Frederic  IL  and  of  Napoleon,  By  this  plan  tlie 
editor  meant  to  apply  each  precept  of  Moih 
tecuculi  to  the  three  principal  ^>oclls  in  the 
history  of  militaty  art :  the  ancient,  the  middle, 
and  the  modern  period.  To  each  vobHtie  h6 
subjoined  dissertations  written  with  prooMty 
the  same  object:  he  calls  Napoleoa  ^mtig* 

^  Ha  supplito  alk  lacune  con  lo  stile  del  MontecucoU :  ma 
Monfecvcoii  nel  propria  testoparla  spesso' ton  io  stile  di  Foscolo. 
See— "Qioradle  della'  Sodie t^  d*  lac^rraggiameiito^  an.  l  BO^ 
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^for^  guerriero  delle  etdi  modtrfie^  §9  eulogtum 
which  iQust  be  allowed  far  from  e^tri^fagant,  at 
the  time  that  the  two  senates  o^  France'^d  <>f 
Italy  declared  him  the  Thunderer Af  the'  EartJH 
(**  Jupiter  foudroyant  sur  la  terte,^)  and  all  jtbe 
kings  of  Europe  confessed  the  title  to  be  falHy 
earned  and  duly  bestowed.        •  « 

1  The  Viceroy  Eugene  had  about- this  time 
won  a  battle  of  no  great  importance,  against  the 
Archduke  John,  in  Hungary.  The  French 
chose  to  exalt  this  victory  to  a  parallel  .with  that 
of  Montecuculi,  who  after  two  years  of  perse- 
verance, and  with  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
mein,  had  defeated  seventy  thousand  Turks 
at  a  time  when  they  were  yet  formidable  in  the 
field :  this  was  at  the  famous  baftle  of  San 
Gothard*  The  bulletins  observed  that  the  Vice- 
roy had  been  victorious  on  the  :  same  spot 
already  illustrated  by  the  exploits  of  Mon- 
tecuculi, and  had  rivalled  the  skilful  manoeuvred 
of  the  Italian  marshal.  Foscolo  devotes  one 
of  his  dissertations  to  refute  this  encomium,  and 
proves  that  neither  the  circumstances,  nor  the 
posifeHini  Hojr  the  place  were  the  same ;  and  he 
cAicludes  by  insinuating  that  such  exaggera- 
tions alight  bednjurious  to  the  merit  actually 
acquired  by  the  Viceroy.  ., 

Foscolo  was  now  sent  as  professor  of  litera- 
ture  to  Pavia,  to  replace  Monti  who  had  been 
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•ppointetf  htstoriographer^  Tfre  new  prolesator 
opened  hia  c^rse  of  lectures  by  an  essay  on 
tbe  Origin  and  the  Duties  qf  Literaiure\  It  waa 
ids  graGd  pQMtion,  tbai;  *  *^  as  society  coufai 
Beither  be  fbraled  originally,  nor  afterwards 
%6pt  together,  except  by  tbe  use  of  wordis, 
e^ery  abuse  of  this  distinctive  banian  facull^^ 
must  tend  necessiurily  to  the  corruption  of  all 
aocial  ties.  Consequently,  that  the  men  of  letf 
ten,  being  especially  endowed  with  tbe  power 
d£  words,  are  traitoi^  to  their  duty  whenever 
they  n^lect  by  their  writings  to  excite  the 
^aa^rous  passions,  to  demonstrate  useful  truths^ 
tcf  add  charms  to  virtue,  and  to  direct  the 
pubUc  opinions  to  the  promotion  of  national 
lir^perity/^ 

He  goes  on  to  place  his  men  of  letters  as  in- 
dependent mediators  between  the  government 
which  applies  to  force  alone,  and  has  a  natural 
teadraey  to  despotism,  and  the  people,  who 
bave  no  less  a  natural  inclination  towards  licen- 
tiousness and  slavery^  He  looks  for  the  proof 
dT  these  principles  in  tbe  history  of  aU  nations  ;^ 
and  tbe  more  be  exnksin  the  utility  of  liti^a- 
ture,  the  more,  he  declaims  against  the  vanl^ 
and  the  baseness-  both  of  those  who  sell  their 

*  t>ell*  Origiaee  deU'  Ufficio  dejla  Letteratura.— Milano, 
1809*  It  was  translated  and  commented  i^ou  by  tbe  cele» 
brated  Guinguinet. 
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abilttiai  to  a  tyrant,  and  of  those  vbo  employ 
them  in  administering  to  the  odious  passions  and 
the  capricious  follies  of  the  multitude.  It  was 
an  old  and  constant  practice  in  Italy  to  insert 
an  eulogy  of  the  actual  government  in  the 
opening  discourses  of  every  professor.  Foscolo 
departed  from  this  ceremony,  and  subjoined  a 
note^  saying,  "  that  it  belongs  to  history  alone  to 
speak  in  a  becoming  manner  of  great  sovereigns.** 
He  then  cited  a  decree  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
which  forbad,  the  small  poets  and  orators  to 
disgrace  his  name  by  their  ephemeral  praises. 

The  professorships  of  literature  not  only  at 
Pavia,  but  also  at  Bologna'  and  Padua,  were  forth- 
with suppressed  by  the  government.  Many  other 
professorships  underwent  the  same  fate;  namely^ 
those  for  the  Greek  and  for  the  Oriental  Ian- 
guages,  for  history,  for  the  knowledge  of  medal., 
and,  in  short,  for  all  those  branches  <^  study 
not  strictly  belonging  to  medicine,  to  jurispru- 
dence, and  to  the  mathematics.  Foscolo  retail- 
ed his  chair  only  two  months ;  and  about  twenty. 
fewT  other  professors,  who  had  not  invohred 
themselves  in  the  guilt  of  preaching  his  prin- 

«  On  this  occasion  the  celebrated  Mezeophanti,  professor 
of  OHental  languages,  and  the  most  extraordinary  linguist 
in  existence,  was  deprived  of  hb  chur,  and  reduced  to  an 
income  of  750  francs. 
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ciples,  \M^re  also  deprived  of  their  emolniirerite, 
after  tnany  years  of  literary  labour.  It  would 
be  h^zar.dous  to;  say  whether  the  discourse  of 
:roscolo  provoked  thi§.  measure,  or  whether  it 
bad  been  some  time  in  agitation,  but,  at  all 
eventis^  the  Italians  were  struck  with  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  words  of  their  own  Alfieri,  who 
l^ad  told  tt^m  that  absolute  monarchs  hate  the 
historian,  and  the  poet^  and  the  oratdr,  and  give 
preference  to  the  sciences].  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  viQcharitable  to  add^'that  the  scientific,:  com- 
pared with  the> .  literajy  writers  of  every  n  atiois 
repay  with  corresponding  submission  the  par- 
tiality of  royal  patronisige.  '  '■  .:      \ 

Padua,  Pavia,.  and  Bolpgna,  beheld  the  .sud- 
^den  dec|ine  of  the  institutions,  \^hich  had  been 
.^e  ancnent  ornament  of  their  towns.  Four  and 
^twenty  lyceums  wer.e  founded  in  the  respective 
depjairtments  of  the  Kingdom,  with  the  protest 
of  reinstating  some  of  the  professors  ejected 
irom  the  three  universities;  but  it  was  impos- 
si)>)e  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  l^rned  in^ 
dividuials,  or  adequate  salaries  for  all  these*  es- 
tablishments, in  every  branch  of  science  and  of 
literature  j  and  the  consequence  of  this  disper* 
«ion,  as  well  as  of  the  multiplied  foundations,, 
was,  that  the  place  of  professor  was  degraded 

*  See  tbeartide  cm  Alfieri. 
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luN>iii  those  high  privileges  and  that  respectability 
of  character  which  had  made  it  for  centuries 

an  object  of  Italiaa  ambition. 

*'  .Those  Ayho  have  cHticii^ed.Foscolo's  discourse 
on  the  origin  and  the  duties  of  litei^att Ore,  have 
ibund  all  the  beisiuties  and, all  the  defects  (^this 
author  more  strongly  displayed  in  the  discourse, 
than  in  any  other  of  his  prose  works.  A  strict 
propriety  in  the  words,  a  severe  grammatical 
exactness,  and  a  scrupulous  rejection  of  ev6ry 
thing  not  absolutely  inherent  in  the  genius  of 
the  lan^us^e— these  meritorious  charact^stics 
are  apparent  in  every  page :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  composition  is  remarkable  for  an 
unusual  method  of  connecting  the  phrases ;  for 
the  perilous  boldness  of  the  metaphors ;  for  the 
over-nice  discrimination  of  the  expressions,  and 
the  use  of  them  in  the  primitive  Tuscan  sense  in 
contFadtstinclion  to  th^ir  modern  acceptation ; 
for  a  certain  confusion  of  imagery  with  argu- 
ment, a  continual  struggle  between  the  natural 
impetuosity  and  the  affected  calm  of  the  writer ; 
for  a  union  of  objects  very  different. in  them- 
selves, which  are  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
colouring  tliat  dazzles  and  confounds  the  eye; 
andj  lastly,  for  the  crowd  of  ideas  which  together 
with  the  rapidity  of  expression  overwhelm  and 
fatigue  the  attention. 

'    The  Cavalier  Lamberti,^  a  declared  adversary 
of  this  writer^  and  one  of  those  before  alluded 
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tO|  who  possess  the  reputation  of  great  scholars^ 
examining  the  works  of  Foscolo,  calls  th^ni^ 
tenebrose  per  certo  stile  lor  propria  di  oscuritd 
mister iosa  e  (f  idee  qffblUj^te  e  appena  accennate^  e 
d'eloqiLenza  compressa  sdeg?iosamente;  qtcasiche 
questQ  aufore  nan  voglia  per  lettori  che  i  suoi 
pari'. 

Hippolitus  Pindemonte  reproaches  him  with 
the  same  defect,  but  in  the  tone  more  of 
a  poet  than  a  critic,  and  less  of  a  censor  than 
of  a  friend.  "  Your  style,"  he  says,  "  re- 
sembles the  Rhone,  which  flows  rapidly  firoih 
the  limpid  lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  lost  under 
the  Alps,  to  the  regret  of  the  traveller^ 
who  knows  not  how  it  has  disappeared,  and 
who  finds  himself  obliged  to  winder  on  for 
some  distance  before  he  again  beholds  its 
azure  current,  and  hears  the  sound  of  its 
rapid  stream  I''  The  political  topics  which 
have  been  generally  selected  for  the. subject  of 
his  performances,  have,  perhaps,  induced  this 
writer  to  leave  us  to  guess  that  which  he  did  not 
like  to  say  openly^  It  is,  however,  equally  true 
that  the  constant  intensity  of  thought  which  he 
requires  of  his  readers  must  be  traced  either  to 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  his  ideas  are  origi- 

»  See— in    the   Milanese    Eeview— the    Poligrafo,  the 
articles  signed  Y. 

•  See — Pindemoote^s  epistle  in  verse  addressed  to  Hugo 
Foscolo. 
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nitliy  conceived,  or  to  his  wish  to  give  them  % 
liew  turn.     Indeed  all  his  writings 'bear  the 
mark  of  meditation,  although  much  forethought 
cannot  be  discovered  in  his  familiar  conversa- 
tion, ixi  which  he  gives  a  loose  to  all  his  ideas  aft 
they  first  present  themselves.  A  literary  lady  has 
described  him  as  parlatore  fqlicissimo  efecondo  \ 
and  this  copious  eloquence  is  accompanied  with 
an  incessant  agitation  of  limb  and  body;  which, 
however,  is,  when  he  harangues  in  public,  con- 
verted into  an  absolute  inactivity.     It  is  told  of 
him  that  he  has  spoken  for  hours  at  the  coun- 
cils of  war  with  his  hands  fixed  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  without  indulging  in  the  sli^test  action* 
This  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  be  to  such  as 
have  seen  Mr.  Foscolo  only  in  private  society^ 
will  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  please  them- 
^selves  with  discriminating  between  the  different 
modes  of  intellectual  exertion,  and  who  will  be 
obliged  to  account  for  so  singular  a  discrepancy 
by  recollecting  that  Foscolo  may  have  deliberately 
preferred  this  motionless  eloquence.    The  truth 
is,  as  we  find  in  his  Discourse  upon  literature^ 
that  he  decries  the  quackery  of  the  latter  orators 
of  Athens  by  praising  the  more  ancient  speakers^ 
who  harangued   in   the  manner  of  Pericles^ 
wrapped  up  in  their  clamys^  without  gesture  or 
melody :  Pisroravano  awolti^  aW  uso  di  Perickg 
ncUa  cldmide,  senza  gesto  ne  melodia. 

*  Ritratti  scritta  dalla  Centessa  Isabella  AlbrizzL 
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« 

The  published  poetry  of  this  writer  is  con-, 
fined  to  two  odes,  and  a  little  work  called  / 
Sepolcriy  written  when  it  was  forbidden  to  bury 
the  dead  in  family  tcrmbs. 

^  Pur  nuova  legge  iafpone  oggi  i  sepolcri 

Fuor  de'  guardi  pietosi^  e  il  nome  a'  morti 
CoDtende.  .  . 


«• 


According  to  the  provisions  of  this  new  law,  all 
bodies,  without  distinction^  were  to  be  interred 
in   public  cemeteries  without  the  towns,  and 
the  size  of  the  sepulchral  stone  was  prescribed, 
and  the  epitaphs  were  subject  to  the  revision 
aind  approval  of  the  magistrates.     The  aim  of 
Foscolo  in  this  poem  appears  to  be  the  proof 
of  the  influence  produced  by   the  memory  of 
the  dead  qn  the  manners  and  on  the  independ- 
ence of  nations. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  specimen 
which  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  those 

■ 

who  have  visited  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence. 

lo  quando  il  monumento 
Vidi  ove  posa  il  corpo  di  quelgrande 
Che  temprando  lo  scettro  a*  regnatori 
Gli  allor  ne  sfronda,  ed  alle  genti  svela 
Di  chtlagrime  grdndi  e  di  eke  sangue  *; , 
E  tarca  di  colui  che  nuovo  Olimpo 
Alzi  in  terra- cf  celesti* ;  e  di  thi  vide 

'  Macbiavelli.  *  Michael  Angelo* 


•  s 
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Sotto  I'  etereo  padiglion  rotarsi 

Piu  mondi,  e  il  Sole  irradiarli  immoto,  > 

Onde  alP  Anglo  che  tanta  ala  vi  stese* 

Sgombrh  primo  le  vie  del  FirmamentQ  s 

Te  beata  !  gridai,  per  lefelici  ,  ■ 

jiure  pregne  di  vita,  e  pe*  lavacri 

Che  da  suoi  gioghi  a  te  versa  Apennino : 

lAeta  deW  aer  tuOy  vesie  la  Lm^a    - 

Di  luce  limpidissima  i  tuoi  colli 

Per  vendemmiafestanti;  e  le  convalli 

Popolate  di  case  e  d*  oliveti 

Mille  dijiori  al  Ciel  mandano  iricensi: 

E  tu  prima,  Firenze,  udivi  il  carme 

Che  allegro  V  ire  al  Ghihellinfuggiasco  ; 

E  tu  i  cariparenti  e  C  ididvia 

"^      Desti  a  quel  dolce  di  Calliope  labbro* 

Che  Amore  in  Grecia  nudo,  e  nudo  in  Roma 

,. '     D*un  veld  candidissimo  adornando 
Rendea  nel  grembo  a  J^enere  Celeste, 
Ma  pii  beata  che  in  un  tempio  accolte 
Serbile  Italeglorie  (ultimeforse!) 
Da  che  le  malvietate  Alpie  Caltema        # 
Onnipotenza  delle  umane  sorti 
Armi,  e  sostanze  f  invadeano,  ed  are 
E  Patria,  e,  tranne  la  meinoria,  tutto. 

This  poem  contains  only  three  hundred  lines, 
but  it  called  forth  pamphlets  and  criticisms  in 
every  shape,  and  from  all  quarters.  The  younger 
writers  tried  to  imitate  it :   the  critics  pro- 

*  Galileo.  *  Newton. 

*  Dante.  *  Petrarch, 
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uounced  it  to  have  brought  about  a  reform  in 
the  lyrical  poetry  of  Italy.  The  academy  of 
Brescia  proposed  a  prize  for  the  best  Latin 
translation  9  and  awarded  their  premium  to  the 
professor  Frederic  BorgHo,  who  soon  after  pub- 
lished his  version  in  hexameters,  accompanied 
with  a  disser4:at¥)ny  a  passage  of  which  may 
be  quoted  to  shew  the  tone  of  ItaUan  criti* 
cism. 

*'  //  is  the  business  of  lyrical  poetry^  properly 
so  called,  to  present  to  us  interesting  facts  so  as  to 
excite  our  strongest  feelings,  and  to  promulgate 
those  opinions  which  tend  to  the  prospenty  ofna^ 
tions.    Any  ten  verses  which  do  not  furnish  the 
painter  with  images  si0citnt  to  compose  an  his- 
torical picture,  which  do  not  shake  the  soul  by  the 
noble  recollections  they  recal,  by  the  generous 
passions  they  awaken,  which  do  not  engrave  in 
luminous  characters  some  useful  truth  upo7i  the 
mind — fhese  verses  may^  I  coif  ess,  be  admirable 
in  their  kind,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  lyrical 
poetry.    The  prophetic  portion  of  the  Bible,  some 
of  the  hymns  attributed  to  Homer,  Pindar,  Ca^- 
iullus  in  fiis  marriage  of  Peleus,  the  sixth  eclogue 
of  Virgil,  the  episodes  in  the  Georgics,  a  dozen  of 
the  odes  of  Horace,  six  of  the  canzoni  of  Petrarch, 
a  few  qfChiabferUj  ofGuidi,  ofFilicqjaj  those  of 
Dryden,  and  two  of  Gray  y  are  really  lyrical.   All 
the  other  poetry  of  Petrarch^  and  qf  those  called 
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^rkmly  tnajf  be  justfy  prakii^  and  may  charm  a 
greater  number  of  readers  even  than  those  above 
cited,  but  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  division  of 
Cicero,  in  his  distinction  between  poetae  lyri«i  ei 
melici.  Pindar  belongs  to  thejir^t;  Sappho^ 
AnacrpoUy  and  Simonuks,  to  the  second.'' 

The  Italiitns  are  fond  of  thiese  classificationi^ 
and  indulge  in  them  more  than  we  should  esteem 
profitable  to  the  study  of  language.  But  itiis 
also  true,  that  their  critics  seldom  praise  even 
their  favourite  authors  with  the  indiscriminate 
fiiry  of  our  eulogists*  Mr.  Borgno  subjoins^to 
his  notice  of  Chiabrera,  Guidi,  and  Filicaja^^a 
list;  of  exceptions  to  their  merits  which  might 
$0rprke  a  foreigner,  accttstbmed  to  think  of  the 
natnfe,  rather  than  the  works  of  their  authors* 
According  to  this  authority,  sonorous  wordsi 
and  a  magnificence  of  verse  and  of  phrase,  are 
substituted  by  these  writers  for  the  requisite 
y^ety  of  hariftony  and  of  imagery,  whilst  tbe^ 
are  totally  deficient  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  poetry^ 
and  have  chosen  subjects  which  either  are  n^ 
national^  or,  what  is  as  bdd,  are  totally  incapabie 
of  interesting  their  nation. 

Mr.  Borgno  quotes  other  poetical  works  of 
Foscolo,  which  appear  to  be  in  the  same  style, 
and,  amongst  others,  his  AlceuSj  which  describes 
the  political  vicissitudes  of  Italian  poetry  from 
the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  to  the  present 
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« 

iay.  He  alludes,  also,  to  The  Gr aces y  a  poeiii, 
am  three  cantos.  .Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are,  however,:  inedited,  and  are  known  only 
by  some  fragments. 

The  blank. verses  of  Foscolo  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  of  any  other  author.  Each  verse 
|ias  its  peculiar  pauses  and  accents^  placed  Ac- 
cording to  the  subject  described.  'His'mekn- 
<Jioly  sentiments  move  in  a  slow  aiSd  measured 
pace,  his  lively  images  boufid  along  with  the  rapid 
march  of  joy^  Some  of  his  lines  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  vowels,  others  almost  entirely 
jof  consonants  V  and  whatever  an  Englishman 
may  think  of  this  imitatioft  of  sense  by  soutid, 
(a  decried  effort  since  the  edict  of  Dr.  Johnson), 
the  Italian  poet  has  at  least  succeeded  in  giving 
a  different  wf/orfy,  to 'each  verse,  and  in  varying 
the  Aar772o;?j/ of  every  period. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  be  an  Italian  to 
feel  the  full  effect  of  these  con^binatkms ;  but 
the  scholar  of  every>country  m^y  perceive  that 
Foscolo  has  formed  himself  on  the  Greek  model, 
not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in  other  branches 
of  his  art.  In  fact  he  was  born  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  some  beautiful 
-verses  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  odes» 
.\   ^         '  ,     -     •        -       -   *     ,>  ■        ^  ■■  ' 

"Fral'Isole 

'  ..  ■   .  ■'•'.* 

Che  col  selvoso  dorso 

* 

Rompono  agli  Euri,  e  a1  grande  lonio  ii  corsD^, 
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>    '    ■  Ebbvin^quel  mar  laculla: 

.^  ^Ivlerj;^  ignudo  spitito 
Di  Faon  la  Fanciulla ; 
£  se  il  notturno  Zefiro 
Blando  sui  fiutti  spira 
SUonano  i  liti  un  lamentar  di  lira«" 
.  .  -  * 

Two  tragedies,  the  Ricciarda  and/  the  AjaXy 
by  the  sa^e  author,  were  stopped  by  the  gdvern-* 
anent  after  the  first  yepf  eseatation.  They  excited 
^  great  cariosity  from  motives  not 'altogether 
.poetical.     It  wa$  reported  that  Mor^aii  was  his 
Ajaxi ,  tl^at  Napoleon,  was .  to  figure  in  his  Aga- 
4neiQ9fn,apd  that  his  holiaesd  the  Pope  would  be 
.easily  repogDtsed  in,  Qhalcapr    The  known  prin- 
,ciples  of  Foscolo  facUitated  the-  fecogrikion  of 
these  originals,  who,  after  all^  perhaps,  iiever  sat 
to  the  poekfor  th^ir  Ukene^ses.  ,  Whatever  were 
his  intentions^  he  received  immediate  orders 
to  quit  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  alid  to  reside  in 
some  town  of  the  Fr^ench  entpire.     He  accord- 
.ingly  fij^ed  hia  abpde  at  Florence,  at  that  time 
a  departinen;t  of  France.    '  ■]  '    \ 

Foscolo;  has  lived  and  written  in  a  state  I  of 
•  ,<^n  war  with  the  writers  of  the  day,  and  the 
Tcagning  political  parties. :  It  is  'not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  has  been  severely  handled  in 
publications  of  every  kind,  iand  particularly  in 
the  journals,  which  will  beibup4  to  ccmtatn  im- 
putations against  him  not  <^oiifinejd  to  his  literary 
Jife.    Hewasneverpersonfil.in  his  first:  attacks ; 
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and  he  never  re|iUed  to  the  personalities  of 
others.  He  even  affected  so  complete  3  con- 
tempt for  them  as  to  republish  and  distribute 
some  of  the  libels  written  against  himself.  Per- 
haps he  is  not  aware  that  this  apparent  modera- 
tion is  any  thing  rather  than  a  proof  of  his  indif- 
ference to  attack. 

In  England  theae  demonstrations  of  contempt 
would  be  suspected,  and  wDidd  be  ridicidons: 
and  evetii  ih  Italy  Mr.  Foscolo  has  been  justly 
charged  with  pushing  them  to  an  uiqust  exposure 
ofmen  who  were  the  most  disposed  tobe  his  lite- 
xary  friends  and  admirers*  He  pubUehed  nearly 
-300  pages  in  large  octavo^^upon  the  translated 
^egyofCtLtnUns^DeC&ma  Berenices:  the  wholfe 
lucubration  being  a  grave  and  continued  irony 
on  the  verbal  criticiiuns  of  the.  coiflmentators. 
Some  of  the  learned  fell  into  the  snare ;  and 
foscolo,  who  bad  issued  only  a  few  copies,  now 
added  a  Farewell  to  his  readers,  in  which  he 
repays  their  praises  by  exposing  the  mysteries 
and  the  abuses  of  the  philological  art.  Iliose 
whom  he  bad  deceived  must  have  been  not  a 
little  irritated  to  find  that  his  frequent  cStations  * 
were  invented  for  the  occasion^  and  that  his 
commentary  had  been  purposely  sprinkled  with 
many  of  the  grossest  faults.  Neither  the  merit 
nor  the  success  of  such  a  pleasantry  can  be  in- 
telligible to  an  English  readeif :  but  it  should 
be  told  that  Foscolo,  with  the  same  patriotism 
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wtdcb  fn^tm  the  ctevour^  jmsston  of  his  sotil, 
QiWtiims^  this  deo^pticm  partly  to  warn  the 
ccuitnieiitators  that  it  yms  their  duty  als^  as 
1^  a&that  of  otheir  writers^  todevotJd  themselirea 
t0  thti  co^ciit^Aeirt  of  gen^oua  sei^iments  in  tl^e 
bosom  lOf  tbetr  €Ottii|ff}^Befi\ 

Pps^olo  is  an  excellent  »^olar :  his  knowledge 
of  Cereek  is  &tr  superior  to  that  of  many  of  his^ 
nidatdistinguishei|fellow-countrymen:  he  writes 
LfttJn  with .  facility  and  elegance;  A  littib  book 
Ib  th^bnguaj^,  csiied  Didj/mClerici  Prophetm 
Mhmi  ^nipercalypseos,  liber  mgulixris^  has  been 
^tributed,  m^^  it  is  believed,  justly,  to  his  pern 
It  appears  to  be  a  satire  against  the  journaliste, 
the  learned  pensioners  xxf  the  court,  the  Royal 
Institute,^  and  the  i  senate  of  the  ktngddn)  of 
Italy ;  hut  it  is  an  enigma  from  beginning  to  end 
to  any  one  not'  furni^ed  with  the  key  to  thja 
individual  allusions.  This  obscurity  shewed  jit 
loast,  that  he  did  not  care  to  engage  the  mulii-^ 
tv^  oa  bis  side*  and  that  he  was  indiffereait  i» 
to  Uie  dispersion  of  bis  awn  feelings  of  contempt 
Ibr  the  men  of  letters  of  the  Italian  court. 

The  lady  whose  opinions  have  beien  before 
quoted^  talks  of  the  literary  intolerance  of  Fps- 

&  See-<-Lft  Chioma  di  Betenice>  Milano>  1803.  La  BibUo- 
theque  ItaHanney  a  French  review,  published  at  Turin,  and 
Jl  Diario  RaHano  for  ^ovembei;  and  December  of  the  same 
year.  ^ 
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cok)  as  the  offspring  of  his  reflect  job,  not  of  his 
disposition.'  "  A  warm  friend,'  buti  sintere  as 
the  mirror  itself,  that  neither  deceives  nor  con- 
ceals, ^ind,  geneirous,  grateful ;  his  virtues 
appear  those  of  savage  natifre,  when  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  sophisticated  r^asoners  of  our-  days. 
He  would  tear  his  heart  from  his  bosom,  if  he 
thought  that  a  single  pdlsation  was  not  the  un- 
constrained and  free  movem^t  of  his  soiilV* 
:  Although  Foscoio  had  studied  under  Cesa* 
rotti,  and  had  been  encouraged'by -the  voice  of 
that  generous  master,' he*^ loudly  disd^roved  of 
the  translation  of  Homer/  and  m«Ke*  decidedly 
still  of  the'Pron^a.  He  was  a  long  time  nearly 
connected  with  Monti,' who  frequently  mentions 
him  with  applause ;  and,  in  his  illustrations  of 
Persius,  foretells  that  his  young  friend  wiU,  one 
day  or  the  other,  be  the  first  poet  of  the  age. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  French  government,  an 
intimacy  with  Foscblo  was  not  favourable  to 
court  promotion.  Monti  and  the  fature  Cory- 
pheus:of  the  poets  became  cool  to  each  other, 
and  would  '  not  willingly  meet  in  the  same 
society  j  but  either  reciprocal  fear,  or  the  me- 

^  IntoUerante  pAptr  rifUmone  che  per  natura:  atnicofer* 
vido;  ma  iincero  come  h  specchioy  che  rum  inganna^sie  Uhde, 
PietOiOf  generosOf^rifonoscente,  ptfre  un  selvaggio  in  me;aso  tC 
Jilo9^  de^  nostri  dL  Si  ttrapperebbe  il  cuare  dal  petto  se  Hberi 
non  gli  paressero  i  risalti  tutti  del  sua  cuore.  See — Ritratti 
s^ritti  dalla  Contetsa  Isabella  Albrlzzi. 
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tn6Ty  of  theit  ancient  alliance  has  not  allowed 
any  written  Attack  from  either  adversary:  An 
Englishman  wished,  when  at  the  Sc^la  theatre 
at  Milan  in  1816,  to  give  the  Death  of  Ortis  as 
a  subject  for  an  irhprovisatore ;  •  but  a  friend 
said  to  him,  ^*  It  will  not  be  chose^ :  Monti  is 
behind  the  scenes^  and  mil  hear  nothing  said  in 
favour  ofOrtis  or  of  Toscolo'^  The  same  in- 
fluence, joined  to  that  of  the  police^  was  pro- 
nounced fatal  also  to  the  Apotheosis  of  Alfieri  ^. 
There  is  a  story  current  respecting  the  last  in- 
terview if  these  two  poets,  which  may  illustrate 
and  contra^  the  character  of  both.  They  Were 
dining  at  the  house  of  Count  Veneri,  minister 
of  the  public  treasury  t  Monti,  as  usual,  launch 
ed  out  against  Alfieri,  according  to  the  court 
tone  of  the  day:  **  All  his  works  together,"  said 
he,  •^  are  not  worth  a  song  of  Metastasio's"— ^ 
•*  Stop  therCy  Sir^^^  interrupted  Foscolo»  **  or  I 
"ociU  twirl  round  you  and  your  party  as  well  a$ 
ever  top  was  whipped  by  a  schooUboy.^*  As  far  as 
rei^ects  his  other  great  cotemporaries,  he  has 
never  spoken  of  Pindemonte  but  with  esteem, 
nor  ever  names  Alfieri  without  admiration* 
The  instructions  he  received  from  Farini  have 
mingled  a  tender  recollection  with  the  reve- 
rence with  which  he  dwells  upon  his  character, 
in  the  letters  of  Ortis* 

»  See— note  to  Stanza  LIV.  of  Childe  Haf old,  Canto  IV. 

page  J  52. 
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In  spite  of'  his  opposition  to  th^  Fren^h^  ap^ 
of  his  repeated  declaration,  that  tUe  representar 
tive  rights  belong  oply  to  the  landed  prc^rie- 
tors,  it  i$  easy  to  discern  that  Foscolo  Is  a  pupU 
of  the  Revolution.  In  trath,  he  imputes  the 
misfortunes  of  Italy  to  the  oowardice,  the  igno- 
ranee,  and  the  egotism  of  the  nobles.  He  owes 
his  popularity  rather  to  his  conduct  than  to  his 
maxims,  or  even  to  his  works ;  for  the  first  aire 
not  qualified  to  obtain  the  favour  c^the  m^ority, 
and  the  second  are  above  the  commou  daas  of 
readers. 

The  admirers  of  Napoleon  may  behold  in  this 
author  a  rebellious  subject,  but  a  sincere  eulor 
gist  wherever  he  has  thought  fit  to  praise* 
He  was  confined  five  months,  and  su£bred  other 
persecutions,  which  did  not,  however,  make  hi® 
lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  judicicHis 
administrator  and  the  oppressive  usurper  of  his 
country.  The  truth  is,  that  Napoleon  conferred 
upon  Italy  all  the  benefit  that  a  country  divided 
and  enslaved  could  possibly  expect  from  a 
conqueror.  To  him  she  owed  her  union;  to 
him,  her  laws  and  her  arms :  her  new  activity, 
and  her  recovered  martial  spirit,  were  inspired 
by  his  system*  But  Foscolo  was  a  citizen  of 
the  Venetian  republic  which  Napoleon  dd>» 
stroyed,  and  there  exists  in  Italy  a  very  nur 
merous  class,  who  consider  the  independence 
of  their  country  as  the  first  indispensable  step 


to^ardd  her  regeneration.  Tb^ekih^  as  well  a# 
iome  ol^rs^  who^  wb^fit  the  ItaHan  repubKe 
WM  degraded  into  a  subsidislry  kingdom^  wdr0 
named  amongst  the  electoral  ccdleges^  contrived 
never  to  attend,  because  he  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  he  did  not  find 
it  impossible  to  live  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French.    The  Austrians  in  their  turn  re- 

* 

quired  from  him  personally  an  oath  of  fidelity  ta 
their  Emperor.  Foscolo  refused  to  them  what 
he  would  not  grant  to  Napoleon.  But  he  could 
not  breatlie  under  their  depressive  system.  He 
became  a  voluntary  exile,  and  his  adieus  to 
his  countrymen  are  couched  in  the  language  of 
proud  resignation.  Let  not  the  minister  oftheAuS'f 
trian  police  continw  to  persecute  me  in  my  Swiss 
asylum  s  tell  him^  that  I  am  Jar  from  wishing  tor 
excite  the,  hopeless  passions  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
We  were  in  want  of  arms  j  they  were  given  to  us 
by  France^  and  Italy  had  again  a  name  amongsf 
the  nations.  In  the  access  of  our  inflamma- 
tory fever^  the  loss  of  blood  could  not  harm 
usy  and  the  death  of  a  single  man  would  have 
inevitably  produced  changes  favourable  to  all  the 
nations  who  should  have  courage  to  profit  by  the 
happy  juncture.  But  it  was  ordained  othei'wise: 
the  qffiiirs  of  the  world  h(jwe  been  turned  into  anr 
other  and  an  unexpected  channel.  The  actual  dis* 
ease  of  Italy  is  a  slow  lethargic  consumption,  ^e 

lis 
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mil  soon  be  "nothing  but  a  lifeless  carcasa  ;  and 
her  generous  sons  should  onjjf  zveep  in  sUencej 
without  the  impotent  complaints  and  the  mutual 
recrimination  of  slaves  K 


CONCLUSION. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  pages  may 
have  furnished  a  general  notion  of  the  state  of 
literature  in  Italy  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
More  extensive  limits  would  have  comprised 
more  copious  extracts  from  the  cited  authors, 
would  have  noticed  other  writers,  and  would 
have  included  not  only  a  view  of  the  education 
of  the  Italians,  but  of  their  style  and  taste,  and 
present  productions  in  all  the  branches  of  lite- 
rature ;  little  indeed  has  been  done  in  compa- 
rison of  what  remains  to  do,  but  on  the  reception 
of  what  has  been  already  offered  will  depend 
whether  any  thing  more  shall  be  attempted. 
A  great  question  at  this   moment  divides  the 

^  $enza  guerele  impotenti,  ne  recrimnaziom  da  Servi, 
This  was  inserted  in  the  Lugano  Gazette^  for  April  14» 
1 8159  ^^  ^^  article  written  to  answer  a  book  with  the  title 
Memoria  storka  deUa  Rvoduxione  di  Mikmo,  segvdto  il  20 
Aprile  1814»  Parizi  1815.  PubjUshed  by  t(mie  senators  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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learned  world  in  Italy  into  the  partisans  of  clas- 
sical poetry,  and  of  the  poetry  of  romance. 
The  first,  of  course,  range  Homer  in  the  front 
of  their  battle;  and  the  others,  who  have 
adopted  the  division  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
talk  of  a  literature  of  the  North,  and  a  litera- 
ture of  the  South,  have  still  the  cpurage  to  de- 
pend upon  Ossian  for  their  principal  cham- 
pion* The  first  would  adhere  solely  to  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancients ;  the  other  party  would 
banish  it  totally  from  all  their  compositions. 
It  would  not  be  very  difficCilt  to  state  the  true 
merits  of  this  idle  enquiry,  on  the  decision  of 
which  may,  however,  depend  the  turn  taken  by 
the  literature  of  the  next  half  century.  But 
this  also  must  be  left  for  another  opportunity. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion, that  the  Italians  themselves  are  far  from 
ungrateful  to  those  foreigners,  especially  the 
English,  who  evince  a  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  literature :  but  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  surprised  at  our  original  miscon- 
ceptions, and  do  not  a  little  complain  of  the 
/alse  impressions  communicated  by  the  igno- 
rance of  those,  even  amongst  their  expatriated 
countrymen,  who  have  presumed  to  be  our  in- 
structors^ 


APPENDIX. 


No.  L 
T  A  S  S  0, 

The  public  library  at  Ferrara,  founded  in  1740, 
by  Joseph  Carli,  a  rich  citizen  of  that  town, 
contains  the  following  autographs,  jealously 
preserved  in  the  same  compartment  which  holds' 
the  chair  and  inkstand  of  Ariosto. 

1.  The  Jerusalem, 

2.  The  Orlando,  an  imperfect  copy. 

3.  One  of  the  satires  of  Ariosto. 

4.  His  comedy,  La  Scolastica. 

5.  The  Pastor  Fido. 

6.  A  small  octavo  of  fifty-three  pages  of  rime^ 
•  with  the  dedication  "  Alle  Signore  Principesse 

di  Ferrara.'*  In  this  autograph  of  Tasso's  there 
is  scarcely  a  word  scratched  out.  The  poems 
open  with 

^'  Due  Donne  Amor  m*  ofieree  illustri  e  rare.** 

There  are  variations  from  the  Florence  and 
Venice  editions  of  these  rhymes,  which  perhaps 
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might  make  it  worth  while  to  puljlish  them  from 
this  manuscript. 

*1.  Fifteen  Letters,  of  which  thirteen  are 
Ariosto's,  written  either  in  his  own  name,  or  in 
that  of  Alessandra  Strozzi,  and  all  of  which  have 
been  published  in  the  duodecimo  Venice  edi. 
tlon,  in  6  vols.  The  remaining  two  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  lady,  and  one  of  them,  with 
a  postscript  of  Ariosto's,  has  been  published  in 
Baruffaldi^s  life  of  that  poet  \  the  other  letter 
h^  never  been  published,  nor  contains  any 
thing  curious. 

Lastly,  Eight  Letters,  written  by  Tasso  when 
in  thjB  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  together  with  a 
testamentary  memoir,  written  >vhen  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  FrancCf  The  letters,  with  the 
{exception  of  one  which  appeared  iri  the .  Poli? 
grafo,  a  periodical  work,  edited  at  Milan  duripg 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  hg^ye,  it  is  believed,  never 
^een  published.  They  do  not  establish  any 
new  facts,  but  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  in- 
terest. A  translation  of  one  of  them  has  been 
already  inserted  amongst  these  Notices.  There 
is  also  a  copy  of  verses,  beginning 

ff  Gemileyza  di  ^aogue  e  gloria  antica/*  * 

which  has  been  before  published.  Serassi  men- 
tions the  will  as  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  Baruffaldi  of  Cento^  and  as  bfing  no  longer 
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in  the  library  belonging  to  the  nephew  of  that 
learned  person.  It  thus  appears  that  the  bio- 
grapher had  never  seen  the  original,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  followed  an  imperfect  copy,  for 
he  has  omitted  the  postscript  or  reference,  which 
is  interesting  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  scanty 
Wardrobe  of  the  poet,  and  consequently  the 
mean  patronage  of  the  house  of  Este.  On  this 
account  the  reader  inay  not  object  to  see  an 
exact  copy  of  the  memorial,  notwithstanding 
the  translation  of  an  imperfect  one  has  been 
already  presented  to  him  by  a  Ig-te  English 
9^thor, 

A  difficulty  has  suggested  itself  to  Serassi 
respecting  the  date  of  the  will,  which  he  eon* 
tends  cannot  be  that  of  the  copy  which  he  fol- 
lowed, for  Tasso  had  left  Ferrara  before  1573, 
the  year  marked  in  the  printed  document :  the 
date  preferred  by  the  biographer  is  1570.  The 
feet  is,  that  the  manuscript  is  written  on  a 
doubled  sheet  of  paper,  of  which  the  will  itself 
Qccupies  the  two  sides  of  the  first  half  sheet,  and 
the  epitaph  op  his  father,  and  the  reference  to 
the  goods  in  pawn,  are  on  the  third  opposite 
page.  The  date  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  second 
page,  and  having  been  worn  away  from  the 
doubling  of  the  sheet,  the  fourth  figure  c^npot 
be  decyphered. 
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THE  WILL. 

Benche  la  vita  h  frale^  se  piacesse  al  S'  Iddio 
diapotre  alt^o  di  me  in  questo  viaggio  di  francia, 
lAa  pregato  il  Sig*^  Heroole  Rondinelli  a  prender 
Curad'  alcune  mie  cose }  e  prima  in  quanto  alle 
ude  conjpositidni  procuri  di  raccogUere  i  miei 
donetti  amorosi,  e  i  madrigali^  e  gli  mandi  lA 
luce  i  gli  altri  o  amorosi  o  in  altra  materia,  c'  ho 
fatti  per  servigio  d*  alcuno  amicoi  desidero  che 
itestino  sepc^ti  con  esso  meco,  fuor  che  quel 
solo.     "  Hot  che  V  aura  mia  dolce  alteme 
spira/'     U  oratione  ch'  io  feci  in  ferrara  nel 
principio  dell'  academia  havfei  caro  che  fosse 
vista,  et  similmente  quattro  libri  del  poema  he- 
roico.     Del  Gottifred^  i  sei  ultimi  canti,  e  de? 
due  primi  quelle  stanze  che  saranno  giudicate 
men  ree,  si  veramente  che  tutte  queste  cose 
^ano  reviste  et  considerate,  prima  dal  Sig'.  Scip. 
Gonzaga,  dal  Sig'*'.  Domenico  Veniero,  e  dal 
Sig*'.  Batt**.  Guarino,  i  quali  per  V  amicitia  e 
servitA  ch*  io  ho  con  loro,  mi  persuado  che  non 
ricuseranno  questo  fastidio.    Sappiano  perd  d>e 
itiia  intentione  safebbe  che  troncassero  e  rise- 
cassero,  senza  risparmio  tutte  le  cose  ch'  o  men 
buone  o  soperchie  giudicassero ;  ma  nd  aggiun- 
gere  o  nel  mutare  andassero  pifl  ritenuti,  non 
potendosi  questo  poema  vedere  se  non  imper- 
fetto  ..,.••  Deir  altre  mie  compositioni,  s*  al 
suddettoSig""'.  Rondinelli,  et  a  prefati  sig^.  alcuna 
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ne  parebbe  non  indegna  d'  essere  vista,  sia  loro 

libero  1'  arbitrio  di  dlspome  j  le  mie  robbe  che 

3ono  in  pegno  presso  Abraiii ^  per  xxv 

lire,  et  sette  pezzi  di  razzi  che  sono  in  pegno 

per  13  scudi  appresso  il  Sig**'^  A$cimio^  e  quelle 

che  sono  in  questa  casa,  desidero  che  si  vendino 

edel  8opf*vanzo  de  dinari  se  ne  faccia  imo  epi- 

t»fio  a  mio  padre,  il  cui  corpoii  in  Saa  Pola  j  %t 

V  epitafio  i&ar^  Y  infrascritto ;  ^  e'  in  ftlciUM 

cosa  nascesse  qqalche  impedimentoi  ricorra  'A 

Sig~.  Hercole  al  favor  dell'  Ecc"^.  Mad*.  Leo- 

npr^,  la  qual  confido  che  p'  amor  itiao  gliene  f^k 

liber^. 

lo  torq  tasso  iwjrissi        fer% 

157 

Bernardo  taxo  (Principumnego"**)Mtisaitrm 
ocio  et  Prindpum  negotiis  sum* a  ingenii  uber- 
tate  atque  exceHentia  pari  fortunae  varietate  ac^ 
inconstantia  relictis  utriusque  industriae  monu- 
mentis  clariss^  torquat*.  filius  posiiit.  vixit  an 
septuaginta  et  sex.  obi  an.  15<59.  die  ¥  Septemb. 

Robbe  che  son  presso  Abram  in  via  Cussa. 

Due  padiglioni. 

Due  colore  turchesche  guamite  di  xendallo. 

Un  tomaletto  di  Razzo. 

Due  anteporti. 

*  Principum  nego'^*.  These  words  are  struck  out  in  the 
MSS.  Tasso  thought  better  of  the  Muses  than  the  Princes, 
and  changed  the  precedence. 
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M.  R*".  mio  Oss*~*. 

Nel  foglio  giunto  temo,  che  vi 
sia  corso  un'  error  di  penna,  ma  non  ne  sono 
ben  sicuro :  comunque  sia»  avertite  che  si  legga 
cbsi,  e  che  non  esca  altramente. 

Se  la  feliciti  h  premio,  1*  infelicity  ^  pena: 
Ma  la  feUcit^  h  premio  intrinseco  della  virti. 
Dunque  V  infelicity  h  pena  interiore  del  vitio* 
£  mi  vi  raccomando.  Di  S*  Anna  il  xxvi.  di 
Giugno. 

Di  V.  S.  Ser'.  il  Tasso. 

Al  M«".  R\  mio  Col-. 
Pon  Gio.  Bat".  Licinlo. 
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>         / 


Very  Reverend  my  very  Respectable, 

In  the  sheet  which  is  arrived  I  fear 
that  there  is  an  error  of  the  pen,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  it :  however  it  may  be,  take  care 
that  it  is  read  thus,  and  that  it  is  not  published 
otherwise. 

'^  If  happiness  is  a  reward,  unhappiness  is  a 
punishment :  but  happiness  is  the  intrinsic  re- 
ward of  virtue ;  thenunhappiness  is  the  internal 
punishment  of  vice :  **  and  I  recommend  myself 
to  you. 

From  S*.  Anna,  the  26*^  of  June. 

From  your  servt. 

Tasso. 

To  the  very  reverend  my  very  venerable 
Don  Giovanni  Batt*'.  Licinio. 
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M.  Ma^*  Sig*.  mio  Oasm". 

Noil  possa  acqpetsir  V  wim€>»  s' 
io.  Bqn  soBO  cerbo  del  voatro  bi^ona  $tato :  perd 
vi  prego  che  me  ne  diate  aviso,  e  se  caw©  io 
credo  sete  risanato,  mi  farete  piacere  a  venire  a 
vedermi :  cosi  piaeek  a  la  FrovideKiza  del  Sig"*. 
IddiiH  d'  ave^i^d  m  ptrotettkme. 

Di  S.  Ansa  il  x  di  Sett",  dd  1584. 

Di.  V.  S. 
Aff"".  Self.  Torq".  Tasso. 

Al  M**.  Magn*,  Sig^.  mio 
Osa"*.  il  Sig'.  Luca  Scalabiino. 
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V^ry  magnif.  and  my  respect**.  Signer. 

I  cannot  set  my  mind  at  ease,  if 
I  am  not  sure  of  your  weD-being :  therefore  I 
pray  you  to  give  rtie  information  concerning  it, 
and  if,  as  I  believe,  you  are  recovered,  that  you 
win  do  me  the  pleasure  to  come  and  see  i^ie : 
may  it  please  the  Providence  of  the  Lord  God, 
to  keep  you  in  his  protection. 

S\  Anna,  the  10*»»  of  September,  1584. 

Of  your  Worship 
The  most  affect,  serv*.  Torq,  Tasso. 

For  the  very  Magn.  my  Signor, 
the  very  respectable  Signor 
Luca  Scalabrino'. 


?  No  enquiry  has  been  able  to  discover  who  this  Scalabrino 
was. 
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M.  Mag".  Sig". 

Mando  k  V.  S.  cinque  camice 
le  quali  hanno  tutte  bisogno  d'  essere  racconcie : 
Le  dia  al  suo  parente :  e  V  avertisca^  che  non 
vorrei  che  fosser  mescolate  con  V  altre :  e  mi 
verr^'  fare  piacere  di  venire  un  giorno  seco  k 
paiiarmi :  frattanto  aspetto  quella  risposta,  che 
y.  S.  mi  promise  di  sollecitare,  ne  dia  ricordo  a. 
V  amicoy  e  le  bacio  le  manL  Di  S.  Anna  il  4  di 
Gen'^.  del  1 585. 

Di  V.  S. 
S\  certiss"*.  Torq**.  Tasso. 

Se  non  pud  venir  col  parente  venga 
solo,  c'  ho  bisogno  di  parlarle :  e 
faccia  lavare  il  drappo  nel  quale 
sono  inviluppate  le  camice. 

Al  M^  Magn^  Sig^. 
II  Sig*.  Luca  Scalabrino* 


'  TfauimtBf  MSS. 
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Very  Magnificent  Signor, 

I  send  your  worship  jffve  shirti?^ 
all  of  which  want  mending.  Give  them  to  your 
relation  ;  and  let  him'  know  that  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  mixed  with  the  others ;  and  that  he 
will  gratify  me  by  coming  one  day  with  you  to 
see  me.  In  the  mean  while  I  wait  for  that  answer 
which  your  lordship  promised  to  solicit  for  me. 
Put  your  friend  in  mind  of  it.  I  kiss  your 
lordship's  hand, 

Of  your  Worship 
The  very  faithful  servant, 

Torquato  Tasso. 

From  S.  Anna,  the  4th  of  Jan.  1 585. 

If  you  cannot  come  with  your  relation,  come 
alone.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  And  get  the 
cloth  washed  in  which  the  shirts  are  wrapped  up. 

» 

To  the  very  Magnificent  Signor, 
The  Signor  Luca  Scalabrino. 


*  Or  herp^ 

K   K 
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Molto  Mag^.  Sig„.  come  Fratello. 

Scrivo  a  V  Illmo  Sig*.  nostro 
padrone :  e  gli  raccomando  il  negotio  de  la  mia 
vita,  pero  credo  che  non  abbia  alcuii  bisogno  di 
ricordo  :  il  ricordo  nondimeno  a  voi  npedesimo : 
e  mi  vi  raccomando.  Da  Ferrara  il  xi  d*Aprile 
del  1585. 

Di  V.  S. 

come  Fratello  P.  Ser'*,  Torq".  Tasso. 

Al  molto  Mag**.  Sig'.  Giorgio 
Alessio  mio  Oss""*. 
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Very  Mag^  Signer  and  dear  as  my  Brother. 

I  write  to  the  Most  Illustrious 
Lord  our  master :  and  I  recommend  to  him  the 
business  of  my  life — however  I  believe  that  he 
has  not  any  need  of  a  remembrancer :  never- 
theless I  remind  you  yourself  of  it :  and  I  re- 
commend myself  to  you. 

From  Ferrara,  the  11'**  of  April,  1585. 

Of  your  Worship, 

The  Brother  to^erve  you,  Torq*^  TassQ^ 

y 

Te  the  very  Mag.  Sig**".  George 

Alessio,  my  most  reiq^ectable. 


K  K9 
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Illmo.  e  Rnrn.  Sig.  e  Profi.  mio  Colrao. 

Dopo  la  prigionia,  e  V  infermit^ 
di  molti  anni,  se  le  mie  pene  non  hanno  purgato 
gli  errori,  almeno  la  clemenza  di  V.  S.  Illml  puo 
facilimente  perdonarii ;  laonde  io  stimo,  che  la 
sua  benignity  mi  faccia  piu  lecito  di  supplicare 
arditamente,  che  non  suol  fare  la  mia  calamity. 
La  suplico  dunque  che  non  consenta  a  si  lunga 
ostinazione  de  gli  Uomini,  n^  voglia,  che  dia 
fine  a  la  mia  grave  miseria  la  morte,  ma  k 
piet^ :  e  quantunque  cio  le  fosse  piii  facile  ne 
lo  stato  de  la  Chiesa,  che  in  alcuno  altro :  non- 
dimeno  in  questa  di  Ferrara  non  le  sar^  diffi- 
cile :  perchfe  il  Ser*^  Sig^  Duca  non  mi  tiene  in 
alcuna  sua  prigione^  ma  ne'  lo  Spedale  di  S. 
Anna :  dove,  i  frati  e  i  preti  posson  visitarmi 
a  voglia  loro,  n^  sono  inpediti  di  farmi  giova- 
mento.  E'l  cenno  di  V.  S.  Illma.  potrebbe 
esser  Legge  a  tutti  non  che  ammonitione :  01- 
tredicid  pu6  giovarmi  in  diverse  maniere  co^ 
suoi  Bolognesi  medesimi :  et  in  ciascuna  d'  esse 
mostrarmi  la  sua  bontk  congiunta  a  V  autorit^ : 
et  in^ciascuna,  obbligarmi  alia  sua  Casa,  et  a  se 
stessa  perpetuamente.  Ma  forse  io  non  la  sup- 
jilico  arditamente  come  havea  detto,  e  come 
dovrei:  perchfe  non  basta  la  sanit^,  senza  la 
liberty ;  e  V  una,  scompagnata  da  V  altra  sarebbe 
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Most  Illustrious  and  most  Rev.  and  my  most 

respectable  Lord. 

After  my  imprisonment,  and  the  in- 
firmity  of  many  years,  if  my  pains  have  not 
purged  away  ray  errors,  at  least  the  clemency 
of  Your  Most  Illustrious  Lordship  may  easily 
pardon  them :  therefore  I  think  that  your  be- 
nignity will  make  it  allowable  to  ask  with  more 
courage,  than  my  calamity  is  wont  to  assume — 
I  supplicate  you,  thei^,  that  you  will  interpose 
against  the  long  and  cruel  perseverance  of  some 
men,  nor  suffer  that  death  alone  should  be  the 
flose  of  my  heavy  sufferings — ^let  them  rather 
be  terminated  by  .compassion ;  for  although 
that  might  be  more  easy  to  you  in  the  tem- 
tory  of  the  Church,  than  in  any  other ;  never- 
theless, in  this  of  Ferrara  it  .will  not  be  very 
difficult :  because  the  Most  Serene  Lord  Duke 
does  not  detain  me  in  any  of  his  prisons,  but  in 
the  Hospital  of  St.-  Anna,  where  the  brothers 
and  the  priests  may  visit  me  at  their  pleasure, 
and  are  not  prevented  from  administering  to 
my  wants.  Besides,  a  hint  from  Your  Most  Il- 
lustrious Lordship  would  be  not  only  an  admo- 
nition, but  a  law  to  all :  in  addition  to  which, 
you  may  assist  me  in  different  ways  amongst 
your  Bolognese  themselves;  and  in  each  de- 
monstration of  kindness  give  me  a  proof  both 
of  your  goodness  and  of  your  authority  j  and' 
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agsai  piccol  dono  di  cosi  gran  Cardinale.  Adun- 
que  le  chiedo  insieme.  E  benche  sia  quasi  dis- 
perato  di  risanare,  nondimeno  i  salutiferi  me- 
dicamenti,  e  gli  efficaci  rimedii,  e  V  allegrezza 
di  vedermi  libero  potrebbono  ritomarmi  nd 
primo  stato :  ma  sopratutto  la  gratia  di  N.  S*^.  ^ 
di  V*  S.  Illnuu  e  la  quale  non  dico  il  modo 
come  possa  farlo :  perche  la  prudenza  glie  le 
manifesta  e  V  alto  grado  glie  le  agevola— ma  le 
scopro  il  bisogno,  e  la  necessity,  e  V  infelicita 
degna  di  ritrovar  compassione  ne  V  animo  suo 
religiosiss'**. :  e  le  bacio  humiliss**.  le  matii.  Di 
Ferrara  il  xii  d*  Aprile  del  1 S85. 

Di  V.  S.  lUma. 
Humiliss"*.  Ser*.  Torquato  Tasso. 
Air  111"",  et  Rmo.  Sig^  e 

Padron  mio  Coleiidisd\ 

il   Sig'.    Cardinal    Bon 

Compagno 

Roma. 
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moreover  lay  me  under  perpetual  obligations  to 
yourself  and  to  your  house.  But  perhaps  I  do 
not  ask  you  with  courage,  as  I  had  said  I  would, 
and  ds  I  ought  to  do ;  for  health  is  not  enough 
iHthout  liberty,  and  the  one  unaccompanied  by 
the  other  wotdd  be  a  very  small  gift  from  so 
gr^at  a  Gardlnal.  I  adc,  then^  for  both  at  once. 
And  though  I  almosft  despair  of  being  cured; 
nevertheless,  salutary  medicines,  efficatcious  H- 
mediei^,  and  the  joy  of  finding  myself  free, 
might  restore  ine  to  my  former  condition  ;  bdt 
I  account  above  aH  the  favour  of  our  Lord» 
^nd  of  your  most  Illustrious  Lordship ;  al- 
though I  do  not  tell  you  the  manner  in  which 
you  may  perform  it;  because  it  will  be  sug- 
gested by  yotir  prudence,  and  made  easy  by 
your  high  rank;  All  that  I  venture  to  disclose 
is,  those  wants,  and  that  misfortune,  which  are 
truly  worthy  of  awakening  the  compassion  of 
your  most  religious  soul :  and  I  most  humbly 
kiss  yoflr  hands. 

Of  your  most  Illust.  Lordship, 

The  most  humble  servant, 

Torquato  Tasso. 
Ferrara  the  12th  of  April,  1585. 
To    the    most   Illust.    and    most 

Rev.   and  my   very  venerable 

Patron,  the  Lord  Cardinal  Bon 

Compagno.  Rome. 

'  The  Pope. 
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M.  Mag«>.  Sig'.  mio  Ossmo. 

Supplicai  V  altro  giomo  al  Ser  * 
Sig'.  Duca  di  Ferrara :  che  mi  facesse  gratia  di 
molte  cose,  e  particolarmenfe  di  rendermi  le 
mie  robe.  Le  quali  fosser  consegnate  a  Don 
Giovan  B»*.  et  a  voi :  n^  debbo  dubitare,  da  S. 
Altezza  la  gratia,  ch'  h  molto  picciola  a  la  sua 
clemenza,  et  a  la  mia  calamilii :  per6  vi  piaccia 
di  parlarne  al  Sig*.  Grispo,  et  al  Sig'.  Cole  •"*: 
hora  vi  mando  per  Don  Gio:  Batta.  Liieinio 
cinque  lettere  d*  opp"' :  e  di  risposte.  Le  quali 
vorrei,  che  si  stampassero,  con  P  Apologia — ^non 
^ogliate  \d  prego  mancarmidellavostra  promessa: 
e  questo  vi  scrivo  non  per  dubbio,  ch*  io  n' 
abbia;  ma  per  desiderio  d*  un  altro  anello. 
Serbate  per  V  ultimo  foglio  la  ded"*.  et  amatemi. 
Di  S.  Anna  il  vii  di  Maggio  del  1585. 

DiV. 
Ser^  il  Tasso. 

Pos.  mio  nipote  vorrebbe  una  beretta,  fate 
che  le  sia  fatta :  che  de  Panello  parler6  poi. 

Al  Molto  Mag^.  Sig\ 
mioOss"^\  II  Sig\ 
Luca  Scalabrino. 
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My  very  magnifTcent  and  respectable  Signer, 
I  intreated,  the  other  day,  the  most 
Serene  Lord  Duke  of  Ferrara,  that  he  would 
grant  me  sundry  favours,  and  particularly  that 
he  would  restore  to  me  my  goods,  so  that  they 
might  be  consigned  to  Don  Giovanni  Ba'ttista 
and  to  you :  nor  ought  I  to  doiibt  of  receiving 
from  his  Highness  this  favour,  which  is  but  a 
very  small  one,  both  in  proportion  to  his  cle- 
mency, and  to  my  calamity ;  therefore  be  pleased 
to  speak  of  it  to  Signor  Crispo,  and  to  the  Sig- 
ner, my  other  respectable  friend.  I  now  send 
you  for  Don  Giovanni  Battista  Licinio  five  let- 
ters of  objections,  and  of -answers,  which  I 
should  wish  to  be  printed  with  the  apology  :  do 
not,  I  pray  you,  fail  in  your  promise  to  me :  I 
write  this  to  you,  not  from  any  doubt,  but  from 
the  desire  of  another  ring.  Keep  the  dedica- 
tion for  the  last  sheet,  and  love  :me. 

From  your  Sleiyant, 

Tasso. 
St.  Anna,  the  7th  of  May,  1585. 

Postscript. — My  nephew  wants  a  cap ;  get  one 
made  for  him :  I  will  speak  to  you  about  the 
ring  aftei-wards. 

For  my  very  magnificent  and  re- 
spectable Signor,  the  Signor 
Luca  Scalabrino. 
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I 
I 
mo 


M.  Mag"**.  Sig*.  mio  Oss 


lo  died!  i  Mesi  passati  a  V.  S.  un 
libro  del  Sig*.  Alessandro  Gendaglia:  nel  quale 
erano  alcuni  miei  concieti,  hora  ha  mandato  un 
suo  a  dimandarlomi.  Laontle  vi  prego,  che 
glie  le  diate :  et  havendo  qualche  risposta  de  V 
Illmo.  Patriarca  Oonzaga,  mi  farete  piacere 
di  portarlami  senza  indugio  e  vi  bacio  le  mani. 
Di  S.  Anna  il  p'"^  di  EKcem".  del  1585. 

DiV.  S. 
Ser*.  Torq'*.  Tasso. 

Al  M»».  Mag~.  Sig. 
mio  Oss™.  il  Sig. 
Luea>^sdab]ino. 
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Very  magnif.  and  my  respect.  Signer. 

I  gave,  during  the  last  months,  to 
yoiir  Worship  a  book  of  the  Signor  Alessandro 
Gendaglia,  in  which  were  some  thoughts  of  my 
own :  he  has  now  sent  a  person  to  ask  me  for 
it.  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  that  you  will  give 
it  to  him :  and  when  you  have  any  answer  from 
the  Most  Illustrious  Patriarch  Gonzaga,  you  will 
do  me  a  favour  to  bring  it  to  tne  without  delay, 
and  I  kiss  your  hands. 

From  your  Worship's  Servant, 

Torq,  Tasso. 
St.  Anna^  the  1st  of  Pecember,  1585. 

For  the  very  magnificent  my 
Sig".  the  respectabk  Sig". 
Luca  Scalabrino. 
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lUmo.  Sig'\  e  Padron  mio  Oss*?*. 

Mandai  a  V.  S.  Illma.  queste  setti- 
niane  passate  cinquanta  scudi  d'  oro :  et  moneta 
perch*  io  non  li  posso  tener  sicuri :  e  credo,  chh 
V  Sig%  Luca  Scalabrino ;  al  quale  io  gli  diedi  li 
mahder^  a  buon  ricapito:  non  dico  altro,  se 
non  ch*  in  questa  camera  c*  ^  un  folletto  ch' 
apre  le  Casse  e  toglie  i  danari :  benche  non  in 
gran  quantity  ma  non  cosi  piccola,  che  non 
possa  discomodare  un  povero  come  son  io.  Se 
V.  S.  Illma.  vuol'  farmi  questa  gratia  di  ser- 
barmeli,  me  ne  dia  aviso  e  frattanto  ch*  io  pro- 
ved© d*  altro  sia  contenta,  di  pigliarli  e  le  bacio 
le  mani.    Di  S.  Anna  li  9  di  Dic'^  del  1585* 

• 

Di  V.  S.  R"*. 
,  Aff-**.  Ser*.  Torq^.  Tasso. 

All'  nimo.  e  Rmo.  Sig*. 
e  Pron  mio  Colmo.  11 
Sig.  Patriarca  Gonzaga. 

Roma. 

'  In  the  original  MSS.  the  u  and  v  are  indifferently  used« 
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Most  illustrious  Signor,  and  my  very  respect- 
able Lord, 

I  sent  your  most  illustrious  Lord- 
ship, these  few  weeks  back,  fifty  crowns  in  gold, 
because  I  cannot  keep  them  safely  myself:  an4 
I  presume  that  the  Signor  Luca  Scalabrino,  to 
whom  I  gave  them,  will  see  them  conveyed  safe 
to  hand:  I  shall  only  say,  that  in  this  room 
of  mine  there  is  a  demon  that  opens  the  boxes, 
and  takes  out  the  money:  in  no  great  quan- 
tity,  indeed ;  but  not  so  little  as  not  to  incom- 
mode a  poor  fellow  such  as  I  am.  If  your  most 
illustrious  Lordship  will  do  me  this  favour  to 
take  care  of  them  for  me,  let  me  have  advice 
of  it,  and  whilst  I  provide  otherwise,  perhaps 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  take  them  into 
your  keeping.     I  kiss  your  hands. 

Of  your  very  Rev.  Lordship, 

The  affectionate  Servant^ 
Torquato  Tasso. 

From  St.  Anna,  the  9th  of  December,  of  the  year 

1585. 

To  the  most  Illustrious  and  most 
Rev.  Lord,  and  my  very  re- 
spectable Patron,  the  Lord  Pa- 
triarch Gonzaga. 

Rome. 
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nq.  n. 

R  I  E  N  Z  I. 

TiRABoscHi^  h93  gWen  Rienzi  a  place  amongst 
the  restorers  of  literature ,  but  he  seems  never 
to  have  seen  some  specimens  of  the  tribune's 
composition  existing  in  the  royal  library  at 
Turin.  Indeed  the  Abbe  de  Sade  appears  to 
be  the  only  compiler,  who  has  consulted  these 
manuscripts,  and  he  transcribes  such  only  as 
relate  to  Petrarch.  The  continuer  of  Baronios 
cites  letters  of  Rienzi  ai»ongst  the  secret  episdes 
of  the  Vatican,  but  cannot  be  inferred  to  have 
seep  a  copy  of  the  Turin  papers.*  By  a  strange 
fatality  the  acts  of  the  Roman  tribune  have  tieen 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  a  monastery  at  Liege  ^. 
The  Canon  Hocsemius  has  supplied  us  with  three 
documents  which  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Turin  manuscripts,  and  with  two  others  which 
are  not  in  that  collection.    Hocsemim  was  cited 

^  Storia  della  Lett.  torn.  v.  lib.  ii.  p.  313.  et  seq.  edit. 
Moden.  1775. 

*  Raynaldus  contin.  Baronii  ad  an.  1347.  num.  xiii.  xiv.  et 
seq.  torn.  vi.  p.  44^  et  seq.  edit.  Lucsb,  \f50* 

'  Gesta  Pontificum.  lifioctiens.  scnpserunt  auctores  Leodii 
anno  I6l3.  torn.  ii.  Joan.  Hocsemii  Canon  Leod.  cap.  xxxv. 
Admiranda  de  Nicolao  Jitio  cujusdamn  molendarii  Tribuno  Ro' 
mance  urbis  qffecto^  p.  /^94«  et  seq. 
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and  translated  by  Du  Cerceau^  and  Du  Cerceau 
was  consulted  by  Gibbon,  who  does  not  ap-^ 
pear  to  have  referred  to  the  original.     Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  knew  any  thing  of  the 
existence  of  these  letters,  which,  although  they 
are  not  the  original  acts,  and  although  the  col- 
lection whence  they  were  transferred  to  the 
library  is  unknown,  are  undoubtedly  authentic- 
As  they  relate  to  a  very  singular  personi^e, 
and  afford  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  a  revolutionary  leader  addressed  the  Ro- 
m2i^xk^  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  are  now 
for  the  first  time  published,  together  with  the 
three  papers  of  which  the  Canon  of  Liege  has 
also  furnished  a  copy.     The  original  has  been 
followed  literally,  and  those  words  which  are 
most  doubtful  have  been  prii^ted  in  italics.     A 
translation,  in  which  the  sense  may  not  perhaps 
have  been  always  divined  with  equal  success, 
has  been  confronted  with  the  Latin   Papers. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  letters  that  Rienzi, 
like  CromwelU  adopted  a  spiritual  tone  in  his 
official  discourses;  and  by  no  means  openly, 
or,   at  least,   in   the   first   instance,   declared 
against  the  authority  of  the  Pope.     The  Abb6 
de  Sade  has  argued  at  length  against  the  sup- 
posed  citation  of  the  Pope  by  Rienzi,  when 
the  tribune  commanded  the  rival  Emperors  to 
appear  before  his  tribunal,  but  the  continuer  of 
Baronius  seems  to  have   seen  proofs  of  that 

*  Copjuration  de  NiGola&  Gabrini  dju  4e  Bienzi  Tyjran  4^* 
Ro^p  ^n  1947b  ouvrag^  jgc^uma  da  R.  Pere  Du  Cerceau 
de  la  compagnie  de  Jesuv  k  Paris^  1733. 
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temerity  in  the  Vatican,  and  has  published  the 
excommunication  of  Rienzi  by  Clement  VI. 
The  Liege  annals  contain  a  long  letter  frotn 
Rienzi  to  Raynaldo  de'  Ursi,  Papal  notary,  ex- 
cusing himself  for  the  irregularities  of  his  con-* 
duct  on  the  day  of  his  knighthood,  and  defend- 
ing the  bathing  in  Constantine's  Vase,  and  the 
other  arrogant  or  puerile  ceremonies  which  had 
alienated  the  affection  of  his  former  admirers. 


TRIBUNUS   SBNATUI    POPULOQUB    ROMAKOv 

Exultent  in  circuitu  vestro  montes,  induantur 
colles  gaudio,  et  universe  planities,  atque  vestra 
Romana  civitas,  et  valles  pacem  germinenty  uber- 
tsiie  Jiecundentury  et  eterna  laetitia  repleantur. 
Resurgat  Romana  civitas  diuturne  prostracionis 
a  lapsu,  solium  solite  majestatis  ascendens,  ves- 
titus  viduitatis  deponat  et  lugubres,  sponsalem 
induat  purpuram,  liberum  diadema  caput  ex- 
ordet,  coUa  manilibus  muniat,  resumat  justitie 
sceptrum,  ac  totis  circumfulta,  et  renovata  vir- 
tutibus,  tanquam  sponsa  omata,  se  placituram 
sponsosiio  exhibeat.  Excitentur  sacerdotes  ejus, 
et  proceres,  seniores  ejus,  et  juvenes  matrone, 
pupilli  ,$imul  et  virgines,  omnisque  Romanus 
exercitus  in  voce  salutis  attonitus,  flexis  in 
terram  genibus,  fixis  in  ccelum  oculis,  palmis 
erectis  ad  sidera,  laetissimis  animis  devotissimis 
mentibus,  gratias  Deo  referrant,  et  gloriam  re- 
sonant in  excel^s.  Ecce  namque  coeli  aperti 
sunt,  et  Dei  gloriik,  Dei  patris  orta  lux  Ghristi ; 
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- 1  '  ,  ... 

The  Tribune  to  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people* 

Let  the  mountains;  around  you  exult !  Let  the 
hills,  and  the  plains^  and  your  city  of  Rome  be 
covered  with  joy ;  and  may  the  valleys  shed 
pieace,  and  be  abundantly  fruitful,  and  filled  with 
everlasting  gladness!  May  the  Roman  city, 
ascending  the  throne  of  her  wonted  majesty, 
rise  for  ever  from  the  fall  of  her  long  prostration ! 
Let  her  cast  off  the  garment  of  widowhood  land 
mourning, *and  put  on  the  bridal  purple  !  Let 
her  head  be  adorned  with  the  diadem  of  liberty, 
and  her  neck  strengthened  with  collars !  Let 
her  resume  the  sceptre  of  justice,  and,  strong 
and  regenerate  in  every  virtue,  like  a  fair^ 
dressed  bride,  let  her  shewherself  to  her  bride- 
groom !  May  her  priests  and  elders,  her  young 
and  old  matrons,  her  orphans  and  virgins  be 
raised,  and,  with  the  whole  Roman  army,  roused 
by  the  voice  of  salvation,  on  bended  knees,  with 
eyes  fixisd  on  lieaven,  and  hands  lifted  to  the 
stars,  give  thanks  and  sing  glory  to  God  in  the 
liighest  with  minds  most  cheerful  and  most  de^- 
vout.  For  behold  the  heavenis  are  opened,"and 
the  glory  of  God,  the  light  of  God  the  Father 
of  Christ  has  arisen ;  which,  shedding  upon  ^ns 
the  rays  of  the  Holy  Spirit  amidst  the  dark  sha- 
dows of  death,  has  prepared  for  us  the  grace  of 
imexpected  and  wonderful  brightness.  Behold, 
indeed,  the  most  merciful  Lamb  of  God,^  <50n- 
fbunding  our  sins,  the  most  holy  man,  th^  Ro- 
man PontiflF,  the  Father  of  ouf  city,  Ike  bride- 
groom  and  Lord,  roused  by  the  dam&Cirs  aod 

L  L 
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Spiritus  Sancti  lumen  efFundens  nobis  inter  tew* 
t)rosas  habitantibus  umbras  mortis  preparavit 
gratiam  inopinate  et  admlrabilis  claritatis.  Ecce 
quidem  clementissimus  Agnus  Dei,  peccata 
confundens,  sanctissimus  vir  Romanus  PontifeXt 
iPat^r  Urbis^  Sponsus  et  Dominus  sue  sponse 
clamoribus,  querelis,  et  luctibus  excitatus,  com- 
paciensque  suis  cladibus,  calamitatibus,  et 
ruinis,  ad  renovacionem  ipsius  urbis,  gloriam 
plebisque,  attonitus,  mundi  leticiam,  et  salutem, 
inspiracione  sancti  Spiritus,  sinum  clementie 
sue  gracidsus  aperiens^  mistrkordiam  nobis  pro- 
pinavit^  et  gratiam,  ac  universo  mundo  redemp- 
cionem  promittiti  et  remissionem  gentibus  pec* 
eatorum.  Etenim  post  honorabilem  ambiaxate 
nostre  supplicacionem  non  humano^  varum  di- 
vino  consilio  conformatam,  [perhabita  delibera* 
Clone  matura  Dominorum  Cardinalium,  omni^ 
umque  Romane  curie  prelatorum,  diversis  ac 
yariis  Unguis  in  divinam  consonantibus  volun^ 
tatem  Spiritus,  sancti  oracionibus,  ac  missis  per 
Ainiversas  Christianorum  Ecclesias  celebratisj 
die  vigesima  septima  mensis  hujusmodi  in 
inagna  frequentia  populi  preclari  Romani  exer- 
citus  vocem  gratie  expectantis,  solempnissimci 
iflimo  angelico  premisso  sermone,  in  voce  salutis, 
et  leticie^  decreto  apostolico  ad  futurum  quin- 
quagesimum^  et  sic  deinceps  perpetuo,  annum, 
proitiQlgavit  et  edidit  jubileum ;  nee  non  obla* 
turn  sibi  urbis  dominium  grata  voluntate  susct- 
piiHis,  visitacionem  sedis  apostolice  post  sedata 
Gdlldirum  ^canidalai  cum  inefiabili  novit  affectu^ 
^cmone  vuUu,^  inaQibus,  tpto  decoro  corpora 
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pteints   attd  waillngs   of  his  bride^   and  coth' 
pa^sionating  her  sufierings,   disasters  and  de^. 
structions,  amazed  at  the  regeneration  of  bis 
city  and  exultation  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
gladness  and  salvation  of  the  world,  being  also 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,   and    graciously  > 
opening  the  bosom  of  his  clemency,  has  ac- 
quired for  us  grace  and  mercy,„  and  promised . 
redemption  to  the  world,  and  forgiveness  to? 
sinners.     For,   after   the    honorable   supplica-. 
tion  of  our  Embassy,  ordained,  not  by  human, 
but  divine  counsel,    (inasmuch  as  it  was  sent,, 
after  a  mature  deliberation  of  the  Lords  Cardinals, . 
and  of  all  the  prelates  of  the  Roman.  Senate, 
many  and  various  tongues  according  with  the 
divine  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  in  discourses  and 
masses  celebrated  in  every  Christian  Church) 
He  {the  Pope)  did  on  the  27th  day  of  this  month, 
ip  a  great  assembly  of  the  noble  Roman  people 
and  army,  then  expecting  the  voice  of  grace,, 
most  solemnly^  and  in  an  oration  truly  angelical 
Ispid.  full  of  salvation   and  gladness,  proclaim 
and  ordain  a  Jubilee  by  an  Apostolic  decree: 
on  the  coming  fiftieth  year,  and  so  on  succes* 
sivelyj  assuming  at  the  same  time  with  grati- 
tude  the  government  of  the  city  which  was 
offered  him,  and  accepting,  the  visitation  of  the 
Apostolic  Seat  when  the  scandal  of  the  French 
residence/  shall  have  been  put  an  end  to :  which 
ofifers  he  heard  with  an  ineffs^le  expression  of 
speech,  and  countenance,  and  hands,  and  was  in 
bis  decorous  person,  and  indeed  in  all  exterior 
^ppe«janceS|  animated  beyond  description. 

1  Avignon. 
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tetis  signis  exterioribus,  ultra  quam  dici  pote^ ' 
ritf  animom.  Cum  itaque$  fratred  karissimi,  a 
domino  factum  sit  istud  mirabile  qtcoddam  in 
oculis  intuencium  non<  alitor  nisi  ut  civitas  ve$* 
tra,  Sponsa  Romani  Pontifici*,  expurgata  vici- 
orum  vepribus,  suasibtis  renovata  virtutibte  in 
odorem  unguentorum  suorum  vernarum  susci- 
[4at  sponsum  suum«  Idcirco  letis  vos  precamiir 
in  lacrimis  ardentibus  extorquamur  exortam  ojffic^  • 
tibuSy  quatenuS)  depositis  ferreis  ai>mis,  guerrarum 
fl^mmis  extinciis,  mundiiicatis  cordibus  gratis 
desideriis,  ha^  grat^^  heeo  divina  munera,  hsec 
dona  cselestia  capiatis^  magnificantes  in  hymtiis^ 
psalmis  jobilantes^  et  kudibus,  nomen  Domioi 
nostri  Jesu  Christij  n^cnon  clementissimo  siic- 
eessofi  ejus  Doraiino  nostro  summo  Pontifici  ha- 
miles  gratias  refereiites^  in  cujus  labiia  gratia 
divina  diffusa  renovati  estis,  et  benedicti  eciam 
iti  eternum,  insigitem  purpura,  et  auro  ejus 
sculptam  imaginem  in  Romano  amphitrheatro, 
sen  capitolio  statuerites,  ut  ipsius-clendentissimi 
Patris,  patri^y  auctoriii,  et  liberatoris  urbis 
efteme,  vivat  in  po^teros  leta  et  gloriosa  m6'- 
moria  nullorum  diutumrtate  temporum  peri- 
tura.  Quis  enim  Scipio,  qui&  Caesar,  quis  Me- 
tellus,  Marcellus,  Fabius  liberatores  patrie  ve- 
t^Sribus  rencensisfnus  annalibtis',  et  inextinguabili 
dignos  memoria  judiclatnus,  quorum  sdlempn^^ 
eflSgies  in  preciosis  lapidtbus  sculptas  pro  vir- 
tulis  memoria  et  splfettdore  miramur,  tanta  tan- 
quam  gloria  diecorare  patriam  potuissent  ?  lUi 
quidem  armati  in  bellorum  austeritatibus  muiidi 
qalamitatilHis,  morte^^nguinecividfinp^fii^ 
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Since,  thereforei  my  d$»reat  brethren,  Uiat 
miracle  bas  been  done  in  the  presence  of  all 
of  you,  insomuch  that  your  city,  the  bride  o^ 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  cleansed  from  the  thorns 
of  her  vices,  and  regenerate  in  virtue,  receives 
her  bridegroom  into  the  odours  of  her  own 
vernal  perfumes,  we  beseech  you  with  ardent 
tears  of  joy  to  cast  off  your  iron  armour,  to 
extinguish  the  flames  of  war,  and  with  hearty 
cleansed  of  all  your  cherished  desires,  to  aqcept 
these  precious  divine  gifts,  magnifying  and  ex-r 
tolling  in  hymns  and  psalms  the  name  of  our 
!|^ord  Jesus  Christ,  and  offering  our  humble 
thanks  to  his  successor  our  Lord  the  supreme 
Poxjitiff,  by  whom  ye  are  regenerate  and  blessed 
for  ever,  through  the  diving  grace  poured  forth 
from  his  lips:  and  do  ye;  place  his  im^^ge^i 
adorned  with  purple  ^nd  gold,  in  the  Amphi* 
theatre,  that  the  njemory  of  the  most  mercifyi 
Father  of  his  country,  the  founder  and  liberator 
of  the  Eternal  City,  may  live  renowned  and 
survive  all  time.  jEor  wbut  Scipio,  what  Caesar;, 
what  Metellus,  Marqj^Jlus,  Fabius,-^names  of 
ancient  renown,  and  whom  ^  liberators  of 
theif  country  we  4eem  worthy  of  imperishable 
memory,  and  whose  venerable  and  precious 
statues  are  admired  as  monuments  of  their  virtue, 
and  also  for  their  splendour, -inwho  of  them 
have  adorned  their  ppon try  .with  so  much  glory  ? 
^-fThey,  ipde^Bd,  in  aro)^,  andiamidst  thehardships 
of  war,  andjthe  miseries  of man]{iiid,  and  the  blood 
and  destruction  of  their  fbllow  citizens,  obtained 
victQries:  but  he,  unsolicited,  has  prepared  for 
pur  g^es^nd  those  pf  posterity  triumphs  immortal 
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parwre  victorias.  Hie  hon  ridgatus  cum  omnium 
vita,  leticia  civium,  et  salute,  immortales,  ac 
eternos  subjecit  ociilis  posteritatis  et  nostris  solo 
verbo  triumphos.  Nonne  hie  est  qui  spirituali- 
bus  telis  armatus  exurgens,  adver$us  preserites, 
;  futurasque  calamitates  patrie,  providum  bellum 
gerens,  omnem  miseriam  inopum,  gentium  pau* 
peiniit),  Romane  reipublice  debilitate,  ac  paratara 
desperate  plebis  mortem,  uno  sanctissimo  ac  tri- 
umphali  verbo  delevit  ?  Venerandam  itaque  et 
colendam  hujus  Patris  memoriam  Romamtm 
genus  ceterorum  memoriis  antecellat,  presentes 
predicent,  et  levata  nacio  future  posteritatis 
expectet,  honorificantes  denique  urbem  ac  ves- 
tram  sanctissimam  tantis  muneribus  dignam, 
tantis  hdnbribus  celitlis  validatam,  per  quam, 
iratres  carissimi,  nisi  solutis  viciorum  calcia- 
meiitis,  et  iuno^entibus,  ac  mundatis  pedibus 
ambiilare  gentibus  hon  liceret,'quoniam  locus  in 
quo  statis,'et  vivitis,  terra  yerissiime  sancta  est. 
'  Annunciando  denique  vabis  id  gaudium,  quod 
si  Dominusnoster  summus  Pbntifex  per  banc  ee- 
lestem  gratiam  vos  virtiites,  e!t  vicia  expurgare, 
optata  sibi  fama  dictante,  p^rceperit,  apertis 
tociens  clemehci^  siias  alis  ad  v'isitacioiiem  dilectt^ 
urbis  sue,  cum  cdmitiva;  apostolorum,  cicim^ 
qaam  gentes  credereint,  tranWolabit.    /  ^ 

Nicolaus  Laurencii,  Romadus  Consul,  orpha- 
norum,  viduarum^  et  pauperium  uniciis  popu- 
laris  legatus  ad  Dominum  nostrum  Romanum 
Pontificem  animo,  manuqiie  prbpriis^ 

^  This  lettar  is  macked^  fol.  182«  v.  183.  of  the  Codei; 
^Tauri^ensis^  and  ha&  never  before  been  pubKghed* 
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and  eternal  by  giving  life  to  all,  and  happiness 
and  safety  to  the  state>  by  his  word  alone  !  Is  it 
ijof;  he,  who,  armed  with  spiritual  weapons,  war- 
ring against  the  present  and  future  calamities  of 
his  country,  has  relieved  the  misery  of  nations, 
^lade  wretched  and  poor  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  has  driven  away 
from  the  despairing  pepple  the  de^th  which  was 
ready  for  them,  and  has  ^one  all  this  t^y  ope  mpst 
holy  and  triumphant  word  ? 

Let  the  Roman  race,  therefore,  prefer  the 
yenerable  memory  of  this  Jheir  Father  to  the 
memory  of  all  others ;  let  the  present  people 
foretel,  and  let  our  rising  poste;'ity  hope  for 
another  such  !  Finally  let  i^s  honour  your 
most  holy  city  worthy  pf  such  grpat  gifts,  and 
strengthened  with  so  great  glory  from  alcove, 
and  through  which,  my  4eafest  brethren,  it  is 
not  permitted  for  the  nations  to  walk  except 
the  sandals  of  their  vices  be  loosened,  and  their 
feet  be  clean  and  innocent,  for  veri|y  th^  soil 
on  wljich'you  stand  and  live  is  holy  I 

Lastly,  I  annoi|nce  these  gla4  tidings  to  yoii, 
that  if  our  ipaster  the  high  JPpntiff  shguld  recpjve 
a  previous  rieport  pf  your  purifipation  by  i?ieans 
of  the  divine  gr^ce,  he  will  open  the  wings  of 
his  repeated  clemency,  and  fly  to  visit  his  beloved 
city  witj^  the  compai^y  of  hii?  Appstles  quicker 
than  the  i^ations  do  expect, 
.  Nicolas  the  son  of  ly^jirentius,  the  Romai)L 
Consul,  the  only  Legate  of  the  people,  for  th^j 
Orphans,  the  Widpws,  and  the  Poor,  to  ouf. 
inaster  the  supreme  f^ont^^  pf  his  owq  wUl^  9p4 
^r^th  his  t)wn  hand^ 
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Copia  lilerartim^  qicas  misit  Tribunus  Populo  et 
Universitati  Viterbii  de  obediential  ac  subsidio 
requisitis  pet  eum  pro  republica  gubernanda. 

Auctofe  clementigsimo  Domino  nostro  J^su 
Christo.  Nicolaus,  Severus  et  Clemens,  Liber- 
tatis,  pacis,  jij^sticieque  Tribunus,  et  sacre  Ro- 
matie  rei  publice  Libersitor,  nobilibus  et  piru- 
dentibus  viris,Potestati,  Capitaiieo,  Bonis  Homf- 
xubuiB,  Sindicb,  Consilio,  et  Communi  Civitatis 
Viterbii  in  Tuscia  constitutis,  sacri  Romam 
Populi  filiis,  et  4^votis,  salatem,  et  cum  recoh- 
clliacione  Dei  pacem  et  justiciam  venerajr^ 

Denunciamus  vobis  id  gaudium  Domini  satictt 
Spiritus,  quod  pius  Pater,  et  Dominus  noster 
Jesus  Christus  in'hac  veneranda  die  feBtivitatis 
Pasche  Pentecoste  per  inspiracionem  sanctam 
hujus  sancte  urbis,  et  populo  ejus,  ac  et  vobis 
et  omnibus  fidelibus  pdpulis  viris,  qui  nostra 
membra  consistunit,  dignatus  est  miseracorditer 
elargiri.  Sane  cum  status  ipsius  aln)e  urbis,  et 
populi,  ac  tocius  Romane  Provinpie  pravorum; 
et  crudelium  rectorum  et  destructorum  ipsiu^ 
esset  ex  omni  parte  quassatus,  in  perdicionem, 
et  miserabilem  destrucionem  jain  deduciiuvj 
adeoque  intime  in  eadem  alma  urbe  ornnis  erat 
xnortificata  justicia,  pax  expulsa,  prostrata  li- 
bertas,  ablata  securitas,  dampnata  caritias,  mi" 
sericordia  et  devocio  prophanate,  quod  nondum 
extranei  et  peregrini  veri  Christi  cives  Roman! 
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Copy  afihe  Letters  which  the  Tripwie  sent  to  the 
People  and  University  of  Viterbo^  concerning 
the  Obedience  and  Assistance  required  from 
them  in  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc. 

Under  the  authority  of  our  most  merciful 
■Lord  Jesu&  Qirist.  Nicolas,  the  Severe  and 
Merciful,  of  liberty,  peace,  and  justice,  the  Tri- 
Jbune,  and  the  Liberator  of  the  sacred  Roman 
republic,  to  the  Noble  sind  Prudent  Men,  to  the 
todest^,  to  th^  Captain,  to  the  Good  Men, 
to  the  Sindic,  to  the  Council,  and  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Tuscan  city  of 
Viterbo,  the  devoted  children  of  the  Rom^n 
^ople,  health,  and  Jthrough  the  reconciliation 
x>f  God,  the  love  of  peace  and  justice. 

We  announce  to  you  tlie  joy  of  the  Lord  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which,  on  the  venerable  day  of 
tb^  festival  of  the  passover,  our  pious  father  and 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  has  vouchsafed  in  his  mercy 
to  bestow  upon  his  people,  j^nd  upon,  you, ,  and 
all  the  faithful  who  compose  our  members, 
through  the  holy  inspirations  of  this  sacred  city, 
Veril}',  when  the  state  of  the  cherished  city  itself, 
of  th^e  people^  apd  the  whole  Roman  province, 
wp,s  convulsed  pn  every  side,  and  reduced  to 
perdition  and  wretched  ruin,  by  its  deprav^ed, 
zfidi  cruel,  and  destroying  rulers, — ^and  justice 
was  so  inwardly  death-stricken  in  the  same  city, 
tranquillity  so  expelled,  liberty  so  prostrate, 
security  so  taken  away,  jcharity  so  injured, 
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carksimi  provinciales  ad  comitatum  nostrt  nuU 
latenus  ibidem  venire  poterant,  vel  ihibi*  renia- 
nere  secari,  qainmino  oppressiones  undique, 
sediciones,  hostilitates,  et  guerre>  distruciones 
animaliutn,  incendia  intus  et  extra,  marique, 
continue  effrenatissime  penetrabantur,  cum 
magnis  ipsius  sancte  urbis,  et  totius  Romane 
provincie  periculis,  jacturis  et  dampnis  anima- 
rum,  bonorum  et  corporum,  et  detrimento  non 
modico  totius  fidei  christiane  heu!  jam  dimi>- 
nute,  et  quasi  totaliter-derelicte  erant  pefegri- 
naciones,  et  visitaciones  ind^lgenciarum  et 
itinerum  Sanctissimorum  Apostolorum  Petri,  et 
Paul],  civium,  principumque  nostrorum,  et  alio- 
rum  sanctorum  Apostolorum  quorum  octo  in 
eadem  urbe  corpora  requiescunt,  et  sanctorum 
infinitorum  Martyrum,  atque  virginum,  in  quo- 
rum sanguine  ipsa  sancta  civitas  est  fundata; 
.  nee  mirandum  erat,  quin  ipsa  sancta  civitas, 
que  ad  consolacionem  animarum  constructa 
fuit,  et  que  fidelium  omnium  debet  esse  refu- 
gium,  facta  erat  offensionis  silva,  et  spelunca 
latronum  pocius  quam  civitas  appareba^t;  vos 
etiam,  et  alii  devoti  populi  nostri  nullum  ab 
ipsa  urbe  poteratis  percipere  consilium,  auxi.. 
lium,  vel  favoreni,  qui  primo  sub  specie  senatus, 
sub  nomine  capitaneatus,  sub  colore  milicie 
eratis  pppressi,  et  injuste  sepius  lacerati.  Igitur 
prefatus  Pater  et  Dominus  noster  Jesus  ChristUd 
ad  preces,  ut  credimus,  Beatorum  Petri  et  PauH 
apostolorum,  civium  principum  et  custodool 
nostrorum,  misericorditet*  excitatus^  a4.  conscK< 
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and  piety  and  devotion  so  profaned,  that  the 
foreign  pilgrims,  the  true  citizens  of  Christen- 
dom, and  our  very  dear  Roman  provincials,  could 
(not  reach  our  convocations,  or  remain  in  them 
securely.  But  owing  to  the  oppressions  on  every 
side,  the  seditions,  hostilities,  and  wars,  the 
ravage  of  living  beings,  the  conflagrations  which, 
within  and  without,  upon  the  land,  and  on  the  wa- 
ters were  continually  raging,  with  great  danger 
to  the  sjtcred  city  itself,  and  to  the  whole  Roman 
province,  with  the  loss  and  destruction  of  soul, 
and  body,  and  property,  and  with  no  small  detri- 
ment to  the  whole  Christian  faith,  now,  alas, 
decayed!  the  pilgrimages  and  the  visitation  for 
indulgences,  and  to  the  shrines  of  the  most  holy 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  our  citizens  and  chiefs, 
and  of  other  holy  apostles,  eight  of  whose  bo- 
dies rest  in  this  city,  and  pf  innumerable  holy 
martyrs  and  virgins,  in  whose  blood  the  very 
city  itself  is  founded,  became  as  it  were  totally 
abandoned:  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  holy  city  itself,  which  was  made  for  the 
comfort  of  our  souls,  and  should  be  the  refuge 
of  all  the  faithful^  became  a  forest  of  crimes, 
and  resembled  a  den  of  thieves  more  than  a 
city :  ye  also  and  others  of  our  devoted  people 
were  not  able  to  obtain  counsel,  or  assistance, 
or  favour  from  the  city,  but  were  oppressed, 
and  oftentimes  unjustly  injured  iirst  by  what 
was  called  a  Senate,  then  under  the  name  of  a  Ca- 
pita^ate,  and  with  thepretext  of  military  service* 
WJieirefore  our  afpresaid  Father^  and  Loxd 
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'lacionem  xkon  solum  Romanorum  civium,  ve- 
rum  tocius  nostre  provincie  cemitatwn^  pere- 
grinorum>  et  aliorum  omnium  fidelium  Chris- 
tianorum,  ip$um  Romauum  populum  inspira- 
cion^  splritus  sancti  ad  veritatem,  et  concordiam 
revoeavit,  ad  desiderium  libertatis,«  justicie,  Ib- 
ilaiQmavit,  et  ^A  salutem,  et  defensionem  suam, 
et  nostram  tnirabiliter  illustrayity  et/ad  observa- 
qionem  parpetuam  bone  voluntatis^  sancte,.  et 
juate  deliberacionis  eorum :  idem  populus,  nobis, 
licet  indignoj  plenam,  et  liberam  potestatem,  et 
auctoritatem  reformandi,  et  conservandi  statum 
paqificum  4icte  urbis,  et  tocius  Romane  pro- 
vlncie,  ac  liberum  professus  arbitrium  com- 
mi^t,  et  concessit  in  suo  publico^  et  soiempois- 
simo  Parlamento,  ac  plena  concordia  tocius  po- 
puli  prelibati.  Nos  autem,  licet  ad  supporta- 
cionem  tanti  oneris  humeros  nostros  insuffi- 
cienteSy  et  debiles  cognoscamus ;  tamen,  aper^ 
$»ime  c.ognoscentes,  quod  a.  Domino  factum 
<^t  istud^  et  est  mirabilius  in  oculis  nostris>  et 
de  gratia  Dei,  et  beatorum  Petri,  et  Pauli,  ejus 
gratia,  et  favore  confisi^  ac  de  Romani  populi 
nc^tris,  et  tocius  Romane  provincie  sequelis,  et 
suffragiis  spem  habentes,  auctoritatem,  et  potes- 
tatem  predictas  devoto  corde,  et  animo  virili 
suscepimus,  et  ad  reformacionem,  et  renova- 
.cionem  justicie,  libertatis,  et  securitatis,  sta- 
tuesque pacifici  prefate  Romane  urbis,  ac  totius 
provincie,  oculos  nostre  mentis  direximus,  eft 
prosequi  intendimmvinYitQty  et  petenter,  ^cutl- 
^^m  ordinem  antique  juirticiey  per  virtutem 
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Jesus  Christ,  moved  with  compassion,  as  wfe 
beKeve,  by  the  prayers  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
Feter  afid  Paul,  our  chief  citizens  and  guar- 
dians, hath  (for  the  comforting  not  only  of  our 
Roman  citizens,  but  of  all  the  provinces  and 
counties  and  of  all  pilgrims  and  other  faithful 
Chrtsttans)  recalled  this  very  Roman  people  to 
truth  and  concord  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  add  hath  inflamed  them  with  a  desirfe  of 
liberty  and  justice,  and  enlightened  them  f&r 
their  security, for  their  own  atid  our  defence,  and 
for  the  perpetual  obseirvance  of  good  will,  of  holy, 
and  upright  judgments     And  this  same  people 
hath,  of  their  own  free  will,  and  unanimous  ^^ 
eord  in  their  public  and  most  solemn  parliament, 
granted  and  cfitrusted  to  us,  though  unworthy^ 
fiill  attid  ftee  power  and  authority  to  reform  iand 
preserve  the  trani(|uil  state  of  the  said  city,  and  of 
the  whole  Roman  province--and,  notwitbstand- 
iitg  we  feel  our  shoulders  insufficient,  and  too 
weak  for  so  grisat  a  load,  yet,  freeing  inost  clearly 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  is  a  miracle 
in  mir  eyes,  amd  trusting,  through  the  grace  of 
6^,  and  the  blessed  P^ter  a^d  Paul,  to  his  grace 
and  favour,  and  relying  on  the  followers  and  suf* 
frages  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  the  whole  Ro* 
ihan  province,  we  have  with  a  devout  heart  and 
^anly  resolution  taken  upon  ourselves  the  afore* 
*tid  authority  and  power,  and  have  directed  the 
eyes  of  bur  mind  to  the  reform  and  regeneration 
<ftf  jiistice,  liberty,  security,  ahd  tnttlquillity 
6f  the  aforesaid  RoBUBm  city,  ahd  whble  pro-i 
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jattei  fortisque  milicie  moderacione:  Qciaj^rc^ 
ter  nobilitatem,  prudenciand  et  devocionem  \tB* 
tram  pre&entibus  exhortamuri  gratlad  reddatis 
altissimo  salvatori,  ac  sanctissimis  apostolis  suis^ 
quaniam  in  tempus  afflictionis,  et  desperacionb 
propinaverunt  Romano  populo^  ac  nobis  consO"^ 
lacionis  remedium,  ac  salutis;  suscipientes  et 
participante^  nobiscum  hoc  donum  Dei  cum 
magna  leticia,  gestis  et'  gaudiis  manifestis ;  n^^ 
non  ad  domandiim  protinus^  et  protei^endum 
superhiam,  et  tirampnidem  quoumcunque  re^ 
bellium ;  credentes  hunc  vobis  a  Christo  000*^ 
cessum  impedire  quomodolibet,  vel  turbare 
statum,  propulsata  campana  communis^  et  pr^-. 
conibus.  destinatis  sollicitatis  populu^,  et  com-» 
mune  ad  preparandum  se  armis,  equis,  et  cetem: 
opportunis  ad  eitereitum',  et  destrucionem  eo< 
rum,  et  exterminidm  manifestum,  et  sub  pro*' 
tecione  Dei^  et  vexillo  sancte  justicie  cum  ma*' 
nibus  nostris,  superbie  et  tirampnides  confun« 
dentur,  et  libertas,  pax,  et  justitia  per  totam^* 
Romanatp  provinciam  reformetur.  Nihilom^^^ 
nus  vobis  tenore  presentium»  sub  fide,  legalitate, 
et  pena  arbitraria  precipimusy  et  mandami}S^ 
quatenus  infra  tres  dies  post  asignacionem  plre^ 
sentium,  mictatis  ad  nps  duQS  syndieo$y  et  am- 
baxiatores  ydoneos:  vestra  te^rre  ad  consilium,  et.^ 
Parlatpentum^.que  intendimus  in  eis  diebus  in; 
Romanorum  qommpdo  ad  sali^em,  et  p^ceoij 
tpcius  nostre  provincie  celebrsire :  yojumu^quey, 
et  in  lignum  c^ritatis  et  ampris  preseptfbut. 
ppstulamus,  qu^teuus  upum  sapientuin   juns 
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vtnce,  and  we  will  resolutely  and  strenuously 
follow  up  the  order  of  ancient  justice,  by 
virtue  of  a  constitutional  >nd  moderately  strong 
army. 

We  therefore  recommend  it  to  your  dignity, 
and  prudence,  and  devotion,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  most  high  Saviour,  and  to  his  holy  apostles, 
because  that  in  the  season  of  affliction  and  de- 
spair they  have  greeted  the  Roman  people  and 
us  with  comfort  and  salvation,  partaking  and 
participating  with  us  in  this  gift  of  God  with  ex* 
ceeding  gladness  and  manifest  signs  of  joy.  We 
exhort  you  also  to  subdue  and  quell  the  pride, 
tyranny,  and  rebellion  of  those  who  think  to 
harass  and  confound  this  state,  granted  us  by 
Christ,  in  whatsoever  manner  it  may  be :  do  you 
by  sounding  the  alarm  beft,  or  by  the  public 
criers  destined  for  that  purpose,  summon  the 
people  and  Commune  to  equip  themselves  with 
arms,  horses,  and  other  warlike  materials  for  the 
destruction  of  any  such,  and  for  their  manifest 
extermination :  so  that  under  the  protection  of 
God,  and  the  standard  of  holy  justice  in  our 
hands,  may  their  pride  and  usurpation  be  con- 
founded, and  liberty,  peace,  and  justice,  be  re- 
formed through  the  whole  Roman  province. 
We  no  less  command  and  order,  by  the  tenor 
of  these  presents  under  your  faith,  loyalty,  and 
for  fear  of  such  penalties  as  may  seem  fitting, 
that  you  send  two  proper  Sindics  and  Ambas- 
sadors of  your  district  to  our  council  and  par- 
liament, which  we  mean  to  hold  in  these  days, 
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peritum,  quern  vos  duxeritis  eligendum,  ad  nos 
partieulariter  destinetis,  quern  ex  nunc  in  nu- 
mero  judicum  consistorii  nostri  cum  sabuto^ 
gagiis,  et  muneribus  conjunctis  pro  sex  mensi* 
bus  deputamus.  Datum  in  Capitolio,  vigesimo 
quarto  mensi^^Maii  decima  quinta  indicioi^e\ 

1  This  19  marked  fol.  \66  in  the  Turin  M9S.  It  has  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt  at  emenda- 
tions:  the  style  and  historical  notices,  not  the  language, 
being  the  principal  object  of  pubh'shmg  these  letters.  The 
absence  of  the  diphthong  is  observable  ibrmighout  the  whole 
of  the  iQanuscript. 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  Romans,  and  the  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  our  whole  province:  and  we 
will,  and  by  these  presents  do  require,  as  a  token 
of  our  affection  and  love,  that  you  specifically 
appoint  for  us  at  least  one  wise  man  learned  in 
the  law,  whom  you  shall .  deem  eligible,  and 
whom  we,  from  this  date,  depute  among  the 
number  of  judges  of  our  constitution,  with  the 
salaries,  profits,  and  emoluments  appertaining. 

Given  in  the  Capitol,  the  24th  day  of  May, 
13th  indiction. 


M  M 
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Responsio  Domini  Tribuni  tratismissa  amico  stio 
in  Romana  Curia  commoranti^  eo  quod  prima 
iibi  scripseraty  quod  dicebatur  per  Curiam  quod 
terrore  prtteriti  volebat  dimittere  qfficium  Tri- 

bunatus. 

* 

Amice  Karissime.  Inter  caosas  alias,  quibu» 
multiplicitur  vobis  afficimur,  continue  obliga- 
mur,  et  tenemur  vobis  de  frequentia  literarum^ 
quas  nobis  ita  soUicite  direxistis,  et  si  ad  ea  non 
hucusque  rescripsimus^  non  processit  ex  aUa 
quam  ex  diversitate  ardua^  et  arduitate  diversa 
negociorum,  qnibus  persona  nostra  continue 
occupatur.  Scire  tamen  vos  cupimus,  et  tenere 
certissimum,  quod  urbs  sic  reducta  est  ad  sta* 
turn,  Spiritu  Sancto  faciente,  pacificum,  libe- 

rum,  et  felicem,  quod  non  videntibus  impossi- 
bile  foret  credi :  nemo  enim  credere  posset 
Romanum  populum  plenum  dissidiis,  hactenus. 
sordidum  omni  genere  viciorum,  reductum  ad 
tante  unitatis  effectum,  ad  tantumque  amorem 
justicie,  et  honeste  virtutis,  et  pacis  in  tanta 
temporis  brevitate  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  domitis  cessanti- 
bus  odiis,  percussionibus,  homicidiis,  et  rapinis. 
Nee  est  in  urbe  qui  ludo  liti  audeat  taxillari ; 
qui  Deum,  vel  sanctos  audeat  lacessire  blasphe* 
mia;  nee  laicus  quispiam,  qui  teneat  con- 
cubinam,  inimicantes  omnes  gaudent;  etiam 
leta^  pace  uxcn'es,  diucius  a  viris  abjecte,  ad 
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Reply  of  the  Lord  Tribune  sent  to  his  friend  in 
the  Roman  court^  to  that  which  he  had  written; 
mentioning  the  report  that  prevailed  i$i  the  court 
thut,  alarmed  at  what  had  Iiappen€dy  he  was  de* 
sirous  of  resigning  the  Tribuneship. 


■  Dearest  Friend. 

Amongst  the  other  causes  on  accoutit 
of  which  we  are  in  innumerable  ways  ^ected 
towards  you,  we  are  continitally  obliged  and 
beholden  to  you  for  the  frequency  of  the  letters 
which  you  have  written  to  us  j  and  if  we  have 
not  hitherto  replied  to  them^  it  has  only  pro- 
ceeded from  the  difficult  variety  and  various 
difficulty  of  the  concerns  with  which  our  person 
is  continually  occupied. 

We  are  desirous,  however,  that  you  should 
know  and  be  assured  that,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  city  has  been  brought  back  to  a; 
state  so  tranquil,  free,  and  happy,  as  to  be  incre* 
dible  to  those  who  do  not  witness  it ;  for  it  ia 
not  to  be  believed  that  the  Roman  people,  till 
now  full  of  dissension,  and  corrupted  by  every 
description  of  vice,  sholild  be  so  soon  reduced 
to  a  state  of  such  unanimity,  and  to  so  great  a 
love  of  justice,  honourable  virtue,  and  peace, 
and  that  hatred,  assaults,  murder,  and  rapine' 
should  be  subdued  and  put  an  end  to.     Nor 
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viros  reducte  sunt.  Magnates,  quibus  ineqoa 
rerum  communitas  causam  disseilsionis  pre- 
stabaty  ad  divisionem,  et  porcionem  equalem ; 
wee  .uon  et  discorde$  omne^, ad  conc^rdiam 
t^tppore  isto  nostri  regiminis .  per  Del  gratiam 
mirabiliter  sunt  reducti;  et.  totus  Romanus 
populus  ad.devocionem  accensi  plusquam  nun- 
quam  fuerunt  a  nativitate  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christ!  gloriosissimi.  Quilibet  suo  gaudet, 
quilibet  de  suo  vivere  est  contentus.  Securi  ad 
urbem  veniunt  qui  solebant  In  urbis  januis 
spbliari  peregrini  cujuslibet  nationis.  Fax 
viget,  et  floret  securi tas.  Non  suAt  modo  Cas- 
tra  Potentum,  ut  hactenus,  spelunce  latronumj 
nee  retinent  eos  silve.  Et  novit  Deus,  cui 
omnia  patent,  quod  non  ambicio  dignitatis, 
officii,  fame,  honoris,  vel  aure  mundialis,  quam 
semper  abhorrui,  sicut»  cenum,  sed  desiderium 
communis  boni  tocius  reipublice  hujusque  sane-' 
tissimi  status  induxit  nos  colla  submittere  jugo 
adeo  ponderoso  ^  *  *  *  nostris  humeris  non  ab 
homine,  sed  a  Deo,  qui  novit  si  officium  istud 
fuit  per  nos  precibus  procuratum;  si  officia, 
Deiieficia,  et  honores  consanguiheis  nostris  con- 
tulimus ',  si  nobis  pecuniani  cumulamus  ^  si  a 
veritate  recedimus ;  si  homines  tenemus  in  verbis, 
si  nobis,  vel  heredibus  nostris  facimus  composi- 
clones;  si  in  ciborum  dulcedine,  aiit  voluptate 
allqua  delectamur ;  et  si  quidquam  gerimus 
simulatum.  Testis  est  nobis  Deus  de  lis,  que 
fecfmus  et  facimus  pauperibus,  vlduls,  orphan  is 
et  pupiUis.    Multo  vivebat  quietius  Cola  Lau- 
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is  til  ere  any  person  in  the  dity  who  dftres  to  play 
at  forbidden  games,  nor  to  provoke  God  or  his 
saints  with  blasphemy ;  there  is  no  layman  who 
keeps  his  concubine;  all  enemies  are  recon- 
ciled; and  even  wives;  who  had  been  teng 
cast  oflP,  return  to  their  husbands.  The  noblesi 
who  had  grounds  of  dissension  in  the  unjust  com- 
munity of  property,  have  consented  to  an  equal 
division  and  proportion ;.  all  the  discontented, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  are  wonderfully 
brought  to  contentment  in  this  period  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  the  whole  Roman  people  has  been 
animated  to  a  devotion,  such  as  has  never  been 
wittiessed  since  the  nativity  of  our  most  glo- 
rious Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Every  man  enjoys  his 
own :  every  man  is  content  to  live  on  his 
own.  Pilgrims  of  every  nation,  who  used  to  be 
plundered  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  now  come  to 
us  in  safety.  Peace  blossoms  forth,  and  security 
flourishes.    The  castles  of  the  nobles  are  not 

• 

as  hitherto  dens  of  thieves ;  nor  do  our  woods 
abound  with  robbers.  And  God,  by  whom  all 
things  are  seen,  knows  that  no  ambition  for 
dignity,  office,  fame,  honour,  or  worldly  favour, 
which  I  have  always  abhorred  like  dirt,  but 
anxiety  for  the  general  good  of  the  Republic, 
and  of  this  holy  state,  induced  us  to  submit  our 
neck  to  so  ponderous  a  yoke,  placed  upon  our 
s^ioulders  not  by  man  but  by  God,  who  can 
testify  whether  this  office  was  put  upon  us  at 
our  own  intreaties ;  whether  we  have  conferred 
places,  benefits,  or  honours  upon  our  relations ; 
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irentiun  qu$m  Tribanus.  Sed  pro  huius  loci 
bmti  amoi'e  labores  reputamus  nobis  singulos 
ad  quietem^imroo  in  testimonio  Spiritus  Sancti, 
et  Beatorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  qao* 
rum  causam  prosequimur^  et  tuemur.  H^ura 
diei  quietem  sumere  possumus;  sed  noctem 
4iddimus  open,  et  labori. 
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whether  we  have  heaped  up  money  for  our- 
selves ;  whether  departed  from  tryth ;  whether 
we  have  held  men  together  by  words  only; 
whether  we  compound  for  ourselves  or  our  heirs ; 
whether  we  are  fond  of  luxury  in  our  food,  or  of 
any  voluptuousness;  and  whether  we  have  done 
any  thing  with  hypocrisy.  God  is  our  witness  of 
what  we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  for  the  poor— 
for  the  widows,  and  for  the  orphans,  and  all  the 
young.  Cola  the  son  of  Laurence  lived  much 
mbre  tranquilly  than  Cola  the  Tribune :  but  for 
the  love  which  we  bear  to  this  place,  we  consider* 
all  our  labours  are  for  its  tranquillity,  and  for 
this  we  appeal  to  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul^  whose 
cause  we  follow  and  defend.  At  the  hour  of 
day  we  can  take  rest,  but  tbe  night  we  give  to 
labour  and  study. 
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Primum  Membrum  present  is  Litere. 

Ad  id  autem,  quod  sc^bitis  audivisse,  quod 

inceptupi  jam  terreri^  scire  vos  facitnuSy  quod 

sic  Spiritus  Sanctus,  per   qiiem  dirigimur,  et 

movtmur^  facit  auimum  nostrum  fortem,  quod 

tilla  discrimina  non  timemus ;  immo  si  totus 

mundus,  et  homines  sancte  fidei  christi^ne,  et 

perfidiarum  hebraice,  et  pagane  contrariarentur 

pobis,  non  propterea  terremur.     Nobis  enim 

propositum  est  cum  reverencia  Dei,  et  SMscte 

Matris  Ecclesie>  et  pro  amore,  et  cultu  justide 

velle  mori.      TaUs  autem  timoris  opinio,  qui 

nunquam  cecidit .  nee  cadere   poterit  in  cor 

nostrum,  potuit  fertasse  procedere  ex  eo,  quod, 

dum  pridem,  in  -concilio  peterimus,  quod  istud 

officium  in  diversas  personas   singulis   tribus 

mensibus  mutaretur,  illi,  qui  in  concilio  erant 

aperatis  pre  tristitia  vestibus,  omnes  concla- 

p^antes   lacrimabiliter   responderunt,  dicentes 

aut  quod  iste  status  sanctissimus  decidat,  et 

regimen  istud  ad  aliud  deveniret,  singuli  mo- 

riamur,  ita  quod  illud,  quod  faciebamus  causa 

virtutis,  adscripsit  nobis  aliena  ignorancia  ad 

timorem.    Nee  id  ob  aliud  petebamus,  nisi  ne 

causa  nostri  ad  perpetuitatem  officii  aspirare 

aliquatenus  crederemur. 
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First  Part  of  this  Letter. 

With  r^ard  to  what  you  mention  as  having 
heard,  that  we  had  begun  to  be  frightened,  we 
^ve  you  to  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  which  go* 
verns  and  cherishes  us<  so  fortifies  our  mind  that 
we  fear  no  perils ;  nay,  if  the  whole  world j  both 
people  of  the  holy  Christian  faith,  and  perfidious 
Jews  and  Pagans  should  oppose,  we  would  not 
therefore  be  dismayed  ;  for  it  is  our  intention 
and  desire  with  all  due  reverence  to  God,  and 
our  Holy  Mother  Church,  to  die  for  the  love 
and  maintainance  of  justice. 

But  is  it  probable  that  such  mention  of  terror, 

which  never  did,  and  never  can,  reach  our  heart, 

arose   from   this  circumstance,  that  when  we 

proposed  in  council  that  this  office  should  be 

changed  and  given  to  different  persons  every 

three  months,  those  who  were  present,  tearing 

their  garments  in  sadness,  and  weeping,  began 

to  exclaim,  that  *♦  the  Good  Estate  itself  would 

*'  perish,  that  the  government  would  undergo  a 

**  change,  and  all  would  be  slain'* — so  that  what 

we  did  out  of  our  love  of  virtue,  the  ignorance 

of  others  hath  ascribed  to  fear.    And  we  only 

desir^  this  measure,  that  we  might  not  be 

thought  in  any  way,  on  our  own  account,  tp 

aspire  to  hold  this  office  in  perpetuity. 
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Secundum  Mtmbrum. 

Vos  etiatn  cujmnus  non  latere,  quod  Jdannes 
4c  Vice,  olito  prefectus  fricida  (fatrkidaj  et 
prodltot  vocatus,  et  expectatus  diutius,  venire 
holuit  ad  mandata ;  propter  quod  cpntra  eum 
dlirexiiniis  nostrum  victoriosum  exercitum,  qui 
jam  occupavit  Vetrallam,  et  Viterbium  tenet 
obsessum,  quod  continue  devastatur.  Omnes 
quoque  Tuscie  Civitates  miserunt  jam  in  ser- 
Vitio  nostror  ^t  Romani  Populi  ,in  dictum  nos- 
trum exercitum  auxilia  gentii^  sue.  Omnes  hoc 
statu  letantur,  omnes  Romano  populo  favent 
contra  proditorem  prefatum.  Soli  rectores  Pa- 
trimonii, et  Campanie  assistunt^  et  subfaveiit 
proditori  qui  aliter  fuerant  sui  hostes;  de  quo 
etsi  dolemus,  sine  causa  no^  tractari  indebite  ab 
eisdein,  altiori  tameu  in  mente  peragimus,  quod 
proinde^ii>abuntur  omnia  corda  Romanorum. 
Videtur  eiiim  eis  in  culpas  ipsorum  Rectorum 
non  solum  ab  eis,  sed  a  Domino  ndstro  Summo 
Ponti^cie  recipere  lesionem;'  dicunt  quidam: 
hos  Domini  nostri  summi  Pontificis  in  auxiliis 
sperabamusj  et  officiales  suos  ita  nobis  contra- 
ries experimur^  quod  non  sit  sine  aliquali  in- 
fanlia  Domini  prelibati ;  fratisque  germani  dicti 
Comitis  Campanie  cum  quatuor  banneriis  equi- 
tum,  et  cum  gente  Regis  Ungane  invadentis 
Regnqm  Sicilie  in  Aquila  contra  Reginam  Joan- 
nam^  ?t  Dominuiq  ppstrum  summum  PoDti** 
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'  Second  Part.  ^ 

W^  are  Ulso  desirous,  that  it  should  not  be 
concealed  from  you,  that  John  de  Vico  (formerly 
prefect)  fratricide,  and  traitor,  though  called 
and  expected  a  long  time,  would  not  come  to 
our  summons :  we  have,  therefore,  sent  against 
him  our  victorious  ar^ny,  which  hath  occupiisd 
Vetralla^  and  keeps  Viterbo,  which  is  incessatitly 
laid  wast^,  in  siege.  All  the  Tuscan  states  also 
in  our  service,  and  the  Roman  people,  have  sent 
auxiliaries  from  their  own  people  to  our  said 
army.  AH  rejoice  in  this  proceeding,  all  assist 
the  Roman  people  against  the  aforesaid  traitor. 
But  the  governors  of  the  Patrimony^  atidof  Cam- 
pania, who  were  formerly  his  enemies,  connive 
with  the  traitor,  which,  although  it  sol*fely 
grieves  us»  that  we  should  be  tredted  so  un- 
worthily, yet  are  we  more  deeply  affected, 
because  the  hearts  of  all  our  Romans  will  be 
troubled  thereat:  for  it  is  their  belief^  that 
owing  to  tbe  offence  of  these  governors^  they  afe 
not  only  injured  by  those  lords  themselves,  but 
also  by  their  lord  the  Pope  himself;  fdr,  say 
they,  we  trusted  in  the  assistance  of  dUr-li^rd 
the  Pope,  and  now  we  seehis  officers  are  against 
us,  and  against  us  to  the  discredit,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  same  lord  the  Pope,  and  of  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Count  of  Campania,  invading  with 
four  banners  of  horse,  and  with  the  people  of 

^  A  part  of  the  Roman  sii^tes  called  tlie  Patrimony^  of  St. 
Peter, 
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ficem ;  Nee  obmittemus,  quod  tanta  est  circa 
hunc  statum  viciharum  bona  dispositio  civita- 
tum,  quod  viginti  sexdenarios  antique  parve 
monete,  valentes  nunc  Carlpnum  uuum,  et  de- 
narios  quatuor  parvos,  petitos  ab  eis  pro  quoli- 
bet  focolari,  libenter  exsolvunt,  videntes  iios 
ipsam  pecuniam,  et  aUam  pro  defensione  perso- 
naruo),  et  rerum  suarum  in  stipendia  militie  con- 
vertisse,  qujiimvis  Rectores;  ipsi  hoc  visi  fuerint 
impedire ;  et  illi,  a  quibus  pecuniam  ipsam  non 
petimusy  4o|ent  quodammodo,  et  spontanee  solr 
vuQt  illam^  ne  a  defensione  nostra  vtdeantui- 
exclusi.  Igitur  nulla  nos  cura  soUicitat,  si,  Deo 
exeunte  nobiscura,  nobis  homines  adversary  cpn- 
tingat ;  et  spem  nostram  in  i)eQ  posuimus  ;  de 
auxiliis  hominum  non  curamus.  Legis$e  nam- 
que  recolimus,  et  vidisse  virum  in  sua,  et  ho- 
mini3  potentia  confidentem  si^cumbere,  et  quod 
humana  auxilia  in  ejus,  ad  cujus  sunt  parata 
favQrem,  sepe  in  confusionem  sint  solita  tor- 
queji,.  Quidquid  igitur  nobis  objicitur,  quasi 
mane  *  *  *  *  reputamus,  qxistentes  perti,  quod 
quanto  plus  hie  status  sanctissimus  impugnatui; 
in  ti^rris  ab  homine,  iii  celis  roboratur  plus  a 
Deo,  qui  quod  ipse  dignatus  est  misericorditei' 
^t»hl\ire^  non  patitur  per  homines  in^mari, 
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the  king  of  Hungary,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
in  Aquila^  in  prejudice  of  Queen  Joanna  and  of 
our  sovereign  lord  tlie  Pope.  Nor  will  we  omit, 
that  such  is  the  good  disposition  of  the  cities 
near  this  state,  that  they  willingly  pay  twenty-six 
pence  of  the  ancient  small  money,  (now  worth 
a  carline)  and  four  small  pence  which  are  de- 
manded of  them  for  each  hearth :  for  they  see 
that  we  convert  this  and  other  money  into  sti- 
pends for  soldiers  for  the  defence  of.  their  per- 
sons  and  property,  and  notwithstanding  the 
governors  themselves  would  hinder  this  tribute, 
those  from  whom  we  have  not  demanded  con- 
tribution, are  in  some  measure  disappointed, 
and  offer  it  of  their  own  accord,  that  they  may 
not  appear  excluded  from  our  protectioii. 
•  We  are  therefore  under  no ;  apprehensions; 
if  men  should  become  our  adversaries,  whilst 
God  goes  out  with  us :  and  we  have  placed  our 
reliance  on  God,  not  caring  for  the  help  of  man. 
For  we  recollect  to  have  read  of,  and  *  have 
t^een  such  as  trusted  to  human  powers,  suc- 
cumb, and  human  aid  is  wont  to  be  turned  to 
the  confusion  of  him  for  whose  help  it  was  pre- 
paredn. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  what  is  objected 
to  us  as  **  *  *  *  being  certain  that  the  more 
this  Holy  State  is  assailed  on  earth  by  men,  the 
more  it  is  fortified  in  heaven  by  God,  who  does 
HOt  permit  that  what  he  has  pitifully  vouch- 
safed to  establish,  should  be  loosened  by  the 
hand  o^nlan. 
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Tercium  Membrtm* 

Ad  disconsolacionem  nostram  illud  novum 
accidit,  quod,  tenentibus  nobis  in  carcere  singu-» 
|o8  potentes  de  hujus  status  impedkiane  suspec- 
tos,  et  cum  eis  nuperrime  Lucam  de  Sabello, 
Vicarius  Domini  nostri  Pape,  aut  timore  ipsiiis 
Luce  perterritus,  vel  aliis  tirampnidum  dolisflex- 
us,  credentium  ad  turbacionem  hujus  sancti  status 
preter  istas  non  posse  unam  aliam  invenire  can* 
sam,  querit  de  capitolio  recedendi:  nee  unquam 
in  aliquo  volumus,  ob  Domini  nostri  summi 
Pontificis  reverenciam,  ejus  faonoribus,  et  bene-* 
placitis  deviare;  de  quo  etiam  Romanus  Populus 
est  admiracione,  et  dolore  commotus,  dum  sin* 
gulos  officiates  Domini  nostri  summi  Pontificis, 
aliquos  malacia,  aliquem  negligencia  obviare 
prospiciunt  huic  sancto  statui^  et  ^eti.  Sed 
frustra  tumescunt  maria,  frustra  v&itxfurunt^ 
frustra  ignis  crepitat,  et  inanes  resolvuntur-  in 
faviUas  contra  hominem  in  Domine  confidentem, 
qui,  sicut  Mons  Syon,  non  poterit  commoveri : 
nee  obmittimus,  quod  Comes  Campanie  cum 
aliquibus  tirampnis  darnnabilibus  machinatus, 
procuravit  tres  Bannerias  equitum  a  se  dolose 
removere,  quasi  renunciasset  eisdem,  et  ipsi 
venientes  ad  nostra  stipendiai,  debebant  nos  oc- 
ciders,  prout  inter  eos  fuerat  ordinatum.  Sed 
Deus,  defensor  noster,  de  eorum  manibus  nos- 
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Third  Pari 

It  has  lately  happened  to  our  discomfbrt, 
that,  whilst  we  held  in  prison  certain  prkices 
suspected  of  opposition  to  this  state,  and  amotigst 
them  very  recently  Luca  of  Sabello,  the  Vicar 
of  our  Iprd  the  Pope,  either  overcome  with 
terror  of  the  said  Luke,  or  influenced  by  the 
treachery  of  usurpers  (who  could  find  no  other 
means*  of  disturbing  this  holy  state)  is  seeking 
to  quit  the  Capitol :  nor  would  we  ever  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  his  dignity  and  wishes  out  of 
the  reverence  we  bear  our  lord  the  Pope,  towards 
whom  also  the  Roman  people  are  moved  with 
wonder  and  grief  on  beholding  the  officers  of 
our  lord  *the  supreme  Pontiff  endangering  the 
tranquillity  of  this  holy  state,  some  from  malice, 
others  by  negligence. 

But  the  billows  swell  in  vain — in  vain  the 
winds  rage,  and  in  vain  the  fires  crackle,  and 
are  dissipated  into  empty  sparks  against  the 
man  who  puts  his  trust  in  God,  who  is  as  im-t 
moveable  as  Mount  Sion.  We  do  not  omit,  that 
the  Count  of  Campania  with  certain  damnaMe 
tyrants  has  contrived  that  three  banners  of  horse 
should  leave  his  party  by  stealth  as  if  he  hadre^^ 
nounced  jthem,  and  come  into  our  pay  for  the 
purpose  of  slaying  His,  as  had  been  determined 
amongst  them.  But  God,  opr  defender,  ha$ 
saved  our  innocence  out  of  their  hands. 

Know,  alsoi  that  in  contempt  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  John  de  Vico,  that  most  wic]ced. 
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tram  innocentiam.  liberavit.  Sciatis  eciam  ad 
despectum,  et  dedecus  Joannis  de  Vico,  ne- 
quissimi  proditoris,  recepimus  a  Romano  Populo 
officium  Prefecture,  urbis  ad  gaudiiim,  subjun- 
gentes,  quod  in  Dei  nomine  in  Kalendis  Augusti 
proxime  futuro  die  Pontificali,  ac  Imperiali 
intendimus  per  Romanum  Populum,  Spiritus 
Sancti  gratia^  ad  militiam  promoveri,  et  sic  ex- 
istentes  Spiritus  Sancti  Miles,  in  festo  gloriose 
Virginis  Marie  ejusdem  mensis,  Tribunicia  lau- 
rea,  quam  Tribuni  antiquitus  assumebant  dis- 
posuimus  coronari,  mores  eorum  imitari  eciam 
tiOn  yerebamur,  qui  ab  aratris  ad  officia  pro- 
moti  videbantur. 

De  iis  omnibus  informatis  reverendum  Pa- 
trem  Dominum  de  filiis  Ursis  Domini  Papi 
Notarium,  qui  nobis  quam  plurimum  ascripsit, 
nee  habuimus  adhuc  sibi  copiam  rescribendi. 
£t  excusatis  nos  ei,  quod  si  modo  non  scri- 
bimus,  est  enim  propter  festinanciam  hujus 
occurrentis;  vos  quoque  kalidissime  studeatis 
et  vestrum  reditum  festinare,  quia  vobis  provi- 
dimus  de  officio  honorabili, atque  bono;  scientes, 
quod  non  de  facili,  non  simonia,  non  precibus,  et 
instancia  aliena  officiates  assumimus,  sed  opini- 
one  virtutis  yiros  probos  ad  officia  promovemus. 

Datum  in  CapitoHo,  in  quo,  regnante  jus- 
ticia,  recto  corde  vigemus,  die  decimaquinta 
Juiii,  decimaquinta  indicione,  liberate  rex  piub- 
lice  anno  primo\ 

>  The  foregoing  letter  is  marked  fol.  175,  176;  of  the 
Turin  MSS. 
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tfaitor,  we  have  received  from  the  Romail  peo^ 
pie  the  prefectureship,  to  the  joy  of  the  city,  and 
that,  through  the  Roman  people  and  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  in  the  name  of  God  on  the 
pefntifical  and  imperial  day  of  the  approaching 
kalends  of  August  do  intend  to  be  promoted 
to  the  knighthood;  and  thus  having  become  a 
knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  have  arranged 
that  we  shall  be  crowned,  on  the  festival  of.  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary  in  the  same  month,  with 
the  Tribuftician  Laurel,  which  the  tribunes 
assumed  of  old,  not  fearing  to'  imitate  their 
cdstoms,  who  were  promfoted  from  the  plough 
to  high  duties. 

You  will  tell  all  these  things  to*  the  reverend 
lord  father  Orsini,*  the  notary  of  our  lord  the 
Pope,  who  ^rote  to  us  much  at  large,  and  we 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
him  i  and  you  will  excuse  us  to  him  that  if  we 
do  not  now  write,  it  is  by  reason  of  these  events* 
You  also  will  eagerly  endeavotir  to  hasten  your 
return,  becfaase  we  are  looking  out  for  some  ho- 
nourable and  good  office  for  you^  knowing  that 
we  do  not  easily,  nor  by  simony^  appoint  our 
oflScers,  nor  at  the  iirtreaties  and  instance  of 
other  persons,  but  promote  honest  men  approved 
for  their  virtuous  characters^ 

Given  in  the  Capitol,  where  in  this  reign 
of  justice  we  flourish  in  upright  heart,  on  the 
15th  day  of  July,  the  15th  Indiction,  and  l&t 
year  of  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 

*  This  was  Raynaldo  degli  Orsini,  the  same  to  whom  the 
long  letter  is  addressed  which  is  given  in  Hocsemius. 

NN 
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Copia  litterarum  missarum  per  Tribtmum  urbis 
ad  Dominum  Papam  excusando  se  ab  inimicis 
occultisy  narrans  etiam  aliqua  contra  Comitem 
Fondorum. 

Sanctissime  Pater,  et  clementissime  Domine, 
ne  dolosarum  linguarum  astucia,  a  quibus  *  * 
*******  liberari,  vestra  clemencia  qya- 
tenus  non  facilis,  imo  impossibilis,  sicut  reor, 
verbis  inclinarffallacibus,  cum  sit  scrip  turn  omni 
sermoni  non  esse  credendum,  suspectum  teneat 
tamen  de  cognicione  mee  puritatis  auditum,  pre- 
sens  litera  sanctitati  vestre  transmittitur  veri 
Buncia,  mendacio  inimici  et  dolo  obvia  alici^us, 
qui  ex  acuta  lingua  ut  gladio  in  jaculsttum 
sagittarum  nititur  in  .occulto,  cujus  innata  et 
mveterata  nequicia  non  participio  status,  et  ho- 
noris ecclesie  ipsum  facit  immeritum,  verum 
efficit  suscepcione  aule  vestre  sanctitatis  indig- 
num.  Noverit  igitur  sanctitatis  vestre  benig- 
nitas,  me  humilem  servum  vestrum  in  festo 
beatissime  Marie  Virginis  de  presenti  mense 
Augusti  fuisse  per  manus  Preceptoris  Hospitalis 
sancti  spiritus,  et  Vicariorum  ecclesiarum  ca- 
tbedralium  urbis  antiquitus  solita  dari  tribunis 
laurea  coronatum :  videlicet  sex  coronis,  quarum 
quinque  fuerunt  frondee,  secundum  Rpmano- 
rum  antiquum  institutum,  dari  augentibus  rem 
publicam  consuete,  et  sexta  fuit  argentea,  que 
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Cofiy  of  the  Letters  sent  by  the  Tribune  of  the  City 
to  the  Lord  the  Pope,  defending  himsey^  from 
his  secret  Enemies^  and  mentioning  certain 
things  against  the  Count  of  Fondi. 

Most  holy  Father,  aijd  most  merciful  Lordf, 
lest  through  the  craftiness  of  deceitful  tonguew^ 
from  which  even  ♦  ♦  •  *  would  desire  to  be  de- 
livered,  your  clemency,  hitherto  not  easy,  nay, 
as  I  suppose,  impossible  to  be  turned  from  me  by 
fiJlacious  words,  (for  it  is  written  we  are  not  to 
credit  every  thing  we  hear)  may  not  hold  me 
suspected,  notwithstanding  the  known  proofs 
of  my  purity,  this  present  letter  is  sent  to  your 
Holiness  to  declare  the  truth,  to  oppose  false* 
hood,  and  to  repel  the  craft  of  any  person  who 
darts  arrows  from  his  sharp  tongue,  like  a  secret 
sword,  and  whose  innate  and  inveterate  v!iee 
renders  him  unworthy  not  only  of  all  dignity 
amd  honour  in  the  state,  but  even  of  being  re* 
ceived  into  the  court  of  your  Holiness. 

Your  Holiness  wfll  have  known,  that  on  the 
festival  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  this 
present  month  of  August,  your  humble  servant 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  preceptor  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Vicars  of 
the  cathedral  churches  of  the  city,  the  Laurel 
C»own  which  was  wont  of  old  to  be  given  to  the 
Tribunes,  consisting  of  six  crowns,  five  of  which 
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valorem  quinque  florenorum  aiiri  non  excedit  j 
et  post  ipsarum  susceptionem  sex  hujusmodi 
coronarum  pomum  recepi  per  manus  SymBici 
Romani  Populi  milicie  signatum,  que  devote 
suscipiens  ad  memoriam  sex  donorum  Spiritus 
Sancti  ab  ejusdem  largitate  alui,  et  sub  sancte 
Romane  Ecclesie,  etSanctitatis  vestre  reverencia 
recognovi,  in  quibusquQ  suscipiendis  nulla  per- 
petxiabitur  auctoritas  in  consensu  ^  sive  licenttd 
nulla  fuit  Pontificalis  oportuna  potesias  curie. 
Non  in  pleno,  at  plenissimo  publico  parlamento, 
de  assensu  tocius  Romani  Pc^uli,  et  aliorum 
quamplurium   omnium   fere   civitatum  Tuscie 
Syiidicorum  Ecclesie  Zelo  fratres,  omnes  ho- 
mines civitatum,  in  quibus  etiam  cardinalium 
tituli,  et  bona  eorum  ab  omni  vassalagib  libe- 
ravi,  cives  Romanos  effect  et  reduxi  ad  vestrum 
dominium,  Dominorum  Cardinalium,  quorum 
in  eis  non  modicum  jurisdicio  lesa  erat,  adversfe 
potentibus  vestre  urbisr    Item  quod  nullus  Im-p 
perator.  Rex,  Princeps,   Marchio,  sive  quovis 
alio  censitus  nomine  cum  gente  audeat  in  Ita- 
liam  mittere  sine  vestre  Sanctitatis,  vel  Romani 
Populi  Kcenciaspeciali;^  ad  que  me  induxit  pura, 
quam  habeo  ad  Ecclesiam,  sancta  fides,  et  de- 
siderium  pads,  et  quietis  Italic,  atque  Regni. 
Item  quod  nemo  detest  abilia  nomina.Guelfiim, 
et  Guibellinum  tanti  jam  proh  dolor !  Christian! 
sanguinis  estuarioy  audeat  per  totam  Italiamno- 
minare,  sed,  omni  *****  deposita,  fidelem 
sexorein  s2iXicie  Ecdesie  in  unitate,   et  pace. 
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were  of  natural  leaves,  given,  according  to  sm  old 
Ro]:i^an  custom,  to  persons  who  had  advanced 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  sixth  of  silver,  not 
ex-ceeding  the  value  of  five  gold  florins ;  and  that 
after  taking  the  above  six  crowns,  I  received 
also  from  the  hand  of  the  Sindiq  the  apple,  the 
ensign  of  the  army  of  the  Roman  people;   all 
which  devoutly  tsiing  in  memory  of  the  six 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  cherished  as  a  token 
of  his  bounty,  and  in  acknowledgement  of  my 
reverence  for  the  most  holy  Roman  church,  and 
of  your  Holiness.     And  in  the  reception  of 
these  there  will  be  no  perpetual  assumption  qf 
au^Jwrity;  nor  was  there  any  infraction  of  the  power 
of  the  court  of  Rome^.     In  the  full,  or  rather  in 
the  complete  publiq  parliament,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  very  many  of 
the  Sindics,  of  all  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  brothers 
in  Christian  zeal,  and  all  those  of  the  cities  which 
give  titles  to  cardinals,  were  not  only  freed 
from   all  vassalage  as  to  their  property,  but 
were  declared  by  me  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
brought  back  to  your  authority,  and  to  that  of 
my  lords  the  cardinals,  whose  rights  had  re- 
,ceived  manifest  injury,  in  consequence  of  the 
inimical  nobles  of  tl^is  your  city.     Also,  that  no 
Emperor,  or  King,  or  Prince,  or  Marquis,  or  any 
other  under  whatever  title,  may  dare  to  put  foot 
in  Italy,  without  the  special  licence  of  your 
Holiness,  or  of  the  Roman  people ;  to  which  I 
was  induced  by  that  pure  and  holy  faith  which 

*  This  appears  untranslalable. 
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*  *  *  asserat,  et  cognoscat.  In  quibus,  et  aliis 
per  me  gestis,  si  aliquid  potest  reputari  Ecclesie 
sancte  contrarium,  que  per  universum  pacem 
decantant,  et  predicant,  relinquo  vestre  judicio 
sanctitatis,  cupiens  anxie,  et  non  ficte,  quod  dig- 
netur  vestra  sanctitas  mittere  aliquem  virum 
Dei,  ut  de  singulis,  que  peregi,  voluntate  vestri 
Romani  Populi  discuciaty  et  inquirat;  et  si  forte 
mali  quo  me  inculpat  reperiat,  ante  pedes  ves* 
tros  venturum  me  obligo,  pena  qualibet, 
juxta  sanctitatis  vestre  justiciam  sine  miseri- 
cordia  puniendus.  Nee  vestram  clemenciam 
lateat,  quod  contra  hostem  Ecclesie,  atque 
vestrum  Nicolaum  Gartanum,  olim  Fondorum 
comitem,  per  exercitum  victoriosum  procedo 
viriliter,  paratis  opportunis,  et  jam  misi 
Cancellarium  urbis,  Angelum  Malabreme  in 
ostensionem  terrarum  Comitis  prelibati  cum 
equitibus  quadringentis  posiHs  in  campo  feKci- 
ter,  cum  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia,  et  favore,  ultra 
duodecim  centenaria  equitum  strenuorum  cum 
balistariis,  et  hominibus  aliis  infinitis,  et  quod 
ipsum  spero  faciliter  conculcare,  quod  nun- 
quam  *****  ut  resurgat.  Cujus  exercitus 
Joannem  natum  Stephani  de  Columpna,  Prin- 
cipem  milicie  ordinavi.  Et  quod  in  iis  partibus 
cepit  indere  aliqua,  licet  modica  carestia,  cui 
adhibui,  et  adliibeo  proposse  remedia,  pro- 
curans  de  Sicilie  partibus  granum  defFerri  facere, 
ac  eciam  aliunde,  et  terras  Romani  districtus, 
quarum  diu  incidta  para  maxima  jajcxdtf  reduci 
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I  bear  to  the  chHueh,  an4  by  the  desire  of  peace 
and  of  the  quiet  of  Italy,  and  of  the  kingdom  at 
large* 

Also,  that  no  one  may  for  the  future  dare  to 
mention  the  detested  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
beline;  but  laying  aside  all  party  distinctions, 
assert  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  *  * 
*  *  *  of  the  Holy  Church,  in  unity  and  peace. 

In  all  which,  and  other  things  by  me  done,  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  can  be  esteemed  con- 
trary to  Holy  Church,  seeing  that  they  pro- 
claim aqcj  pre^qh  universal  peaoe,  I  leave  %q 
tbi?  jucjgwent  of  yoHr  Holiiaess.;  ddsiriftg  anxir 
9»^Ymd  unfeign^dly  that  your  Holiness  would 
deign  to  send  hither  some  man  of  God,  to  discuss 
an4  enquire  ifito  all  those  things  which  I  have 
done  by  the  will  of  your  Roman  people ;  and  if 
the  said  shaill  find  any  df  that  evil  in  me  with 
which  I  am  charged,  I  do  oblige  myself, 
under  any  penalty,  to  be  punished  without 
mercy  according  to  the  justice  of  your  Holiness. 
Nor  let  it  be  unknown  to  your  clemency,  that 
against  the  enemy  of  the  church,  and  of  yourself, 
Nicholas  Gartanus,  formerly  Count  of  Fondi, 
I  am  now  proceeding  manfully  with  a  victorious 
army,  and  have  already  sent  before  me  Angelo 
Malabreme,  the  chancellor  of  the  city,  to  make 
an  incursion  into  the  lands  of  the  said  Count, 
with  four  hundred  knights  well  arrayed  for 
battle,  with  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  besides  twelve  hundred  other  horsemen 
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&ciens  ad  culturatn ;  et  per  ccHicessionem  Jubiki 
nisi  provideatur,  aliter  pojsset  excrescere,  dum 
multi  de  diversis  muudi  partibus  Romam  per- 
peram  confluent,  multique  graniim  procurabant 
abscondere'. 

Cetera  desiderantur. 

* 

'  This  letter  is  marked  fol  l6J  <^the  Turin  MSS. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  the  citation  of  the 
Emperors  by  Rienzi  was  reprinted  from  the  Turin  MSS.; 
as  also  was  the  manner  of  the  Tribune's  coronation.  It  had 
been  originally  intended  to  subjoin  from  the  same  MSS.  the 
long  letter  from  Rienzi  to  the  Pope ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the 
two  former  documented  having  been  before  published,  and 
the  inedited  letters  being  considered  sufficient  for  a  specimen 
of  the  Tribune's  style  and  conduct,  such  only  of  the  Turin 
papers  as  have  never  before  be.en  printed  haye  been  pr^ 
served  in  the  {^resent  edition  of  t)ie  Illiistrations.  It  h^s  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt  at  emeoAnf^ 
tions,  which  however,  l^oth  in  the  text  and  translation,  may 
perhaps  be  easOy  supplied  by  ^ose  better  acquainted  with 
the  vulgar  Latinity  of  the  xivth  centufy. 
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ividi  sliogers^  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
soldiers ;  who,  as  I  hope,  will  easily,  tread  him 
under  foot,  so  that  he  shall  never  again  rise. 
Of  which  army  I  have  appointed  John  the  son 
of  Stephen  Colonna,  prince  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
because  there  is  in  those  parts  a  commencing 
scarcity,  sdthough  to  no  great  extremity,  I  have 
resorted,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  do  now  re- 
sort, to.  certain  remedies ;  enacting  that  grain 
shall  be  imported  from  Sicily  and  from  other 
countries,  and  ordaining  that  many  lands  of 
our  Roman  district,  the  greater  part  of  which 
bave  long  lain  uncultivated,  shall  now  be  again 
sown :  for  I  am  aware  that  otherwise  this  scar- 
city may  increase  owing  to  the  granting  of  the 
Jubilee,  which  wiU  bring  such  multitudes  from 
all  quarters  to  Rome,  and  because  many  have 
found  means  to  amass  and  conceal  the  grain. 
The  rest  is  xjoanting. 


\ 
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Fac  simile  of  Tasso's  haiKttorittng. » 
£  MlihcC  dA^CO  MMt  J^  i^K9  llW^, 

^iM^'  Mt\»n^  /uric  fuA.  tMJt^  /arrayfttC 

In  the  printed  copies  of  this  sonnet  it  is  not  mentioned 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SEPULCHRAt 

VA5ES. 


Plate  I. 

1.  Section  of  a  Vase,  containing  the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile^ 

the  urns,  and  the  utensils,  above  three  palms  in  height. 

2.  Sepulchral  Urn,  about  one  palm  three  inches 'high ;  con- 

taining the  ashes  and  bones,  the  little  balsamic  vase 
called  ^'  Lecytus,'*  an  unknown  utensil  of  clay,  divided 
into  two  branches  towards  the  extremities^  a  small 
metallic  wheel,  and  broach  noticed  in  No.  5. 

5.  Vessels  called  Animatoria,  with  funnels  for  the  exhalation 
of  the  perfumed  smoke,  according  to  Vitruvius. 

4.  Vase  called  Palefactorium,  having  at  the  lower  extremity 
a  small  furnace  for  smoke,  whence  the  perfume,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fluid  contained  in  the  upper  part,  was 
extracted. 

5*  A  metallic  Buckle,  used  to  fasten  the  cloth  which  en* 
closed  the  ashes.  The  Vase  in  the  centre  containing  the 
lustral  water:  the  four  Vases  about  it,  for  wine,  oil^ 
milk,  &c.  The  Vase  with  a  spout,  called  Guttus.  The 
three  Dishes,  and  the  Bowl  with  two  handles,  in  front  of 
the  Urn.  The  Lamp,  which  is  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
Urn. ' 


Platr  II. 

1.  An  Urn  on  the  model  of  a  temple^  fastened  with  a  ni«- 

tallic  pin. 

2.  Vases  called  Animatoria. 

3.  Ditto. 

4.  View  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Vases  called  Animatoria,  as 

in  No.  2. 
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Plate  III. 

1.  Vtn,  like  a  visor  fastened  with  a  metaBic  pin. 
3.  A  CaUrfactorium, 

3.  The  Oscilla,  or  little  clay  figuiie. 

4.  A  lamp. 

Plate  ni.    Under  Part. 

1.  A  small  lance-head. 

2.  A  hooks 

3.  t)o. 

4.  A  writing  stylus,  with  the  obliterating  instrument  at- 

tached. 
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plate'  I.  , 


INDEX. 


A. 


Agrippiruif  sarcophagus  of,  converted  into  a  corn-measinre, 
IJ5.    Inscription  to  her  memory,  ibid. 

Alban  HiUy  remarkable  tunnel  of,  32J^.  Account  of  very 
ancient  vases  there  discovered,  328 — 334.  Remarks 
thereon,  335 — 344. 

AlbenCf  tyrant  of  Rome,  notice  pf,  252. 

Alexander  VIL^  Pope,  notice  of  the  devastations  committed 
by,  on  ancient  Roman  edifices,  88.  Commemorated  them 
by  an  inscription,  ilnd,  note  4« 

Alfieri,  Count,  anecdotes  of,  32 — 34.    Remarics  on  the 
architecture  of  his  tomb,  34,  35.     Account  of  his  last 
ours^  396.    His  religious  opinions,  397*    Character,  of 
his  prose  writings,  ZQS — Particularly  his  version  of.  Sal- 
lust,  399— of  Virgil,  400 — of  Terence,  ibid.    Character 
of  his  posthumous  comedies,  401 — and  translations  from 
ancient  dramatic  writers,  402.     Analysis  of  his  melo-tra* 
gedy,  the  Death  of  Abel,  402^  403.    Character  of  his 
satires,  403,  404.      Of   his    lyrical   poems,  404,  405. 
Beautiful  sonnets  of  his  on  Petrarch's  house  at  Arqua,  and 
OA  the  tomb  of  Dante,  406,  407.    Character  of  his  Miso- 
gallo,  407,  408.    Private  character  of  Alfieri,  409 — 411. 
Alfonso  d'£ste,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  imprisons  Tasso,  6,  7. 
Causes  assigned  for  this  conduct,   10^-^14.    The  ceal 
cause,  15,  16,  18.    His  ill  treatment  of  Tasso,  18.    li- 
berate^ him,  J  9.    His  ynhappy  end,  27 • 
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Angela,    See  St.  Angelo, 

AtUiquUiei  of  Rome,  mistakes  in  the  earlier  notices  of  consr^ 
deredy  51 — 57*  Notice  of  disputes  concerning,  192,  19^* 
List  of  the  few  of  which  no  doubts  can  be  entertained, 

193, 194,  195. 

AriostOf  illiberal  treatment  of,  by  the  Cardinal  Hippolyto, 

* 

22,  23.    Notice  of  his  autograph  poems  preserved  at  Fer- 

,  rara,  487,  488. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  tyrant  of  Rome,  notice  of,  254. 
AuguituSf  mausoleum  of,  converted  into  a  circus  for  bull- 

'  feasts,  176. 


B. 

Bandutian  Fountain,  site  of,  ascertainedj  43. 

Bmthdemy^  Abb6,  remarks  on  his  mistake  respecting  the 

CoHseun,  56,  273,  274. 
BasvUle^  Hugh,  account  of,  427*    Analysis  of  Monti's  poem 

en  his  death,  428-— 432. 
Sembo^  Cardhud,  profane  latinity  of,  2g,  note  1. 
Blandus^  flavins,  a  Roman  antuj^iary,  character  ^f,  ^2. 
Bmccio  di  MmtonCf  ravages  of,  at  R«me,  148^  note. 
Btdl^oiii,  cdebrated  in  the  maaBoIeum  of  Auguttus,  176. 


C. 

Canmale,  Signor,  remarkable  vases  discoireised  by,  on^x- 
.    dilating  the  vicinity  of  the  ASban  Hill,  329i    Accouad  of 

them,  380— 334.    Remarks  thereon,  334^-^44. 
Canofoa,  Marquis,  preserved  the  remains  of  the  Servilkii  se» 

pulchre,  177, 178. 
Cj^olf  dilapidated  state  of,  in  tlie  ibuitia  .eentury,  73. 

Contradictory  opkiiiOQS  «f  Mtiquaiies  j^spedng  Ae  site 
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^heie,  ^9    $ucces<9iire  spolu^tion^  of  ^  editces,  ^, 
RevolutipDs  ki  it*  history,  928^230*    Its  present  it9|e» 
^1  •    Cburdi  of  Artceli  f^d'  Fra^iscan  Coof f  nt  erec^ 
on  it,  233. 
Castle  of  %  Aog^o*  history  of,  .310^3.14.    Its  preMii% 

81816,315. 

Cemr^it  M)d(Chior,  menoir  o^  354^<^6i,  3lM.  Cbarapt^ 
of  his  version  of  Ossian,  355.  Of  his  tran^ticm  of  Ho- 
mer, 3a6, 357*  Of  his  triQatis?  on  the  Italian  language?, 
357.  Remarks  on  his  prose  style,  358>  359.  And  qv^  jiis 
private  and  poUlipal  character,  di5$t»  3^-  Opinion  of  tb^ 
Italians  concerning  him,  362. 

Cestius,  pyramid  of,  205. 

Charles  F.,  Emperor,  sack  of  Rome  by,  159,  I60. 

Cicero f  eulogium  on,  235.  7 

Circumference  of  Rome,  according  to  Gibbon,  179 — 181." 
According^  to  d'Anville,  182.  According  to  Poggio,  183« 
According  to  the  measurement  of  two  Englishmen  in 
181/,  182,  note.  Differences  in  these  measurements  con- 
sidered, 184, 186. 

Circuses,  Roman,  destroyed,  81— and  the  Circensian  games 
discontinued,  ibid. 

Civil  tvars,  destructive  effects  of,  in  Rome,.  92,  93,  130— 
134. 

Clergy,  devastations  committed  by,  on  the  ancient  edifices 
of  Rome,  71 — 89. 

Clitumnus,  River,  sources  of,  35.  Temple  of  the  Umbrian 
Jupiter,  on  its  banks,  36.  Now  converted  into  a  church, 
37.    Its  dilapidated  state,  3Q,  40—42. 

Coliseum,  injured  by  fire,  264.  Restored  in  the  reign  of 
Probus,  265.  Struck  by  lightning,  but  repaired,  ibid* 
Shows  exhibited  ihere^  ibid»  260.  Probable  causes  of  ^thaa 
holes  that  disfigure  its  surface,  266, 267.  MetamorpKosed 
into  a  fortress  in  the  twelfth  centMryi  269.    Histofy  of  ita 
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•accenive  tpoUations,  370-^280.  Christiaiis'  martyr^ 
there/ 28O9  281.  Dramatic  mysteries  performed  therCf 
282.    Efforts  made  for  its  preservatien,  283 — ^2iB6. 

Cohtmk  of  Trajan^  account  of,  214 — ^217.  Of  Phocas/2^r 
241. 

Camediei,  posthumous^  of  Alfieri,  character  of,  401. 

Qmcard,  temple  of,  23/,  238. 

Qm»eroatars*  Palace,  259.  Duties  of  the  Romaii  conserah- 
tors,  260,  262.  ' 

Qmstiitu,  Emperor,  devastations  committed  by,  at  Rome, 
111. 

CreseetUim,  tyrant  of  Rome,  notice  of,  252,  253. 

DamUf  exquisite  sonnet  of  Count  Alfieri  on  the  tomb  of,  407* 

lyAwoiUe^  opinion  of,  concerning  the  circumference  or 
^ome,  182. 

Death  of  Abely  a  melo-tragedy  of  Alfieri*s,  character  of,. 
402,403. 

Dilapidations  of  ancient  Rome,  by  the  Emperor  Constans, 
111.  By  various  popes,  83—88,  122,  149,  '^^7 — 159. 
Reflections  thereon  by  Petrarch,  144,  145,  and  notes 
Dilapidations  committed  by  the  inferior  clergy,  71-^79 
Account  of  various  dilapidations  perpetrated  in  th^  six- 
teenth century,  161— 163.  . 

Donatus,  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of,  54. 

Donui  I.,  Pope,  devastations  committed  by,  on  ancient  Ro- 
man edifices,  86. 

E. 

Earthquakes,  at  Rome,  notice  of,  104. 

Empire f  removal  of  the  seat  of,  one  cause  of  the  decay  of 

Rome,  95, 96.  . 
Etigemus  IV. ^  Pope,  dilapidations  committed  by,  at  Rome, 

149. 
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P. 

l^iMiif,  Lucius,  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of,  53. 

Ferrara,  cell  at,  where  Tasso  is  said  to  Itave  been  confined, 

5.    Remarks  on  the  inscriptien  over  it,  6»  7.    State  of 

that  city  in  1565,  27,  28.     Tasso  persecuted  by  the  Fer- 

rarese,  28.    Their  gross  flattery  of  their  sovereigns,  29. 

.  Notice  of  Tasso's  MSS.  preserved  there,  487 — ^09. 

Fircs^  devastations  of,  in  Rome,  91^  92. 

Flagdlations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  account  of,  320,  321. 
Remarks  on  this  superstition,  322.  Its  origin,  323.  His- 
tory of  different  sets  of  flagellants,  323,  324. 

Fortresses,  ancient  edifices  converted  into,  123,  124>  300 — 
316. 

Forum,  Roman^  site  of,  all  that  can  be  now  ascertained,  236, 
Opinions  concerning  its  site, '242,  243.  Supposed  situa- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  237*  Superb  remains  of 
it,  238.  Column  of  Phocas^  and  its  inscription,  239* 
Excavations  in  the  Forum,  under  the  direction  of  the  Abate 
Fea,  244— and  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  245.  No- 
tice of  ancient  remains  existing  there^  246>  247* 

Fortim  of  Trajan,  account  of,  21 7 — 224. 

FoicolOf  Hugo,  early  history  of,  450.  Character  of  his  tra- 
gedy of  Thyestes,  451,  452.  Examination  of  his  **  Let- 
**  ters  of  Ortis^^'  452—455.  Character  of  his  translation 
of  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  456 — 458.  Analysis 
and  character  of  his  Discourse  for  the  Congress  of  Lyons, 
with  specimens,  458 — 462.  Account  of  hts  edition  of  the 
works  of  Montecuculi,  463 — 465.  Foscolo  appointed  pro- 
fessor  of  literature  at  Pavia^  465.  Notice  of  his  inaugural 
discourse,  466.  Is  displaced,  467.  Remarks  on  his  prost 
style,  468 — 471*  Extract  of  his  poem  /  Sepolcri,  with 
remarks,  472,  473.  Remarks  on  his  tragedies  of  Ric- 
ciarda  and  Ajax,  477.  Anecdotes  of  his  private  life  and 
opinions,  479—484* 
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G. 

Gibbofif  Mr.  his  account  of  the  circumfereflce  of  Rome  con- 
.    sideredi  17$ — ]&i.    Mistake  of,  concerniDg  the  sepulchfe 
of  Metella,  corrected^  204.    Remarks  on  his  mistlike  con- 
Ceroing  the  Coliseum,  272,  273.'  And  On  his  mistake  con- 
cerning Hadrian^s  M ole^  306—303. 
Gonzago,  Vincenzo,  Prince  of  Mantua,  solicits  the  liberation 

of  T98S0,  7«     His  treatment  of  the  poet,  %4. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  account  of  his  devastations  of  an- 
cient edifices  at  Rome,  83,  84. 
Guide-books  to  Italy,  falsehoods  of,  exposed,  43-^45.' 
GtMcardi  Roberti  ravages  committed  by  the  troops  of^  in 
ancient  Rome,  125— 128. 


H, 

HadnMn^  Emperor,  Mole  of,  300*  Mistakes  of  Gibbon  con- 
cernipg  it,  corrected,  301-^303*  Uncertainty  ^f  its  ori- 
ginal form,  304.  Fortified,  and  called  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  3Q9.    History  of  its  different  sieges,  310— ^14* 

-   Itspresent  state,  815,  316. 

Hfiirian  I.  Pope,  devastations  committed  by,  on  ancient  Ro- 
tnan  ^fices,  85. 

Hafmners,  cruciform,  of  the  Scandinavians,  34i.  Similarity 
between  them  imd  the  marks  on  the  Alban  vases,  342, 343. 

HMndkerchirf  of  St.  Veronica,  150*  Adventures  of  it,  ^id. 
note  2* 

Ihmer,  Iliad  of,  translated  by  Cesacotti,  356.    Remarks  on 

'  Us  version,  356,.  S57;  Translated  by  Monti,  440.  Cri- 
tical Observations  thereon,  440**-442.  Notice  ofPlnde- 
mo^e^s  version  of  the  Odyssey  of  Qomer^^O. 

fifitm<^Nu«,£iittpeior,ordei?ed  thfi  temples  of  Route  to  be^but, 
72. 
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H<»r«^  of  Aurelius^  or  of  Coafitantine^  2^,  25B* 
Hume^  lyir.  obsefvatioii  of,  on  tjie  J^uks,  d25|  nf^e. 


I. 


Inscription^  to  Scipio  Barbatus,  169,  170>  i?o^e^    To  Agidp- 
pina^  175.    To  the  Emperor  Trajan,  21/1  note.    To  the 
Emperor  Nerva,  220^  note.    To  Flavius  MerobauduB, 
ibid.     To  the  Emperor  Phocas,  241,  note.    On  the  Cdi- 
seum^  283^  note. 
Inmdaiions  of  the  Tiber,  94,  95,  107, 109»  and  note  3.  l6l« 
TrreUgion,  excused  by  classical  authority,  29,  note  1« 
/ifai^,  present  state  of  literature  in,  347 — ^8^^ 


J. 
Jilmtf,  remark  of  Hume  on,  325,  note* 


LaeiuSy  Pomponius,  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of,  5^ 

Leonora,  Princess  of  Este,  not  the  mistress  of  Tasso,  13f  14. 

Letter,  pathetic,  of  Tasso,  21,  note  %.  Copies,  with  tranala* 
tions,  of  several  hitherto  inedited  letters  of  that  poet>  492 
'—^09.  Copies  and  translations  of  inedited  letters  of  the 
Tribune  Rienzi,  512 — 553* 

Literary  men^  memou*s  of,  cherished  hy  the  Italians,  l^  2* 
List  of  eminent  men,  natives  of  the  duchy  pf  Reggio,  3»-5« 
How  treated  by  the  Italian  princes,  24>  25.  Little  encou- 
ragement to  them  from  the  Italian  public,  37 1>  372* 

Idteraiure,  on  the  present  state  of,  in  Italy,  347*  Difitrent 
periods  in  it,  noticed,  347^  348.  Reason  why  particular 
works  are  popular  in  Italy,  350-««352.    Notice  of  eminent 
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Italian  literati,  353.  Cesarotti,  fWrf.  354— 362.  M^za, 
3fo— 366.  Parini,  366— 395.  Alfieri,  395— ^111.  *  Hip- 
politus  Pinderaonte,  413 — 423.  Monti,  423—449.  Fos- 
colo,  450—484. 
Lyrics  of  Alfieri,  character  of,  404 — i06.  Design  of  lyric 
poetry,  474,  475. 


M. 

MarHanusy  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of^  53. 

Marozioy  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  two  popea^  notice 
of,  308,  309,  and  notes. 

Martin  V.  Pope,  dilapidations  committed  by,  in  Rome,  149. 

Mazza,  Angelo,  an  Italian  poet,  character  and  anecdotes  of, 
362—366. 

Merobavdusy  Flavius,  inscription  to,  220,  note, 

MeteUa^  Cecilia,  tomb  of,  converted  into  a  fortress,  173-^202. 
Inscription  to  her,  200.  Its  modern  name,  201 .  Succes- 
sive spoliations  of  it,  203.  Mistake  of  Gibbon  concerning 
it,  corrected,  204. 

Middkton,  Dr.  reflections  of,  in  the  Roman  Forum,  234, 
235. 

Miiiinf  M.  character  of  his  Travels  in  Upper  Italy,  56. 

MisogallOf  of  Count  Al6eri,  notice  of,  407,  408. 

Monti,  Vincent,  venal  muse  of,  423,  .424.  Character  of 
his  poetry,  particularly  of  his  tragedies,  425.  Occasion 
of  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Basville,  427.  Ana- 
lysis of  the  poem,  with  specimens  and  remarks,  428 — 
432.  Character  of  his  revolutionary  poems,  433 — 435. 
Particularly  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Mascheroni,  436. 
And  the  Bard  of  the  Black  Forest,  437 — 439.  Character 
of  his  version  of  the  Iliad,  440 — 442.  And  of  the  Satires 
of  Persius,  442.  His  poems  in  praise  of  Bonaparte,  443, 
444.    Notice  of  his  other  poems,  444, 445.    Character  of 
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'Ills  prose  style,  445,  446.    Remarks  on  Ibis  political  tergi- 
versations, 447 — <*49. 
MMi,  Agostino,  the  gaoler  of  Tasso,  20.    Remarks  on  hit    ' 
-  itreatmentofthepoet,  21,  andno^. 


N. 


-Ifardhiiy  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of,  54,  55.     His 

works  about  to  be  republished,  57. 
Ntroa,  Emperor,  inscription  to^  230,  note. 
MorOLons;  ravages  of  Rome  by,  in  the  eleventh  century,  135 

—127. 


O. 


*Odcf  of  Parini,  character  of,  386 — 392. 
Oracle  of  the  Umbrian  Jove,  consulted  by  Caligula,  38. 
'  Ossiany  genuineness  of,  disputed  in  Italy,  355.    Character  of 
.  Cesarotti's  It^ian  version,  Udd. 


P. 

Palatine,  Mount,  ancient  edifices  on,  successively  despoiled 
by  Goths  and  Christians,  206 — ^208. ,  Present  state  of  the 
ancient  remains  on  it,  209—213.  Its  old  walls  scraped  for 
saltpetre,  2J4. 

Pantheon^  conflicting  opinions  of  antiquaries  concerning  it, 
287.  To  whom  dedicated,  288.  When  consecrated  as  a 
Christian  churqh,  78,  289.  Converted  into  a  fortress, 
290.  Defaced  by  papal  additions,  291 .  Busts  of  eminent 
men  deposited  there,  293, 294. 

Parini,  Joseph,  anecdotes  of,;366— 368.  Publishes  his  poem 
called  The  Day,  368.  State  of  society  described  in  it, 
369>  370.    Causes  of  its  success,  372,  373.    Analysis  of 
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the  'fowD,  374/  Compared  by  the  ItaMaos^  to  Vjrgfl's 
Qeorgics,  376.  Remarks  on  its  ver8ifioeiioD>  377)>  ^tt 
popularity,  382.  Parini  provided  for  by  the  Austriao  go- 
vermnenty  382.  Character  of  his  odes,  38&*-391.  In^ 
tended  kindness  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  Sgo.  His 
influence  over  the  populace,  392.  His  independence, 
394.    Peaceful  death,.  395. 

Paid  III.  Pope,  devastations  comnutted  by,  on  ancient  Kb- 
man  edifices,  87* 

Paul  V.  Pope,  devastations  committed  by,  86* 

PtpoUf  Count  Alexander,  literary  character  of,  411,  412* 

PefsiuSf  Satires  of,  translated  by  Monti,  442. 

Pestiknce^  ravages  of,  at  Rome,  109,  and  wte  2. 

Peter,    See  Saint  Peter, 

Petrarch^  reflections  of^  on  the  dilapidations  of  Rome,  l44y 
145^  and  notes.  Beautiful  sonnet  on  his  house  at  Arqua, 
by  Count  Alfieri,  406,  407* 

Phocas,  Emperor,  Column  of,  240/  241.  Inscription  to  hint' 
24«1,  note. 

Piety ^  Temple  of,  its  present  state,  295—300. 

Pindemonte,  Marquis  John,  character  of  the  tragedies  o£^ 

413,  414. 

Pindemonte,  Hippolitus,  character  of  his  tragedy  of  Arminius, 

414.  And  of  his  epistles  in  ver^e,  ibid.  415,  Beautiftil 
debctiption  of  an  English  park,  415—417.  Exquisite 
cantone  to  an  English  lady,  4l8.  Character  of  his  prose 
writings,  41 8,  419.  Notice  of  his  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  420.  What  rank  he  holds  among  the  literati  of 
Italy,  421—423. 

Phts  It.  Pope,  dilapidations^  cotamitbed  by,  on  the  remains  of 
ancient  Rome,  15^. 

Phts  VII.  Pope,  partial  translation  of,  319.  The  old  super- 
stitions restored  by  him,  324,  325. 

lPo))e»,  destruction  of  ancient  edifices  at  Rome  by,  83— 88, 
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.  I2af  149»  157,  158»  159^  161.    Tbiilr  ranj  Uartkse»^  in 
prese  rving  ^e  Temtiins  of  ancient  Rome^  oonsidcred,  166, 

Probu^^  Einpetoty  vast  show  of  beasts  afcidgladiato#8  exli3»ked 

by>  in  the  Coliseuia^  265. 
PyrofiM^  of  GestittB^  ft05. 

Q. 

*Qtitrmali  eohnnns  of  the  tempte  on,  sent  to  Coiistanthld{iile9 
77. 

ReggiOf  duchy  of^  list  of  eminent  men^  natives  of,  3*— 15. 
Relict^  pretended,  discovered  at  Home,  150, 
RepubHCf  Roman,  few  vestiges  of  remaii^ng,  197-^200» 
Rienti,  Nicholas,  tribune  of  Rome,  255.    Account  of  his 
administration,  2S5, 256,  257^  note  I.     Copy  and  transla- 
tion of  his  letter  to  the  senate  and  Roman  peuplct  512 
—519.    Of  the  letters  sent  by  Rienzi  to  the  people  and 
university  of  Viterbo,  concerning  the  assistance  required 
fircHn  them  in  the  government  of  the  republic,  521^-529* 
Of  his  letter  to  his  friend  at  the  papal  court  at  Avignon, 
^0 — 545.    Of  liis  letters  to  the  pope  in  vindication  of 
himself,  546 — 553 . 
Romans f  character  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  248^,  249^ 
RomCf  approach  to^  described,  45, 46.    View  of,  from  the 
Pincian  Mount,  47>  48.  .  Remarks  on  the  mistakes  in  the 
notices  of  Roman  antiquities,  51 — 5f,    Sacked  and  burnt 
by  Alaric  the  Goth,  60.    By  Genserick  the  Vandal,  65. 
By  Ricimer,  66.    By  Vitiges,  68.    And  Totila,  68^71. 
Injuries  done  to  the  ancient  edifices  by  the  Christian 
clergy,  7i.i>-.79.    Destruction  of  the  baths^  ^    Devasta- 
tions of  Gregory  the  Great,  83,  84^    And  subS9qn#nt 
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pope8>;85-^88.  DevastadoBS  by  the  inferior  dergy^  89,  go* 
Account  of  the  damages  this  city  has  sustained  by  fire» 
91^  92.     By  civil  wars,  92,  93.    By  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  94,  95^  107,  IO91  and  note  3,  I6I.    By  the  removal 
of  the  emperors  to  Constantinople,  95*    Consequent  decay 
of  the  city,  96 — 102.    And  wretched  state  of  the  popula- 
tion, 103*    Injuries  of  earthquakes,  104.  Cultivated  lands 
within  the  walls,  105.    Ravaged  by  pestilences,  109%  ^^ 
note  2.     Devastations  of  Rome  by  the  emperor  Constans, 
ill.     Political  state  of  Rome. in  the  ninth  century,  113, 
114,  1195  and  in  the  tenth  century^  121.    Dilapidations 
of  ambient  edifices^  permitted  by  the  popes,  122.    Ancient 
edifices  converted  into  fortresses,  1289  124.     Ravages  of 
the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century,  125—127.    De- 
solated by  civil  wars  in  the  twelfth  century,  130 — 134; 
and  by  the  contests  between  the  rival  emperors,  Henry 
VII.  and  John,  137)  138.     The  remains  of  ancient  Rome 
protected  during  the  popular  government  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  140,  14  !•    Reflections  of  Petrarch  on  the  di- 
bpidations  of  Rome,  144,  145,  and  notes.    Besieged  and 
ravaged  by  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  148,  note.    Dilapidations 
by  Martin  V.  and  Eugenius  IV.,  ,149.    Notice  of  pre- 
^  tended  relics  at  Rome,  150.    Account  of  the  remains  of 
republican  and  imperial  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Poggio, 
151 — 155.    The  city  racked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
159,  l6o.    Dilapidations  committed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 161 — 163.     Estimates  of  the  services  of  the  popes, 
in  preserving  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  166^  167. 
Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  169 — 171.     Opinions  of  Gibbon 
concerning  the  circumference  of  Rome,  considered,  179 
-^181.     Its  circumference  according  to  D*Anville^  182. 
-  Admeasurement  of  two  Englishmen  in  1817, 182,  note.  Of 
-  Poggio  in  the  fourteenth  century^  183.    Differences  in 
'  these  various  measurements  considered,  184 — 186.  Notices 
.  of  successive  reparations  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  186—19^ 
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List  of  th<e  few  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  undoubted^ 
1949  195.  But  few  vestiges  remaining  of  the  Roman  re^ 
public,  197—200.  Present  state  of  the  Prfatine  Hill, 
206—214.  Of  Trajan's  Forum,  214—223.  Ancieht  and 
present  state  x>fthe  Capitol,  225 — 234.  Of  the  Roman 
Forum,  235 — ^248.  Brief  notice  of  the  tyrants,  who  at  dif- 
ferent times  governed  Rome,  248 — 258*  Ilistory  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Coliseum/  264 — ^286.  Of  the  Pantheon^ 
287—294.  Of  the  Temple  of  Piety,  295—300.  Of  Ha- 
drian's  Mole,  or  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  30O— 3i6. 


S. 


Saint  Angelo,  castle  of,  its  history,  310 — ^314;  and  present 
state,  315. 

jSotn^  Peter,  church  of,  at  Rome,  partly  built  from  the  ma- 
terials of  ancient  edifices,  869  87*    His  statue .  raised  on 

'  Trajan's  Column,  214.  Its  interior,  and  the  rites  there 
performed  little  calcidated  for  devotion,  «3 16,  3 17. 

SaUusty  translated  by  Alfieri,  character  of,  399. 

Satires  of  Alfieri^  character  of,  403,  404. 

Sctpio  Barbatus,  tomb  of,  I69— 171.  Inscriptions  to  his  me- 
mory, 169,  170,  notes. 

Senate  of  Rome,  259* 

Senators  of  Rome,  not  always  of  foreign  birth,  201 .  Their 
functions,  262,  263. 

SepuUhreSy  when  emptied  of  their  ashes,  171— -173*  Urns 
and  sarcophagi  of,  transported  to  the  churches  as  re- 
ceptacles of  relics,  174.    See  Tom6. 

Sixtus  IV. y  Pope,  devastations  committed  by,  on  ancient 
Roman  edifices,  86,  1579  158,  and  note, 

Sixtus  V,y  Pope,  devastations  committed  by,  87>  88. 

Sonnets y  two  beautiful  ones  of  Alfieiri,  406,  407- 

Stilichoy  plundered  the  Capitoline  temple,  ff. 


aT4 


Af«v(Mfii»  mtVFB  of;  wilb  the  papal  power,  8  M,  Mai 
^bUUm  A^oib^  bimik  by  StilichQi  Jr;. 


T. 

Tofpfian  raci(>  actual  site  of,  uoceftaiD,  22^ 

ToHO,  Bernardo,  epitaph  on,  491. 

Tq^,  Toi:quato,  confined  in  a  cell  at  Ferrana^  5^  l^j^scrfpljoiy 
of  it^  ibid.  &  Libera^d  at  the  request  of  tbe  Prioct  of 
Milan,  9.  Various  causes  assigned  for  his  imprisonment,. 
10— 15.  The  real  cause,  his  injurious  ^axpressions  against 
the  House  of  Este,  18,  19.  Duratio^n  of  his  imprison* 
ment^  20.  His  treatment  there,  21.  His  treatment  by 
tbe  Frnoce  of  Milan,  24.  His  poverty,  25,  26t  Pathetie 
letter  of  Tasso's,  21,  note  2.  His  cr  ael  treatment  at  Ber- 
lara,  30.  His  writings  pilfered  and  pirated,  31.  Account 
of  his  autograph  mapasodpts  pr^eserred  In  the  public 
lifanury  at  Ferrava,  487>  488.  Copy  of  his  will,  490.  His 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  hia  father,  49]  •  Letter  of 
Tasso  to  Licinio,  492, 498.  To  Xuea  Scidabrino,  494 — 
497,504—^07.  To  George  ALessio^  498, 499.  ToCar*^ 
cMnal  Bon  Compagno,iK>12dlting:  lik  release  IVom  kBpriaon* 
ment  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anjia,  500-*f-503.  To  the  jpa- 
triarch  Gonzaga,  508,  509. 

Temple  of  the  Umbrian  Jupiler^  s6.  Ite  oracle  consulted  by^ 
Caligula,  ibid.  Converted  Hnto  a  Christkn  <^fureb,  87* 
DescDiplton  of  it,  88.  Account  <yf  its  dilapidations  kk  the 
eighteenth  oentury,  99--/|2.  Temples  of  (Rome  shu€  by 
an  edict  of  Honorius,  ffl.  Accodnt  of  devastations  of  the 
ancienfe  tentples,  78—^6^  duivehes  built  on  the  sites  of 
many  temples  at  Rome,  79.  Curious  instances  of  tMs  con- 
version, 80^  note.  Other  temples  despoiled  for  materials 
to  build  duurdies,  8a  Notice  of  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
237,  ^8 ;  and  of  the  Temple  of  Piety,  295-^800. 


¥fS 


Tkeodosius  the  younger,  ordered  the  tempJi^iQtM  dei^'O]^, 

74,  75. 

TUfer^  inundations  of,  94,  95,  107>  IO9  ;  and  note  3,  l6U 

Tomasetti  vase,  account  of,  with  remarks,  329 — 344. 

Torn^  of  Spipio  Barbatus,  iQQ^^iyi.  Ancient  Um\)^  aoiM 
ve^r^teid  intp  fortress^s^  179*  Their  marbles  conyerted  i^to 
receptacles  for  the  remain  of  ChristianSj  }74«  Otb^ 
a>nverted  into  cisterns^  and  employed  for  pavements,  175. 
Hie  sarcophagus  of  Agrippina  employed  as  a  measure  for 
com,  ibid.  The  tpmb  of  Augustus  now  used  as  a  circus 
for  buU-fi^asts,  176.  Tomb  of  the  Servilian  family  pre- 
served by  Canova,  178.  Tomb  of  Metella  described, 
200—204. 

Trajan^s  Column,  St.  Peter's  statue  raised  on,  214*  His 
ashes  when  disturbed,  215.  When  and  why  raised^  217. 
Inscription  on  it,  ibid,  note, 

TrqfanU  F<yrum^  design  of,  217*  List  of  eminent  men, 
whose  statues  were  raised  there,  218—220.  Its  desola- 
tion, when  commenced,  221.  Its  dimensions  and  present 
state,  as  ascertained  by  recent  excavations,  222 — ^224. 


U. 


Urban  VIII.^  Pope,  ^ev^t^tfpps  cpmrpi^^d  l»y,  on  ancient 
Roman  edifices,  87>  88. 


V. 


Vausy  ancient,  discovered  near  the  Alban  Hill,  329—331. 

Account  of  them  by  Dr.  Visconti,  331—334.    Observa- 

ticp*  thereon,  335 — 344* 
Fisr^ca,  Saii^ti  (i^ventm^  of  the  hiM[^4terchii^of,  150,  and 


are 


U9  iilustrations  of^  48.  Character  of  Alfieri's  trandatibtt' 
of  this  poet^  4Q0.  ' 

W. 

WalU  of  Romey  rebuilt  from  the  materials  of  ancient  edifices, 

d5.    Notice  of  their  successive  reparations,  186— 192; 
f^ill  of  Tasso,  copy  of,  490, 49I. 


THE  ENIX. 


ERBATA. 

Page  439,  for  i  comindd,  read  incemind^, 
^ige  43Sy  for  di  ktta,  read  dtjeefa. 


T.  HATIIOV,  LOMBARD-STRBET,  WHITEFRIAKS^  LONDOlT. 


